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On the Night Boat 





A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE STRANGE CASE OF COLONEL 
FRANK DAWSON, WHOSE IDENTITY WAS 


largely from Senator Weldon’s 
notes, with additional details from 
his memory, which is notoriously accurate. 
Such of the scenes as he did not actually 
witness were described to him, or to the 
writer, by the persons involved. Hardly 
any embellishment has crept into my re- 
porting of the affair—only enough to indi- 
cate types of character and to give them 
an appropriate vivacity. | 

I will begin with an incident in the 
smoking cabin. 

Colonel Dawson, who had been observ- 
ing the personality of a man at the other 
end of the cabin, remarked to Senator 
Weldon: 

“ There’s a fine fellow who is at war 
with himself.” 

“Or at war with society,” suggested the 
Senator. 


‘ narrative has been put together 


MYSTERIOUSLY CHANGED 


By Henry Kellett Chambers 


“It’s generally horse and horse,” said 
the colonel, beckoning to the cigar boy. 
“That chap would make a fine cavalry- 
man, but might be insubordinate. He’s 
evidently a horseman. Look at his legs, 
and the way he holds his hands.” 

To the Senator’s eyes there was some- 
thing at once winning and reckless in the 
stranger’s face. The man had sensed 
Frank Dawson’s scrutiny, and now returned 
it with interest—perhaps with a touch of 
bravado, but also with appreciation, as if 
he was saying to himself: 

“ Yonder is a man of parts, a thorough- 
bred, who finds me worth noticing, despite 
the company I keep!” 

A group of sporting characters gathered 
around the stranger and treated him with 
a certain obsequious homage, which he re- 
ceived with apparent disdain. He declined 
to sit in a poker game, and proceeded to 
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cut the pages of a book—none of which 
escaped the colonel, who was an incorrigi- 
ble student of his own species. 

The cigar boy, noting the exchange of 
glances, officiously told the friends who the 
illustrious unknown was — none less than 
Plunger Dick Swan, whose exploits as a 
backer and owner of horses were familiar 
to every reader of sporting pages. 

“Yessah, dat ar am Dictionary Dick 
hisself. He sure done made a killin’ at de 
Suburban!” 

“Dictionary Dick?” repeated the Sena- 
tor, with mild amusement. 

“‘ Dat’s what de spo’tin’ gents calls Mis- 
tah Richard Swan,” explained the cigar 
boy, “on ’count of his bein’ a edjicated 
college gradju-wate.” 

All of which would have faded to the 
outskirts of Senator Weldon’s memory as 
a fugitive incident of travel, had it not 
been for a singular chain of circumstances 
that followed the events of that night. 

He was making the trip to New York 
from a New England port in Colonel Daw- 
son’s company. After finishing their cigars 
in the smoking cabin, they took a few turns 
on deck. Neither sky nor sea was visible. 
The Woonsocket was nosing along through 


a fog, with extra lookouts. Deceptive lights 
of deck house windows and skylights dis- 
sipated themselves in impotent pallor. The 
foghorn bellowed like some monster with 
impaired vocal cords, and the friends re- 
ceived a baptism of condensed steam min- 


gled with soot. They soon turned in. 

At two o’clock in the morning the bow 
of another Sound liner, the Cotton Mather, 
suddenly materialized out of the murk and 
sidewiped the Woonsocket on the starboard 
quarter, gouging a hundred and fifty feet 
of her superstructure, and demolishing a 
number of her staterooms. A tumult of 
passengers poured itself on deck. Colonel 
Dawson was one of the first to become 
aware that a woman was struggling in the 
water. While others were shouting for a 
boat, he climbed over the rail and dived. 

The drowning woman was a stewardess 
of the Woonsocket, a heavy and powerful 
negress. While trying to manage her, the 
colonel got his right foot caught in a tangle 
of submerged wreckage. Before he could 
extricate it, the woman got a strangle hold 
on him and bore his head under. By the 
time a boat reached them he was uncon- 
scious, and in that condition he was hoisted 
back on board. 
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Several injured passengers were extri- 
cated from the ruin of starboard state- 
rooms. One was found dead—crushed in 
his berth, which had been smashed like a 
matchbox by the prow of the other vessel. 
This victim proved to be Richard Swan. 
Senator Weldon saw the plunger’s body 
lifted out of the wreckage, and felt a twinge 
of sorrow almost as keen as if he had per- 
sonally known and liked the man. 

The Cotton Mather had drifted off into 
the unknown. Owing to the persistence of 
the dense fog and the springing of some 
plates in the Woonsocket’s hull, she re- 
mained inert and isolated throughout the 
night, keeping her foghorn and her radio 
busy. Most of the passengers returned to 
their staterooms and dressed, thereafter 
‘ongregating uneasily in the saloons, or on 
such undamaged parts of the decks as had 
not been roped off by the busy carpenter 
and his men. 

Colonel Dawson revived under the hands 
of the ship’s doctor and his volunteer as- 
sistants, and spent the rest of the night be- 
tween blankets and hot water bags. 
Thanks to a vigorous physique, he recu- 
perated quickly; but the doctor prescribed 
absolute rest, and did not sanction a visit 
from the Senator until long after a feeble 
imitation of daylight had filtered through 
the fog. 

Although the colonel was wide awake, he 
was singularly unresponsive to his friend’s 
familiar greeting. After one quick glance 
he averted his eyes. 

“Well, Frank,” said the Senator, “ you 
did yourself proud! When you see to-day’s 
papers, you’ll find yourself a hero!” 

Frank’s face failed to light up with its 
accustomed humor. He even frowned 
slightly, with an air of uncertainty and 
caution. Presently, without looking at his 
visitor, he muttered: 

“IT remember—you’re his friend.” 

The Senator checked any expression of 
wonder at these mystifying words. Evi- 
dently, he thought, with a slight twinge of 
anxiety, the shock of Frank’s experience 
in the water had disarranged his mental 
associations for the moment, and it might 
be safer not to draw his attention to the 
fact too abruptly. 

“T’ve sent Marion a radio,” he said 
lightly, “to let her know that you’re all 
right.” 

Marion was the colonel’s wife; but Frank 
made no response. He was gazing, as if 














fascinated, at his right foot, which he had 
kicked from under the blankets. Like a 
baby he flexed the toes, as if to make sure 
that they were his. When his friend men- 
tioned the death of Dick Swan, he with- 
drew the foot under the blanket, closed his 
eyes, and turned his face away on the 
pillow. 

Senator Weldon took an early oppor- 
tunity of speaking to the doctor about his 
friend’s impaired memory, as it seemed to 
him. The busy functionary made light of 
the matter, assured him that the colonel 
was in good shape, and added that some 
trifling and temporary mental confusion 
would not be at all surprising under the 
circumstances. 

It was not until well on in the afternoon 
that the Woonsocket, with a convoy of 
tugs, steamed slowly down the East River 
and around the Battery to her pier. The 
colonel was up and dressed. On the sur- 
face he looked his usual courtly self, but 
one who knew him would have noted a 
strain in his face and bearing. Wilkins, 
his valet, seized an opportunity to tell the 
Senator privately that his master had failed 
to recognize him, and had curtly repulsed 
his aid in dressing. He added that the 
colonel had fallen into a prolonged brown 
study on first contemplating himself in a 
mirror. 

Through a troop of reporters, to whom 
he refused to say a single word, Colonel 
Dawson shouldered his way to the gang- 
plank and down to the pier, followed by 
Wilkins, with his bags and golf outfit. 
There was some confusion at the foot of 
the gangplank, owing to the reckless valor 


of sundry shock troops of the news camera. _ 


The colonel bucked the line unceremoni- 
ously, and others got through in his wake, 
including the Senator and Wilkins. 

Just beyond was a line of private cars. 
In the first one was Marion Dawson, wav- 
ing her hand, her lovely face alight with 
welcome, and with all the emotion of a day 
of suspense punctuated with “ special ex- 
tras” setting forth in black headlines the 
chivalrous exploit of her man. 

As she opened the door of the car, the 
colonel’s eyes swept her face without a sign 
of recognition. Without a pause he swung 
down the pier to the first vacant taxicab, 
hopped in, and was whisked off before her 
eyes, 

Senator Weldon had darted after him, 
and now dived into the next taxicab. 
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“A ten-dollar bill for you,” he said to 
the driver, “if you keep that green taxi in 
sight till it stops!” 

II 


RICHARD SWAN had married a sumptu- 
ous young woman who had queened it for 
two theatrical seasons as ‘“ The Lace Py- 
jama Girl.” That day of suspense and 
special editions had been an emotional one 
for her, in her apartment on Riverside 
Drive. Her grief was explosive, but it had 
the fitful and fragile ring appropriate to 
the professional milieu from which Dic- 
tionary Dick had translated her. The bur- 
den of her lamentation was: 

“I was a rotten wife to him—a rotten 
wife to Dick!” 

That litany of self-reproach did not com- 
mend itself to her friend, Mr. Joseph With- 
ers, who was doing his best to console her 
in her bereavement. 

“Don’t carry on about that, Millie,” he 
counseled. ‘“ You couldn’t live up in the 
clouds with him, and he never tried to get 
down on solid ground to live with you.” 

“That’s as true as you’re born, Joe,” 
she snuffled, wiping her eyes; “ but with all 
his highbrow notions you can’t deny that 
Dick was good to me!” 

“ The only kind of a man that wouldn’t 
be good to you,” said Mr. Withers, “ would 
be a_blind man.” 

Mr. Withers was a Beau Brummel of the 
sporting world who had been a race-track 
satellite of Dick Swan’s. He had a dash- 
ing way with him, Joe had, and uncanny 
wisdom in the ways of the world of which 
he was an acknowledged ornament. The 
news of his patron’s death had shaken him, 
but his chief concern was to bring Mildred 
to a more composed state of mind. 

“ At a solemn time like this,” he de- 
clared, “ the great thing is to think of some- 
thing practical to do. It would take your 
mind off your trouble if you’d just sit down 
and help me to get a line on how you're 
fixed. Did Dick ever make a will?” 

“Yes, he made a lovely will,” the widow 
sighed. “It’s in that safe.” 

Mr. Withers strolled to the safe and 
studied the alphabetical dial. 

“Do you know the combination?” he 
inquired. 

“Sure! It begins with a B—no, with a 
W—no, I guess I’ve forgotten it, Joe!” 

‘“‘ Like a woman,” said Mr. Withers in a 
slightly martyred tone. 
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“ Maybe it’s in his desk,” Mildred haz- 
arded, flitting to a flat-topped mahogany 
desk and rummaging. “ Here’s his bank 
book.” 

“ Hasn’t been balanced for six months,” 
commented Mr. Withers, after inspection. 
“Ts his racing book there?” 

“ No—yes—this must be it.” 

She tossed him a book. Mr. Withers 
glanced through it. 

_ “JT knew he had been lucky lately. 
What’s this? 
“ Speedy clouds in contest fly 
Along the race track of the sky, 
Galloping athwart the blue, 
With no winning post in view. 


See them scatter as they run 
Past the grand stand of the sun! 


_ “Say! What d’ ya think of that?” was 
Mr. Withers’s comment, as he finished 
reading. ‘“ How could there be a race track 
in the sky?” 

__ “Qh, he always had odd notions,” said 
Mildred. 

“It’s a wonder to me, Millie,” Mr. 
Withers continued solemnly, “ that he ever 
won a dollar. Not a word about the 
ponies! But here’s something I guess I 
can figure out. Have you got a pad?” 

He took off his coat, hung it over the 
back of a chair, and seated himself at the 
desk. Mildred pulled up a chair beside 
him. 

“He was a wizard to hit on that long 
shot at Havana,” Mr. Withers remarked. 

“ That was one of Alice’s dreams,” Mil- 
dred explained. 

“Tf I could have a dream like that once 
a month, I’d never do anything else,” an- 
nounced Mr. Withers impressively. “ How 
is Alice taking it?” he added. 

Alice was Dick Swan’s blind sister. 

“ She hasn’t said a word, except that she 
doesn’t believe he is dead,” Mildred replied 
with a sigh. “It’s hard on her—almost as 
hard as it is on me.” 

The front doorbell trilled. Mildred 
started nervously. 

“That sounded like Dick’s ring,” she 
murmured. 

“It sounded like anybody’s ring,” re- 
torted Mr. Withers. “ It’s most likely some 
flowers that I ordered for you.” 

They could hear Martha waddling from 
the kitchen to the front door. Martha had 
been Dick’s black ‘mammy. Her face was 
swollen with weeping. 

When she opened the door, a tall man 
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with an air of authority stepped in so con- 
fidently, and with such a kind look at her, 
that she did not think of questioning him. 
He walked straight into the drawing-room, 
where Mrs. Swan and Mr. Withers were 
bending their heads over what seemed to be 
a sum in arithmetic. 

He stood and looked at them. They had 
not heard his steps, but Mrs. Swan sud- 
denly looked up at him. Startled at the 
appearance of this stranger, she half rose 
from her chair. 

“Mildred!” ejaculated the tall man. 
6c Joe! ” ; 

The voice was as unfamiliar as the face, 
and, like the face, it expressed an inward 
strain of anxiety. Joe, almost as startled 
as Mildred, sprang to his feet. 

“Well, sir?” he faltered. 

“ Naturally you don’t know me,” said 
the tall man. “I hardly know myself.” 

Mildred, an unerring judge of masculine 
quality, perceived that the stranger was of 
impeccable tailoring and patrician caste. 
His singular behavior she ascribed to over- 
indulgence of some sort excusable in such 
a distinguished person. 

“Excuse me, sir,” she said brightly, 
“but I guess you’ve come to the wrong 
apartment.” 

He shook his head gravely. 

“No, Millie,” he said. ‘It’s much more 
complicated than that.” 

She stared at him with a dawning terror 
to which she could not have given a name. 
This man, who knew her name—was it 
possible that she had met him somewhere 
before? She had enjoyed a large and pro- 
miscuous masculine acquaintance, but his 
was not a face to be forgotten by a woman. 
It was a face to be framed in the memory 
after a chance meeting—a young face, al- 
though the hair was silvered about the ears 
—a bronzed face, lean and rugged, yet with 
the undefinable chiseling of culture. It was 
not a face to be afraid of, unless for a cer- 
tain haunted look in the dark eyes that 
were fixed so broodingly on Mildred. Her 
lips trembled as she stammered: 

“ Who—who are you?” 

“The important thing is not to be too 
startled when I tell you,” he said earnestly. 
“It’s a strange story, Mildred—the strang- 
est you ever heard.” 

He advanced toward the desk. Mrs. 
Swan retreated from it, and so did Mr. 
Withers. The stranger stooped and opened 
the lowest right-hand drawer of the desk. 

















From it he took one of the tin boxes in 
which Dick Swan’s cigarettes were wont to 
be delivered to him by the hundred. He 
opened it, took out a cigarette, placed the 
box on the desk, and lifted the lid from a 
Japanese censer, uncovering some bundles 
of paper matches, with one of which he ob- 
tained a light. All these movements were 
quick and preoccupied, almost automatic. 
So, too, were the movements of closing the 
drawer with his foot and opening an upper 
drawer, into which he threw a pair of 
gloves, and out of which he took a long 
amber cigarette holder. As he fitted his 
smoldering cigarette into the holder, he no- 
ticed the materials of Mr. Withers’s arith- 
metical labors. 

“What are you doing with my bank 
book?” he inquired. 

“ Your bank book?” stuttered Joe. 

“ And my betting book—what’s the big 
idea? Business before lamentation?” 

A familiar note of irony in this speech 
wrung a hoarse gasp from the widow. Mr. 
Withers bristled up. 

“See here!” he said to the stranger. 
“Whoever you are, I propose that you 
come outside and tell your troubles to me.” 

“You shut up, Joe,” retorted the stran- 
ger calmly. ‘“ Remember that nobody else 
is to know a word about this—nobody but 
Alice; so keep it under your hat—do you 
understand?” 

Mildred was showing signs of collapse. 
Joe breathed hard, but he was a practical 
man, safely anchored in the ordinary reali- 
ties, and he stuck to his guns. 

“T don’t know where you get that Joe 
and Mildred stuff,” he said doggedly. 
“Maybe the janitor spilled it. I don’t 
know what kind of a bluff you think you’re 
chucking; but I think you're sick. I think 
you need a doctor. If you don’t clear out, 
I’m going to call up Bellevue Hospital and 
the police!” 

“Tf you start any dirty work, I'll break 
your neck!” snarled the tall man, with a 
quick movement that caused Joe to fall 
back with cautious alacrity. “I suppose 
you’re afraid I’ll ask you for that eight 
hundred you owe me.” 

‘““Me? ‘I don’t owe you a cent!” Mr. 
Withers stammered, his lips going the color 
of lead. 

“Going to turn welsher, Joe?” sneered 
the stranger. 

Joe swallowed desperately. 
“Don’t you call me a welsher!” he whim- 
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pered. “I suppose you mean the eight 
hundred I owed to Mr. Swan. Well, it goes 
to his widow.” 

The intruder started at that word, and 
glanced at Mildred. 

“She’s not a widow yet—not exactly,” 
he said quietly. ; 

Mildred’s pert and pretty face became a 
mask of speechless fright. 

“Don’t be frightened, dear,” said the 
stranger gently. “Just get it into your 
head that I’m Dick.” Her chin dropped 
and began to shake. “ Buck up, honey 
love!” 

It was a familiar phrase of Dick’s. The 
tall man moved toward her. She retreated 
to the wall, and there flattened herself. 

“Don’t run away from me, Millie!” he 
pleaded, with a catch in his throat. “ Don’t 
run away from me, or I may not be able 
to hang on, dear. I feel as if there was 
only a weak little thread holding me here ” 
—he put his fists on his breast-—“ as if 
something was trying to push me out again. . 
You can help me by believing. Just be- 
lieve that this is really Dick, looking at you 
through different eyes, because the ones 
you knew have gone out like candles in a 
wind. Let me tell you some things in your 
ear that only I could tell you! Let me lock 
into your eyes! Look into mine! [I be- 
lieve you'll see me there, like the sky in the 
bottom of a well.” 

Eagerly he stretched out his hands to 
her. Voicelessly she slipped along the wall 
to escape him. He endeavored to smile 
reassuringly. 

“T’ve proved that it isn’t any night- 
mare,” he said. “TI can feel pain.” He 
struck the edge of a table with his knuckles. 
“Tf I could only remember how -it hap- 
pened! When I turned in last night, I 
couldn’t go to sleep for a long time, be- 
cause of the foghorn. I lay awake trying 
to figure out whether I ought to enter 
Renegade in the Burlington Sweepstakes. 
At last I dozed off and had a dream. I 
was watching a race. I saw the bunch 
rocking up the straight, with a cloud of 
dust rolling after them, and my colors were 
well out in the lead. I knew the race was 
the Burlington, but I didn’t know what 
horse I had in it until I looked through my 
glasses and recognized the stride of Rene- 
gade; and I saw that blessed colt carry the 
cherry and green past the judge’s stand a 
full length and a half ahead of the field!” 
Mildred and Joe were listening breath- 
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lessly. A slight hissing escaped their lips 
as the dream race was won by Renegade, 
the apple of Dick Swan’s eye, one of the 
greatest colts that had ever come out of 
the blue grass country. 

“ There was a lot of shouting,” continued 
the tall man, “and it seemed to wake me 
up. Sure enough, men were shouting and 
running along the deck overhead. I heard 
the bell in the engine-room go ‘ Ding, ding, 
ding!’ Then came thunder, and chaos, and 
the end of the world. My bed rose up and 
jammed me against the wall, or the ceiling, 
or something, in a grinding, helpless tor- 
ture that changed for a moment into a flash 
of blinding light before everything was 
blotted out—like that!” 

He snapped his fingers. He picked up 
a paper knife and played with it nervously. 

“It’s the part in between that gets away 
from me, and probably always will; but 
suddenly I found myself staring at an elec- 
tric light. I wondered how it got there, 
when everything was smashed up. There 
was a pain in my chest. It was an awful 


labor to breathe. Somebody poured whisky 
between my teeth, and spilled some of it 
down my neck. It seemed that I had been 


almost drowned.” 

He paused. A door opened at the other 
side of the room, and a young woman ap- 
peared, facing the room with sightless eyes. 

“Why didn’t you call me, Dick?” she 
asked, in a voice trembling with eagerness. 
“TI know you're here! I knew you'd 
come!” 

Perhaps by chance, her face was turned 
full upon the stranger. He caught his 
- breath, but did not speak. She advanced 
toward him, feeling her way among the fa- 
miliar. bits of furniture. Her first few 
steps were quick and confident. Then she 
faltered and stopped, as if assailed with 
doubt. 

“What has happened to you, Dickie?” 
she murmured. ‘“ Why don’t you come to 
me? Why don’t you speak?” 

Irresolutely he moved toward her. She 
turned her head, like a bird, and seemed to 
listen to his footfalls. Her look was puz- 
zled. He halted. She went to him swiftly, 
stretching out her hands, and touched his 
body. She found one of his hands, and 
cried: 

“ Dick, this is not your hand!” 

He moistened his lips and said thickly: 

“But you know it’s I, don’t you, 
Alice?” 
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“Whose voice is that?” the blind girl 
exclaimed sharply, and raised her hands to 
his face. 

As she touched his features, her body 
swayed, her knees gave way, and she would 
have fallen had not the stranger caught 
her. With one look at her white face, he 
gathered her up and carried her out of the 
room the way she had come. Mrs. Swan 
followed him. 

III 


Mr. WITHERS wiped his shining face 
with a bandanna handkerchief, and tried 
to think. The effort proving unsuccessful, 
he picked up a sporting extra. His eyes 
were immediately arrested by a portrait. 
It looked like the stranger. It was smooth- 
er, more commonplace, clumsily retouched 
and conventionalized about the eyes and 
mouth, but, as newsprint half tones go, it 
was a tolerable likeness of that mysterious 
person. 

Mr. Withers was scanning it with his 
head on one side when the widow flitted 
back, wide-eyed. 

“ Joe,” she said, “‘ he carried her straight 
to her own room, laid her on the couch, and 
took out her hairpins, the way Dick used 
to do!” 

“What do I care?” said Joe with easy 
superiority. “I’ve got his number now, 
and he can’t bluff me any more!” 

“ You’ve got his number?” twittered the 
widow. 

“Sure! Here’s his mug in the paper.” 

Mrs. Swan glanced at the illustration, 
and was at once convinced. She read aloud 
the caption: 

“On the right, Colonel Frank Travers Dawson, 
author, explorer, and millionaire yachtsman, hero 


of the Sound steamship disaster, who saved 
woman’s life and almost lost his own.” 


They looked at each other with the same 
thought in their eyes. 

“ Joe,” said Millie, “I’m going to be a 
little kinder to him.” 

“So am I, girly,” said Joe, smoothing his 
hair. “This bird has money enough to 
sink the Leviathan!” 

“Tf he wants to think he is Dick,” said 
Millie, with her most beguiling smile, “ I’m 
not going to contradict him.” — - 

“Give him his head,” counseled Mr. 
Withers. 

The front doorbell rang. 

“‘ Whoever’s there, get rid of them,” said 
Millie, touching up her lips. “Say I’m 














prostrated. It’s only right that I should 
help him with Alice.” 

She sped away on that dutiful mission. 

The visitor was a middle-aged man with 
an easy and diplomatic presence. ~ 

“T am a friend of Colonel Dawson,” he 
announced pleasantly. 

.This was anything but welcome news to 
Mr. Withers. 

“Well, Colonel Dawson is—is engaged 
just now, sir,” he said stiffly. ‘“ He’s trans- 
acting a little private business.” 

“JT wouldn’t think of disturbing him,” 
responded the visitor, glancing around with 
polite curiosity; “‘ but I want to take you 
into my confidence, Mr.—er—” 

“ My name is Withers,” said Joe. 

“Thank you. Mine is Weldon.” 

The visitor produced a card and handed 
it to Joe, on whom it made a decided and 
immediate impression. 

“ United States Senate!” he read. “So 
you're Senator Weldon! Sit down, sir. I 
often see your name in the papers.” 

“‘ Speaking of the papers, Mr. Withers,” 
said the Senator, ‘“‘ I am anxious not to let 
them get hold of the fact that Colonel 
Dawson experienced a nervous shock, 
which—er—you may have noticed, had 
some trifling effect on his—er—” 

“On his memory, Senator?” inquired 
Joe. 

“Quite so. It’s a mere temporary nerv- 
ousness, but the papers always make a 
mountain out of a molehill.” 

“You can depend on everybody here to 
keep it under their hats, sir,” said Mr. 
Withers. 

“T shall appreciate your discretion,” said 
the Senator, “ and so will Mrs. Dawson.” 

Mr. Withers coughed. 

“ The colonel’s lady knows where he is?” 
he stammered. 

“Ves—I just telephoned her. Such 
frankness wouldn’t do in some families, 
Mr. Withers,” the Senator added dryly, 
“but Colonel Dawson’s life is such an open 
book that I had no hesitation. Do you 
think it would be quite agreeable to the 
family to have Mrs. Dawson come in when 

she arrives?” 

“Sure thing!” said Mr. Withers hospi- 
tably. “Go as far as you like, Senator. 
She'll find everything refined. Here’s the 
madam now,” he added, as Millie sailed in. 
“Mrs. Swan, shake hands with Senator 
Weldon, a friend of our friend, Colonel 
Dawson.” 
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Millie didn’t bat an eyelid. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come for him, 
Senator!” she cried, as she shook hands 
affectedly. ‘‘ The colonel is so kind! He’s 
just been breaking the news of my poor 
dear husband’s death to his blind sister.” 

Which was the Senator’s cue to utter 
condolences to Mrs. Swan on her bereave- 
ment, and to apologize for his own untime- 
ly intrusion. 

“ Did the colonel happen to mention,” 
he inquired, “ how he knew your address?” 

“Why, it was in all the papers,” said 
Mildred quickly. As the colonel came into 
the room with Alice, she added pointedly: 
“You found our address in the papers, 
didn’t you, Colonel Dawson?” 

“Yes, of course,” said the colonel, star- 
ing at Senator Weldon. 

“ T was a little anxious about you, Frank, 
on Marion’s account,” explained the Sena- 
tor; “so I kept you in sight from another 
taxicab. You and I know each other well 
enough for that.” 

“ Do we?” cried the colonel. “ Then in 
future, sir, I prefer not to know you so 
well!” 

There was’ a flutter at that. The blind 
woman grasped the colonel’s arm, and Mil- 
dred babbled: 

“ Of course you haven’t forgotten your 
friend, colonel-—your dear old friend, Sena- 
tor Weldon?” 

“No, of course not,” the colonel re- 
sponded, taking the cue and moderating his 
tone. “Senator, you’ve got to be patient 
with me. I’m a little tired, a little fussy, 
a little flighty.” 

“ That’s all right, Frank,” said the Sena- 
tor easily. “It’s every man’s right and 
duty, when he doesn’t feel sociable, to tell 
his best friend to go to the devil.” 

“ You’ve got the idea!” cried the colonel 
admiringly. “I like your style. I’m 
damned glad you’re a friend of mine!” 

“ And always will be, Frank. You and 
I couldn’t misunderstand each other very 
long. Can I give Marion any message?” 

““ Marion?” the colonel repeated. 

“She must have had an anxious day, 
Frank.” 

“Be sure to give her a very nice mes- 
sage,” said the colonel, “and tell her not 
to worry.” 

With which the Senator made the best 
of it, and took his departure. At his whis- 
pered suggestion, Mildred and Joe went to 
the elevator with him. 
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“ Alice,” said the colonel, “ that’s the 
kind of friend I ought to have had, instead 
of the kind I’ve had.” 

“You probably have many such friends 
in your new life,” Alice mused. 

“TI don’t want a new life,” he objected. 
“I’m satisfied with the old one.” 

“ But the new one is waiting for you, 
calling to you—with its new opportunities, 
new lessons to learn, new duties.” 

“ Have a heart, Alice!” he grumbled. 
“T’m not looking for new duties.” . 

“ But they’re life,” said Alice, “if we 
only knew it.” 

“ T wonder,” he mused, “ who Marion is! 
Well ”’—with a shrug—“it ‘ll be time 
enough to think of trouble after the Bur- 
lington Handicap.” 

“ The ruling passion!” Alice murmured, 
with a smile. 7 
. “With another man’s brain—that’s the 
strange part of it!” 

“I wonder,” she said, “ what has be- 
come of the other man—the real owner of 
that voice that I’m trying so hard to get 
used to—of those hands, of that face!” 

She touched his face with her fingers. 

“ No wondering, Alice, if you love me 
he protested, taking hold of her hands. 
“ Be a good sport and take me as I am, no 
questions asked. You haven’t called me 
‘ Dick ’ yet.” 

“Tt doesn’t come easy at first—Dick,” 
she replied, with a troubled smile, and add- 
ed anxiously: ‘“‘ Tell me—Dick—you’re go- 
ing to tell the truth, aren’t you?” 

“Where? Outside of this house?” he 
asked incredulously. 

“ Anywhere—at any cost!” she pleaded. 
* Don’t attempt to live a lie!” 

“ They’d think I was loony, if I told 
them what has happened,” he cried. 
“ They’d want to lock me up!” 

They argued the question earnestly, and 
were still at it when Marion Dawson sailed 
in like a gracious ship with all canvas 
spread. 

IV 


1» 


“ Frank!” Mrs. Dawson exclaimed, has- 
tening to her husband with outstretched 
arms. ‘‘ My darling, how brave you were! 
How proud of you I am!” 

He received her embrace in startled won- 
der, not offering to return it. 

“VYou’re not hurt anywhere, Frank?” 
she asked, feeling impulsively at his arms 
and shoulders. 
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“No,” he replied slowly, “I’m not 
hurt.” 

“ But you’ve had quite a shock, dear,” 
she said caressingly, “ and at a time when 
you were a little run down from working 
on the new book. I’m going to take you 
on a second honeymoon, to a place where 
you'll see nothing but pine woods and me.” 

“ Pine woods and you!” he murmured 
dreamily. 

“It was beautiful of you,” she went on, 
“to come here and give this little family 
news of the loved one they had lost. Is 
this” — turning toward Alice — “ Mrs. 
Swan’s sister?” 

“No, this is Miss Swan,” he replied 
smoothly, “the sister of Dick — Richard 
Swan, that racing man, who—” 

“My dear Miss Swan,” said Marion, 
“TI can’t tell you how I feel for you in your 
sorrow, when I have been spared! So your 
brother was the wonderful man I read 
about, who owned that beautiful young 
race horse! I’m sure he was a good man. 
People who love animals are always good.” 

“ Yes,” replied Alice, “ Dick was good.” 

“ He had his own way,” said the colonel 
gravely. 

Marion glanced at him in surprise. 

“ Did you know him, Frank?” she asked. 

“ Only very slightly,” he replied hastily. 

She turned to Alice again. 

“ How peaceful you are!” she remarked. 

“It is. peaceful to be blind,” said Alice. 

“T thought there was something 
strange,” said Marion, “ but I wasn’t sure. 
Your eyes seem to see untold things.” Alice 
only smiled. ‘“ Something tells me that you 
and your brother were closely united.” 

“ We—are,” said Alice quietly. 

“Yes, I feel that you are,” Marion re- 
sponded, with a hushed look at the blind 
woman. She took Alice’s hand. Alice held 
the visitor’s hand in both of her own, as if 
gathering impressions from it. 

“TI knew it from your voice,” she said 
softly. ‘“ You are all love and truth!” 

“ What a wonderful thing to tell a wom- 
an!” Mrs. Dawson cried. ‘“ Did you hear 
that, Frank? Is it true?” 

“ {—think so,” he replied awkwardly. 

“Oh, you’re not sure?” she demanded 
coquettishly. 

He made an involuntary movement of 
approach toward her, but halted himself 
with abrupt control. 

“Now, Frank,” she added, “I’m going 
to take you home.” 
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“Home!” he echoed, in a strange tone 
wherein longing, fatality, and irony were 
blended. 

“Tf you are ready, dear.” 

He recoiled from her. 

“You don’t know me!” he blurted out. 
“T’m not in your class. I haven’t run true 
to my breeding!” 

“ But, my darling, what are you say- 
ing?” she cried. 

Alice listened breathlessly. 

“T’ve jumped all the fences and run 
with the rangers,” he went on impetuous- 
ly. ‘It has made me rough, coarse, self- 
willed—not fit to couple up with a gorioms 
thoroughbred like you!” 

“Frank, where did you get those wild 
ideas and extraordinary phtases?” ex- 
claimed Marion, in bewilderment. 

“Don’t ask many questions,” he mut- 
tered between his teeth. ‘“ Only take warn- 
ing, and keep away from me while you 
can!” 

With an effort she controlled the fears 
excited by his incomprehensible words and 
manner. 

“We'll both forget this whimsical talk, 
dear,” she said quietly. ‘“ You’re simply 
worn out. What a brain, what a heart, has 
fallen under this passing shadow—you, the 
best and noblest of men!” 

He threw up his arms and turned away 
from her. 

“Do you wish to see me cry, dear?” she 
asked with sudden intensity. ‘“ I have only 
to let myself go, and you will see a storm 
that only exhaustion will ever stop!” 

He bent his eyes on the floor. 

“I’m sorry,” he stammered. 

“T’m doing my best to understand,” said 
Marion, “to find some sort of reason in 
what you say; but the only light I seem to 
get is that you need rest—complete rest. 
Won’t you come home with me now, 
Frank?” 

“Tm sorry,” he repeated. 
but I can’t.” 

‘““Then you must let me bring you, or 
send you, a doctor,” she urged; ‘“ some 
first-class nerve specialist, who—” 

“No!” he cried with sudden vehemence. 
“T can’t have any medical Sherlock Holmes 
poking into ‘my thoughts, raking over my 
feelings, nosing into my dreams, and scav- 
enging in the very substance of my soul! 
There’s nothing the matter with me, except 
that I’m dog-tired, and I want to be let 
alone!” 


“Tm sorry, 
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“Then I’m not doing any good here,” 


- said Marion lightly; “ so I’m going to leave 


you, with perfect trust. You will find me 
waiting. Good-by, Frank!” 

Her attitude invited an embrace, but he 
only trusted himself to return her word of 
farewell. 

Deeply perplexed and anxious, Marion 
rejoined Senator Weldon. ‘They discussed 
the situation earnestly, but without arriv- 
ing at any conclusion, except that for the 
present it was better to avoid the risk of 
exciting Frank with importunities. 

It did not occur to either of them that 
Frank actually imagined himself to be 
Dick Swan. Such an extreme hallucina- 
tion was far from their thoughts. The 
Senator’s best guess was that the incident 
in the smoking cabin, which he recounted 
to Marion, had implanted in Frank’s con- 
Sciousness a personal interest in the gam- 
bler, which had later, in the confusion of 
mind resulting from his near approach to 
being drowned, been twisted into the idea 
that he had known Swan. 

“He said he had known him very slight- 
ly,” said Marion. 

“There you are,” said the Senator. 
“ And this idea was accompanied with anx- 
iety for the welfare of the Swan family, and 
a partial forgetfulness of his own identity, 
together with an invasion of fantastic ideas 
from his subconsciousness.” 

They drove to the house of the Dawsons’ 
family physician, and found him at home. 
The doctor listened with interest and con- 
cern to their facts and theories, but in the 
absence of the patient he could form no 
opinion. He would have been glad to go 
and see Frank, or tentatively to telephone 
him, but Marion’s report of his bitter op- 
position to medical consultation decided 
them against any immediate step of that 
kind. 

‘“‘ All the cobwebs may blow away be- 
fore to-morrow morning,” said the doctor 
encouragingly. 


Mr. WITHERS was troubled in his mind. 
Of course, he had a proper anxiety to oblige 
a millionaire who appeared to be batty in 
the upper story, but he found, as the eve- 
ning wore on, that Colonel Dawson’s 
anomalous presence in the Swan household 
was sadly interfering with some of his own 
plans and prerogatives, particularly in re- 
gard to Renegade. 
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Within the limits of his sphere, Mr. 
Withers was an ambitious man. He had 
never known the glory of managing a race 
horse, and he pined for it as statesmen 
have pined for the Presidency. One of his 
first reactions to the news of Dick Swan’s 
death had related to this ambition. He 
pictured the figure he would cut on Broad- 
way and on the racing circuit as the big 
chief in the affairs of Renegade. 

That Mildred would intrust the manage- 
ment of the colt to him he took for grant- 
ed. In fact, he expected to marry her. It 
seemed to him, in- those first moments, that 
in one way or another the gates of Para- 
dise were swinging open for Joe Withers. 

But now, lo and behold, here was this 
nut of a colonel, with his cock-and-bull 
story about being Dick Swan, making live- 
ly plans for Renegade’s racing career, just 
as if he owned the colt! And Mildred 
wasn’t opening her mouth! Moreover, Jo- 
seph was being made to feel uncomfortable 
in the widow’s home—he, the widow’s of- 
ficial consoler, counselor, and tame cat! 
For instance, the colonel had curtly ordered 
him to put on his coat, and he, Joseph 
Withers, had mumbled “ Yes, sir,” and 
obeyed! 

Mulling over these indignities, Mr. With- 
ers was in no agreeable temper when Mil- 
dred came to him with the news that the 
colonel had stretched himself for a rest on 
Dick’s twin bed. 

“It’s nice that he feels quite at home!” 
he snarled. 

“TI wonder how he knew which was 
Dick’s bed,” mused Mildred. 

“Tt was even money,” said Mr. Withers. 

“ But that isn’t the strangest part of it,” 
Mrs. Swan added. “He went and got 
Dick’s old brown bath robe out of the closet 
and threw it over the foot of the bed, to 
keep his shoes off the coverlet, just the way 
Dick used to. It made my heart stand 
still!” 

“Oh, shucks!” ejaculated Mr. Withers. 
“* Anybody’s liable to do a little thing like 
that.” 

“You don’t think, Joe,” she asked, “ that 
he could really be Dick—inside?”’ 

“The ignorance of women,” said Mr. 
Withers, “is something fierce. How in 
hell could Colonel Dawson be Dick, inside 
or outside?” 

Which settled the argument for the time 
being. Now Mildred, in some trepidation, 
tackled the delicate task of conveying to 
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her admirer the fact that his presence was 


‘not agreeable to the colonel, and that it 


would be a good idea for him to roll his 
hoop. At this Mr. Withers angrily rapped 
out a brace of oaths and taxed her with 
inconstancy. 

“You wanted me to make a hit with 
him,” she retorted, “and I’m doing my 
best—although he don’t seem to have any 
eyes for me since he saw Mrs. Dawson. 
Be a sport, Joe, and don’t make it hard 
for me!” 

As Joe was desperately sulky, she resort- 
ed to persuasion of a kittenish kind, in the 
midst of which Colonel Dawson wandered 
in. His face grew dark at the kittenish 
exhibition. Mildred was a little flustered. 

“Oh, here you are, Dick!” she cried. 
“There! I’ve called you ‘ Dick’ at last— 
although I did intend to wait for those 
sweet nothings you promised to whisper in 
my ear!” 

The colonel frowned. 

“What’s the big idea?” he sneered. 
“ Are you laying yourself out to string this 
mysterious millionaire who has blown into 
your life?” 

“'You’d take some stringing, Dick!” she 
returned, with an inviting smile. 

“‘ Keep those smiles for other men!” he 
barked. 

“What do you mean?” she chanted, 
with the stereotyped bravado of her kind. 

“T mean,” he replied with bitter inten- 
sity, and with a stare that made her avert 
her eyes, “that I seem to be seeing you 
for the first time with the eyes of another 
man—eyes that never had any wool pulled 
over them, that never were blinded with 
passion or blurred with sentiment and false 
hopes; and what I see is rotten!” 

Mildred did the other stereotyped thing. 
She burst into tears. 

“Yes,” the colonel cried, “ and the tears 
are as false as the smiles!” 

“You'll be sorry,” she sobbed vigorous- 
ly, “if you break my heart!” 

“Your heart,” he echoed, “ that you’ve 
just offered at marked down bargain sale 
for a bunch of Colonel Dawson’s money!” 

Here, as Millie redoubled her sobs, Mr. 
Withers thought to come forward with the 
dove of peace. 

“ The ‘colonel didn’t mean to hurt your 
feelings, Millie,” he said. “ He’s a perfect 
gentleman—as fine a gentleman as I ever 
seen ; but he needs a good rest. Give him 
time!’ 
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“What the devil are you doing here?” 
shouted the colonel, wheeling angrily on 
Joe. ‘“ What’s the idea of you and the 
supposed widow getting together over the 
supposed dead man’s estate—counting his 
winnings, clawing at his bank book, at the 
very time when his broken body is lying 
in the morgue? Ah, yes—I see you both 
as I never saw you before! You tell the 
whole vile story in your faces!” 

Neither of them looked at him. Neither 
spoke. The blind woman, whom the loud 
voices had brought into the room, laid a 
gentle hand on the colonel’s arm. 

“’m sorry you had to hear this, Alice,” 
he said quietly. ‘ You know how hard I 
tried to bring out something good in her. 
You know what a confiding fool I was; 
but I’m free now!” He heaved a deep 
breath. “I’m through with this outfit. 
I’m for the new life; and as soon as I can 
I'll come back for you, dear.” 

“Be good to all you meet,” she said very 
seriously. 

He kissed her for reply, and turned to 
go. His eyes fell upon the safe. He 
paused. 

‘« Just the same, justice is justice, Alice,” 
he said. 

He walked deliberately to the safe, 
worked the combination with a swift hand, 
and swung open the heavy door. Mrs. Swan 
and Mr. Withers watched him breathlessly, 
their eyes threatening to pop out. After a 
brief search, the colonel took out a packet 
of papers, selected one of them, and re- 
turned the packet to the safe. 

Mrs. Swan managed to find a remnant 
of her voice. 

“Ts that,” she rasped—“ is that my poor 
dear husband’s will?” 

Colonel Dawson put the paper in his 
pocket, swung the door of the safe shut, 
and glanced at her coldly. 

“Your poor dear husband was a little 
too generous, I think,” he said, and took 
his departure. 


VI 


Two ideas shaped themselves laborious- 
ly in Mr. Withers’s mind when his nerves 
had recovered from the shock. 

The first of these ideas involved a com- 


plete reversal of form. It was, so to speak, - 


a@ sudden conversion. Mr. Withers had 
been a doubting Thomas, who required ma- 
terial evidence to convince him. The open- 
ing of Dick Swan’s safe by Colonel Daw- 
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son had fully convinced him that Colonel 
Dawson was Dick Swan. There was no 
longer a shadow of doubt about it in Joe’s 
mind. 

The second of his ideas was that Dick 
Swan, having now abandoned his old home 
and wife in disgust, would undoubtedly 
seek possession of the home and the wife 
of Celonel Dawson. 

From these two ideas was born a third 
one—that Dick Swan, in the person of 
Colonel Dawson, would be very sorry to 
have Mrs. Dawson made aware of the fact 
that he was really Dick Swan “ inside.” 
Mr. Withers divined that such a revelation 
would have a very upsetting effect on a 
woman of Marion’s caliber, and might 
make things extremely unpleasant for the 
soi-disant Colonel Dawson. 

To be in possession of another person’s 
guilty secret, when the_other person hap- 
pened to be a millionaire, struck Mr. With- 
ers as a peculiarly happy and fortunate 
situation. It was almost like owning a 
gold mine. He immersed himself in plans 
to tap this rich vein of revenue, beguiled 
by visions of a gentlemanly competence 
from skillfully nursed blackmail. 

He had more than hearsay to go on. 
Had he not witnesses to prove that Colonel 
Dawson, as he now called himself, had 
unlawfully, nefariously, and feloniously 
opened Dick Swan’s safe and removed a 
valuable document from it? 

Other plans for Colonel Dawson’s futore 
were being hatched by Senator Weldon; 
but they were quite unlike the plans of Mr. 
Withers. Senator Weldon had the instincts 
of a Warwick. He had long been anxious 
to lure Frank Dawson into public life, be- 
lieving that his friend had in him the mak- 
ings of a statesman who would earn a high 
mark in the esteem and affection of the 
American people. Frank’s last book, ‘‘ The 
Brotherhood of the Republic,” had won 
sudden popularity, and had resulted in the 
organization of a national fraternity of the 
same spirit and purposes as the imaginary 
one described in the colonel’s work. In 
fact, it was from a Boston rally of the 
brotherhood that the friends were returning 
on the unlucky Woonsocket at the time of 
the accident. And now the Senator had 
found what he thought was an admirable 
lever with which to launch Frank Dawson 
into national politics. 

The society page of Mildred’s favorite 
Sunday paper contained a brief item to the . 
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effect that Colonel and Mrs. Dawson had 
gone to their place at Lakewood for a few 
weeks. Here they went out for a long ride 
every day, and lived largely out of doors. 
The colonel was soon in fine fettle physi- 
cally. As to his memory, Marion was care- 
ful not to perturb him by questioning him 
about it. Secretly she was puzzled and a 
little alarmed by many oddities in Hfis be- 
havior—things quite at variance with her 
husband’s ways prior to his adventure in 
Long Island Sound. 

He made no attempt to continue the 
writing of his new book. Marion was glad 
of that, as she wished him to rest his mind; 
but she was surprised at his apparent loss 
of interest in the work. 

Above all she was struck by his changed 
attitude toward herself. Frank had grown 
timid. He worshiped her from afar. As 
she expressed it to Senator Weldon, when 
he called her up on the telephone one 
afternoon: 

“Tt isn’t exactly another honeymoon, 
Julius—it seems to be another courtship. 
Frank is sparking me. He has put me on 
a pedestal. I’m his Blessed Damozel. Of 
course, I’m trying to live up to it, but some- 
times I’d like to come down to earth. How 
plainly I hear your voice, Julius! Are you 
in New York, Washington, or Palm Beach? 
Good Heavens, in Lakewood? Why on 
earth did you let me talk so much? Some 
tremendously mysterious conference, I sup- 
pose! Will you come over to us just as 
soon as the safety of the country permits? 
Good! I'll tell Mary to make some waffles 
for tea.” 

As Marion hung up the telephone, Frank 
came in from the terrace through the 
French window. He was in riding togs, 
and he carried in his hand a flower —a 
large golden fleur-de-lis. Coming face to 
face with Marion, he betrayed the mingled 
shyness, wonder, and tenderness of first 
love. 

“T picked it for you,” he explained, 
“ because it is so perfect—like you.” He 
held it out to her, and she took it with a 
smile. “ But although it is perfect,” he 
added, “‘ it hasn’t the air of being according 
to pattern. It is all sweet waywardness— 
and that is like you, too.” 

Marion kissed the blossom, and mur- 
mured to it: 

“ Lovely, wayward iris, emblem of hope, 
please teach me to be wayward enough to 
hold my husband always at my side, and 
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please—oh, please teach him to be a little 
more wayward with me!” 

He caught his breath. More wayward 
with her! An impulse surged through him 
to catch her up in his arms, as if to engulf 
her into his very being; but something 
stopped him. 

Something always stopped him, ever 
since that night in the city when he had 
gone home to her—when, in the rosy dim- 
ness of her boudoir, he had launched him-, 
self toward her, stammering phrases of love, 
and something had halted him ere his hands 
touched the lace of her robe! It was some- 
thing unseen but potent—impassable, as it 
seemed, with an inexpressible quality of 
watchfulness and anger, plunging him for 
the moment into a new and giddy medium 
of consciousness, the stuff of a goblin world 
that seemed alive with strange and agitated 
whisperings. 

He had never told Marion the truth of 
that uncanny experience. She had thought 
him a victim of a momentary vertigo. And 
now— 

He clenched his hands and dropped his 
arms. His eyes avoided her melting ones. 
He turned away and walked to the window. 

“T think there’s a storm blowing up,” 
he said. “The horses are full -of the devil, 
and we'll have a glorious gallop!” 

Marion sighed petulantly. 

“ T’m jealous of the horses,” she declared. 
“‘T suppose you'll be heartbroken to hear 
that we can’t ride this afternoon.” 

“Why not, dear?” 

“ Julius is coming—he just called up.” 

The colonel heaved an impetuous sigh. 

“TI might have known,” he mourned, 
“that this heaven was too wonderful to 
last!” Stalking out to the terrace he called 
over the parapet: “Murphy! Oh, Mur- 
phy! We won’t ride to-day. Take the 
mare out for a little exercise, but I want 
you to give Laddie a rest and a bran mash.” 

“What’s the matter with Laddie?” Ma- 
rion inquired, as he rejoined her. 

“ Just a little cold,” he replied. “I'll 
go and doctor him by and by.” 

“‘ How dear of you!” she exclaimed. “I 
had no idea you knew so much about horses 
and their troubles.” 

“ Ah!” He looked at her whimsically. 
“You didn’t know half my accomplish- 
ments. Who taught you to play poker?” 

“And I’m quite fascinated with it,” 
Marion laughed. “It’s such a barbarous 
game!” 












“T suppose,” he said guardedly, “ that 
the Senator—that Julius will think I’ve be- 
come a regular roughneck!” 

“ He'll be delighted to find you so full 
of fun,” she replied. “I hope you haven’t 
forgotten, darling, that he is one of the 
vice presidents of the Brotherhood of the 
Republic, of which you are the president.” 

“I’m the president?” he asked in alarm. 
“Tell me, dear, between ourselves—what 


_is it all about?” 


Marion laughed and flitted to a desk, 
where she found a booklet. 

“You'd better refresh your memory of 
your own good deeds,” she said. “ Here is 
the brotherhood’s Declaration of Faith, 
which you wrote yourself at the request of 
the board of founders, including an ex- 
President of the United States and ever so 
many judges, educators, clergymen, labor 
leaders, and so on. It’s really the boiled 
down essence of your book, which started 
the whole movement.” 

‘“‘T seem to be a regular fellow,” he said 
with a comical smile. ‘I think I'll have 
to read some of my books.” 

“You'll find them very improving,” she 
returned demurely. “‘ Tiger Trails in 
Tibet,’ by Frank Travers Dawson, author 
of ‘Song Birds of Alaska’; ‘ The Unpopu- 
larity of Tolerance,’ by Frank Travers 
Dawson, author of ‘ Tiger Trails in Tibet ’; 
‘Ideals and Economics,’ by Frank Travers 
Dawson, author of ‘ Minding Our Neigh- 
bor’s Business.’ ” 

“ All that?” He threw up his hands. 
“T must have worked like a Chinaman!” 

“You worked much too hard, my dear,” 
said Marion, “and you didn’t play with 
me half enough. That is why you’re being 
punished now by having to play with me 
all the time.” . 

“T want a life sentence of that punish- 
ment, please!’’ he replied. 


VII 
“A Mr. WITHERS would like to see you, 


sir.” 

It was the butler. Marion had gone to 
take off her riding togs and put on a pretty 
frock for the Senator. Colonel Dawson 
looked up from his perusal of the “ Dec- 
laration of Faith” of the Brotherhood of 
the Republic. 

“A Mr. Withers?” he repeated, with a 
slight frown. “ Tell Mr. Withers to go to 
the devil!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the butler, turning obedi- 
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ently to go, while the colonel resumed his 
reading. 

“No!” said the colonel, as an after- 
thought. “ You can bring him here.” 

Mr. Withers had arrayed himself gor- 


geously and slicked his hair with extra ex- 


actitude. His mien was bland and ob- 
sequious. His diamonds shone with unusual 
luster. 

“My respects, Colonel Dawson,” he 
purled in his oiliest tone. “I hope you’re 
very well, sir, and also your good lady.” 

Mr. Withers’s idea of launching a high- 
class blackmail operation was to be kind 
to the victim, and not to let him see the 
harpoon until absolutely necessary. He 
smiled ingratiatingly, but the colonel did 
not look up from his reading. 

“ Take a seat,” he grunted. 

“ Thank you kindly, colonel,” said Mr. 
Withers, and seated himself on the edge of 
one of the capacious library chairs. “ Nice 
place you got here. You certainly are fixed 
up snug and elegant. Some estate!” 

“You’ve got a nerve to come here!” 
ejaculated the colonel between his teeth. 

“Well, colonel”—Mr. Withers put a 
caressing accent on the “colonel” every 
time he used the word—“I wanted to see 
if I couldn’t bring about some kind of an 
understanding between you and a certain 
lady.” 

“ What about?” 

“ Well, in the first place, about the late 
Mr. Richard Swan’s last will and testa- 
ment, which you removed from his private 
safe in the presence of witnesses,” said Mr. 
Withers smoothly. 

“ What about it?” inquired the colonel 
harshly. 

“This here lady I have reference to,” 
Mr. Withers unfolded tortuously, “ is liable 
to be up against it in the matter of getting 
letters of administration for the estate, she 
having had a husband previous to the said 
Richard Swan, which she never has went 
through the red tape of getting a divorce. 
from the first one.” 

“‘ She was always careless,” remarked the 
colonel grimly. 

‘She hopes you have no hard feelings, 
colonel.” 

“None whatever,” said the colonel. 
“She and you are welcome to go to the 
devil in your own way.” 

“She only asks for the widow’s mite, 
so to speak,” Mr. Withers pursued unctu- 

ously. “The late Mr. Swan ”—a delicate 
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stress was laid upon the word “ late ”— 
“left his sister, Miss Alice, well provided 
for, having endowed her with an annuity at 
the time of his marriage, and the widow 
don’t feel that she ought to be left empty- 
handed in this hard, crool world.” 

“T'll think about it,” the colonel mused. 
“Tl look up that will. Perhaps I'll let 
her have it. The only doubt in my mind 
is about Renegade.” 

“ T was coming to that question, colonel,” 
Mr. Withers responded with alacrity. 
“That there colt is another problem to 
the suffering widow. She would like to 
know who owns him now.” 

“Who owns Renegade? That’s a silly 
question!” the colonel exclaimed irritably. 
“Who bred the colt? Who owned his 
dam? Who saved his life when she foaled 
him? Who raised him, doctored him, 
bandaged his legs, taught him manners, 
made a friend of him, rode bareback on 
him, and got him the most expensive 
trainer in America?” 

“ T’ll tell you who done all that, colonel,” 
Mr. Withers countered warily. “ Dick 
Swan done it all.” 

“Of course!” cried the colonel. 

“ And Dick Swan,” added Mr. Withers, 
lifting a diamonded finger, “is dead and 
cremated.” 

The colonel slumped in his chair and 
stared moodily at the other man, 

“ And it’s makin’ Dick Swan’s widow 
kind of nervous, Colonel Dawson,” Mr. 
Withers continued, “to be hearing from 
Renegade’s trainer that you’ve been driving 
out there to the farm and giving him orders 
about the handling of the colt.” 

“T see the game!” said the colonel sar- 
donically. “ You want me to buy my own 
colt—you and my inconsolable widow! 
Did she send you here?” 

“In a way she did, colonel. We thought 
you might rather see me blow in here than 
her—fixed the way you are now.” 

“T could cheerfully,” muttered the colo- 
nel, “have dispensed with a visit from 
either of you!” 

“Lord!” cried Mr. Withers. “ That 
sounded exactly like Dictionary Dick! It’s 
kind of ghostly to hear his cuttin’ little 
speeches rappin’ out in another voice from 
another gentleman!” 

“Where is Mrs. Swan now?” the colonel 
demanded abruptly. 

“ To tell you the truth, colonel,” was the 
reply, “I left her in the taxicab around 
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the turn of the drive, near the pine knoll— 
her and Miss Alice.” 

“ Alice?” cried the colonel, springing to 
his feet. ‘“ Why didn’t you tell me? I'll 
come right down.” 

On his way to the terrace, with Joe, he 
was halted by the announcement of Senator 
Weldon’s name. He turned to face that 
august visitor. 

“ My dear Frank,” said the Senator, as 
they shook hands, “ you’re looking better 
than I’ve seen you for years!” 

“ Because I’ve cut out all intellectual 
work,” said the colonel hastily. “I’ve 
sworn off the midnight oil, and I mean 
never to write another book.” While the 
Senator gasped in astonishment, he called 
out to Joe, who was waiting at the French 
window: ‘“ You’d better bring those ladies 
up to the house yourself, Withers. Come 
around to the terrace and walk right into 
the billiard room there.” 

“ All right, colonel,” said Joe, and took 
himself off. 

“Isn't that fellow the friend of Dick 
Swan’s widow?” asked the Senator. 

“Yes, he’s her friend, Julius,” replied 
the colonel easily. ‘I have a little business 
with them—my first horse deal.” Ha, ha! 
What’s the good word from Washington, 
old top?” 

“Three good words, Frank,” the Senator 
responded. “ First, the Brotherhood of the 
Republic is recruiting all over the country 
at the rate of six thousand a month.” 

“A great cause, Julius, a great cause!” 
exclaimed the colonel piously, trying to re- 
member what cause it was. 

“ Secondly, my dear boy, your saving of 
that woman’s life was a great publicity 
stunt. Coming just at this time, it has had 
a splendid effect on the public mind. 
Thirdly, you are now confronted with an 
opportunity to make a great sacrifice for 
your country,” 

“Indeed! How’s that?” asked the colo- 
nel cautiously. 

“ By running for the House.” 

“* What house?” 

“The House of Representatives.” 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed the colonel, 
wiping his brow. 

“‘ Against Ben Levinsky, the King of the 
Communists.” 

“ But listen, Julius—” 

“ He has a tremendous following in the 
most populous part of your district, Frank. 
A man who has made a fortune at the 














bar, but who knows so little of the laws of 
nature that he believes the tree of humanity 
would grow better with its branches under- 
ground and its roots in the air.” 

“Would I—wouldn’t I have to make 
speeches?” stammered the colonel. 

‘“That’s where you’d shine.” 

“ Shine!” 

‘“‘T don’t say you can beat him, Frank, 
but the whole country will watch that tight, 
and your gallantry will place you in a posi- 
tion to expect the highest of honors, later 
on, at the hands of the American people.” 

“My dear Julius,” protested the colonel 
earnestly, “‘I don’t want anything at the 
hands of the American people—honestly, 
not a solitary thing! I only want a quiet 
life.” 

“But you’ve always wanted to serve, 
Frank.” 

“Have I? Well, I'll tell you how I'd 
like to serve, Julius—by getting this bird 
Levinsky into a _ sixteen-foot ring and 
pounding the daylights out of him!” 

The Senator gave him a sharp look of 
mingled astonishment and amusement. 

“ Frank, you’ve been enlarging your vo- 
cabulary,” he remarked. 

“ Oh, I get that lowbrow stuff from Mur- 
phy, out in the stable,” replied the colonel 
hastily. : 

“It’s good for campaign speeches,” said 
the Senator. “Give it to ’em hot and 
strong!” 

VIII 


Marion found them immersed in argu- 
ment—the Senator warmly urging, Frank 
-vehemently resisting. 

“Do let me arbitrate!” she proposed 
brightly. ‘ What is it all about?” 

“Dear lady, you always come like a 
benediction,” said the Senator. ‘I don’t 
need to ask you whether you keep abreast 
of politics.” 

“T have to,” she replied mischievously, 
“since Frank has taken to the sporting 
page.” 

“Then you can grasp what it might 
mean for Frank to contest the election of 
Ben Levinsky to the House.” 

The suggestion immediately struck her 
as the Senator had intended. It photo- 
graphed on her imagination the panorama 
of a statesmanlike career with unlimited 
potentialities. 

“Tf he only can!” she exclaimed. “If 
he only will!” 
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“TI think he can,” said the Senator 
gravely. “I think he will.” 

The colonel was silent. His flippant re- 
sourcefulness had deserted him. A sense of 
sudden responsibility seemed to weigh upon 
him. He leaned forward in his chair, his 
elbows on his knees, and drooped his head. 

“Tf he will only believe in himself 
again!” said Marion. 

She sat on the arm of his chair, and 
fondled his shoulders with vivifying hands. 
The room filled with shadow as a cloud 
passed over the sun. There was a murmur 
of distant thunder. 

“For a long time,” said the Senator 
quietly, “‘I have had a feeling that Frank 
has a special destiny connected with this 
nation, and that I am here for the purpose 
of pulling the wires for him. I never spoke 
of this before, and I didn’t intend to now, 
but somehow there seems to be something 
in the air—” 

“Yes!” said Marion in a low tone. “I 
feel as if there were some one else in this 
room—an unseen intelligence.” 

The colonel started nervously to his feet. 

“Why do you say that?” he cried in a 
shaking voice. 

“What is the matter, dear?” asked 
Marion, alarmed at his agitation. 

“ Nothing—nothing at all,” he stam- 
mered, trying to control himself; “ only 
this talk of something in the air and some- 
body in the room—it simply gets on my 
nerves!” 

The other two looked at him in deep con- 
cern, with the same thought in their minds 
—that Frank was living: under a tense 
nervous strain of some kind. They looked 
at each other with anxious and wondering 
eyes. 

A gust of wind blew in a curtain at one 
of the windows. Marion went over and 
put down the sash. More thunder sounded, 
a little nearer. 

The colonel tried to undo the impression 
he had created. 

“ Don’t mind me,” he said with a laugh. 
“‘T get skittish in a storm, like the horses. 
Go on talking politics. What was it you 

were saying about the Brotherhood of the 
Republic?” 

“ Frank,” said the Senator genially, “ it 
is mobilizing the moral energies of this 
nation. In an age of doubt and strife, it 
has struck the grand old spiritual note, and 
struck it in a way that is echoing in the 
hearts of the people.” 
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“Don’t you remember, dear,” Marion 
put in, “ the night you read the ‘ Declara- 
tion of Faith’ in Carnegie Hall?” 

“Of course I do,” the colonel cried. 
“ They tore up the benches!” 

He picked up the booklet and began to 
read rather wildly: 


“We believe in the divinity of democracy. 

“We believe it is the slow-growing tree on 
which will blossom some day the flower of per- 
fect government, of which all men dream, and 
we will not let that tree be torn up by the roots. 

“We believe that the one great enemy of man- 
kind is the devil of selfishness, which is ever seek- 
ing to destroy democracy, either from above or 
from below. 

“We believe that a great scientific principle is 
contained in the precept, which many quote and 
few follow—‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ ” 


He read no more, but broodingly repeat- 
ed the last words: 


“Do ye even so to them.” 


Whatever may have been in his mind, it 
seemed to Marion that he was taking the 
words home to himself in some special and 
secret way that she could not fathom. 

“The beauty of your book, Frank,” said 
the Senator, ‘“‘ was that it was not only elo- 
quent, but practical. It’s amazing how 
people have caught on to the idea of mak- 
ing the republic perfect by loving their 
neighbors.” 

“TI think the time was ripe for it,” said 
Marion. “People’s hearts were parched 
with selfishness and intolerance, and ready 
to catch like prairie grass from the flame 
of the spirit. That flame needed a human 
torch, and Frank became the torch.” 

“Then the light of the torch has gone 
out!”’ the colonel cried in a broken voice. 
He threw down the booklet. “Oh, you 
don’t know what it costs me to tell you 
this,” he went on, as Marion uttered words 
of protest; “ but you mustn’t count on me 
any more, dear. Don’t deceive yourself. 
I’m not the man I used to be!”’ 

The other two peered at each other’s 
white faces in a brooding silence made 
more tense by the increasing darkness and 
suspense of the overhanging storm. An- 
other moment, and it burst in flashing 
artillery and a deluge of rain. 

A clamor of voices sounded on the ter- 
race. Three people hurried in through the 
French window and made for the door of 
the billiard room, Mr. Withers leading the 
way as if walking on eggs. Mildred, in a 
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showy costume, was dragging Alice, who 
wore a raincoat. 

“My Gawd, my hat’s ruined!” cried 
Mildred. “ Joe, I told you to bring an 
umbrella!” 

Joe responded with an agonized gesture 
for silence, as he ushered them into the bil- 
liard room, which opened off from the win- 
dow alcove of the library. Marion Daw- 
son, mystified by this triple apparition, 
turned in inquiry to her husband, who re- 
plied to her look: 

“T hope you don’t mind, dear. I told 
that fellow to take them into the billiard 
room. I have a little business with them. 
If you’ll pardon me—” 

“ Certainly, dear.” 

With a weary and irresolute gesture he 
wandered to the billiard room. The storm 
increased in violence. 

“Your visitors arrived in good time,” 
said the Senator. 

“ Did you recognize them, Julius?” Ma- 
rion inquired. 

“The Swan family—yes. That was a 
sudden friendship.” 

“ There’s no doubt,” said Marion, “ that 
Frank was painfully affected in his mind by 
the death of that man. What impression 
has he made on you since then?” 

“T couldn’t have imagined such a change 
of personality without change of feature.” 

“In some ways, Julius, he has become a 
child—a spoiled, willful, lovable child.” 

“ One singular thing that has struck me,” 
said the Senator, “is that he no longer 
looks me straight in the face.” 

“The same with me; and before the 
accident he used to gaze into my very soul!- 
And there are many other ways,” she added 
thoughtfully, “in which Frank is dif- 
ferent now.” 

“ For instance?” 

“Well, for instance, he is much fonder of 
games of all kinds. In golf, his driving has 
improved wonderfully, but his putting is 
not so accurate. In tennis, he is much 
more dashing and aggressive. As for bil- 
liards, he has an entirely new skill that is 
simply magical—the balls roll wherever he 
wants them. The strangest thing is that 
he insists on playing everything for money 
—says a little bet adds interest to the 
game.” 

The Senator raised his brows in astonish- 
ment. 

“And have you seen his handwriting 
since the accident?” Marion continued. 
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“No. Is it unlike his old hand?” 

“ Entirely different. He had to register 
a new signature at the bank before they 
would honor his checks.” 


IX 


A SENSE of profound mystery seized 
upon Senator Weldon. His mind groped 
for the key that would unlock it. From 
Marion he obtained a specimen of Frank’s 
new handwriting, which he would never 
have recognized. It seemed to him that the 
case was one that would repay a thorough 
scientific investigation, and Marion agreed 
with him. 

They were discussing the matter earnest- 
ly when the colonel returned from the bil- 
liard room. There was a striking change in 
him. The cloud had gone from his face. 
He was all voluble eagerness, and his speech 
was slightly incoherent. 

“Marion, dear,” he stuttered, “how 
would you like me to make you a present 
of the speediest racing colt that ever came 
out of Kentucky? He’s playful as a kitten, 
with the heart of a lion and wonderful, 
sad, intelligent eyes something like yours.” 

“ Could I ride him sidesaddle?” Marion 
inquired innocently. 


“No, my angel,” he laughed, “ and you 


couldn’t drive him in the governess cart; 
but just think how you would feel, sweet- 
heart, to be standing up on your seat, the 
queen of the grand stand, with your field 
glasses up, and to see that glorified grey- 
hound slide out in front of the rocking 
procession to the music of twenty thousand 
madmen roaring ‘ Renegade! Renegade! 
Renegade!’ ” 

Marion and the Senator were dum- 
founded. Anything more unlike Frank 
Dawson could hardly have been imagined. 
The speaker seemed to sense their startled 
reaction. 

“Was I talking very loud?” he said 
hastily. “Tt seems to be that I was shout- 
ing my head off. I wonder if there could 
have been any foreign substance in that 
whisky! Those people in the billiard room 
were sneezing,” he added, in response to 
Marion’s look of astonishment, “so I gave 
them a little Scotch, and I took a highball 
myself. It was my first drink since the 
accident.” 

“But you never did drink whisky, 
Frank,” she remonstrated. 

His mouth opened, and he looked at her 
comically. 
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“In that case,” he returned, with a quirk 
of a smile, “ it’s no wonder that I feel like 
making a political speech! Ahem!  Fel- 
low citizens! The republic is in danger! 
How’s that, Julius?” 

“‘ Frank, come here a minute,” said the 
Senator quietly. “I want to try a little 
experiment.” 

“What kind of an experiment?” asked 
the colonel, confronting him. 

“Well, this is an experiment in—optics. 
I want you to look at me.” 

“Td rather look at Marion.” 

“Never mind Marion. Keep your eyes 
still!” 

“‘T can’t make ’em behave.” 

“ You’re not trying,” said the Senator. 

“Why don’t you take my finger-prints?” 
scoffed the colonel. 

“ Just look me straight in the eyes, 
Frank!” 

“ That’s exactly what I’m doing, Julius,” 
declared the colonel. 

“No, you're not. 
bridge of my nose.” 

The colonel covered his confusion with 
an uproarious laugh. 

“Oh, you’re incorrigible, Julius!” he 
cried. ‘ This isn’t an experiment—it’s a 
cockfight!” 

He winged his elbows and pranced on his 
feet in imitation of a fighting cock, effectu- 
ally bringing an end to Senator Weldon’s 
experiment. The Senator was more than 
ever puzzled and thoughtful. Whatever 
the mystery might be, he reflected, Frank 
himself was conscious of it, and was 
anxious to keep it hidden. 

As Marion showed no enthusiasm over 
the prospect of acquiring a race horse, and 
as she reminded her husband that the 
“sport of kings” was not in this country 
an accompaniment of high statesmanship, 
he was for sending his visitors away; but 
Marion insisted on paying them some at- 
tention, and had them in for a cup of tea. 
Mr. Withers did not take much interest in 
that beverage, but the colonel hospitably 
added the decanter of Scotch to the menu, 
thereby making the occasion more con- 
genial for both Mr. Withers and Mrs. 
Swan. 

Meanwhile Marion had taken Alice un- 
der her wing, and had introduced her to 
the Senator, whom she had already told of 
the blind woman’s peculiar faculty for re- 
ceiving impressions from another person’s 
hand. When he begged her to exercise this 
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gift upon himself, she held his hand quite 
simply, and began: 

“T only tell my feelings as they come.” 
She paused. “How many different people 
you meet!” she went on. “ Always plan- 
ning—planning! And moving about! You 
came here from a distance, but it seems to 
me you are going away before the day is 
over.” 

With a confirmatory nod to Marion, the 
Senator said: 

“ A little caucus down in Atlantic City 
to-night.” 

“But you will come back again very 
soon,” continued Alice. She stroked his 
finger tips lightly, one after another. “I 
should like to have you for a friend, but 
not for an enemy. How many things and 
people come into your life, trying to push 
you away from your main purpose!” 

“Ah, that’s the trouble!” said the 
Senator. 

“ But your purpose is so strong,” she 
went on, “ that it gathers in all these other 
things and people and purposes, and uses 
them for itself.” 

“T can see that you’re a dangerous wom- 
an,” laughed the Senator. ‘“ You're telling 
my secrets.” 

“Your main purpose is not a selfish 
one,” she continued, “and that gives you 
great strength; but there is something in 
the way—an obstacle.” The Senator shot a 
glance at Marion. “ You don’t seem to un- 
derstand this obstacle. You seem to be 
groping at it in the dark.” 

“ What is the nature of it?” the Senator 
questioned eagerly. 

- “A change in some situation, or some 
person—yes, a person—that has much to 
do with your purpose.” 

“ And what—what is the cause of this 
change?” 

Marion and the Senator bent their heads 
toward the blind woman, but before she 
could reply there was a startling crash be- 
hind her. They had not observed that the 
colonel had detached himself from the 
group at the decanter, and had softly ap- 
proached the little séance by the fireplace. 
He had just elbowed over a large Sévres 
vase. 
The crash, followed by his outcry of dis- 
may and apology, brought Alice out of her 
abstracted condition with a start. She 
dropped the Senator’s hand, and resumed 
her alert consciousness of the situation 
around her. 
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An accident? So the colonel implied, de- 
nouncing himself volubly as “ butter- 
fingers”; but the Senator, glancing at him 
keenly, had his doubts. 

“Please continue, Miss Swan,” he 
begged, giving her his hand again. 

“Tt has all gone away,” replied Alice in 
a troubled voice. 

“ Now I feel terribly guilty!” the colonel 
cried. ‘“ A moment’s carelessness, a trifling 
accident, and the veil is drawn, the oracle 
is silenced. Never mind, Julius! The power 
of prophecy comes and goes, and we’ve got 
to shoot it on the wing. Ha, ha! But I 
do hope Miss Swan will forgive me!” 

To which Alice replied in a level tone: 

“Yes, I forgive you, Colonel Dawson.” 

The Senator looked at her quickly, struck 
by the vague thought of a possible under- 
standing between these two; but her face 
was so tranquil that he dismissed the idea 
as fantastic. 

A little later, however, there came an in- 
cident that revived and riveted in his mind 
the impression of some hidden link between 
Frank Dawson and the family of Dick 
Swan. It is probable that Joe Withers had 
been made a little incautious by his atten- 
tions to the decanter, which was now almost 
empty. His blackmail adventure had not 
progressed very well, for the colonel had 
declined to buy Renegade at the extortion- 
ate figure asked for him—or, indeed, to buy 
the horse at all. Darkness was approach- 
ing, the storm was increasing, Mr. Withers 
may have lost his head. 

He got the colonel off into the billiard 
room, Mrs. Swan accompanying them. Ac- 
cording to that lady’s testimony, obtained 
long afterward, he began with stiff demands 
and ended -with threats of exposure. The 
three who had been left in the library knew 
nothing of what was said, but their ears 
were suddenly startled by angry voices, 
followed by the sounds of a scuffle, a scream 
from Mildred, and a culminating crash, 
bump, and clatter as Mr. Withers went 
down and out, carrying a rack of billiard 
cues with him. 

“ He got what was coming to him,” was 
the colonel’s only explanation, as the Sena- 
tor bent over the unconscious man. 

Mrs. Swan was not much more communi- 
cative. Her version of the fracas was: 

2H Joe got too gay, and that’s all there is 
to it.” 

The victim had a bump on the back of 
his head where it struck the wall or floor, 














and was bleeding from a cut on his left eye- 
brow, in the administration of which the 
colonel had peeled one of his own knuckles. 
All this, of course, was a painful scandal 
in a well ordered household. Marion Daw- 
son had read of such things, with an inward 
shiver, but had never thought to be im- 
plicated in such a drama under her own 
roof. As for Alice, she was frozen with 
dismay. 

It was impossible to keep it from the 
servants. Fowler, the butler, was already 
in the billiard room. He and Wilkins, the 
colonel’s valet, made the victim comfort- 
able, stanched the bleeding of his wound, 
and finally resuscitated him. Fortunately 
it did not seem necessary to call a doctor. 
Mr. Withers himself strongly opposed such 
a step. 

In the Senator’s mind, and possibly in 
Marion’s, there dwelt a lively fear of pub- 
licity. He well knew what ugly implica- 
tions would be involved in the printed news 
of such an imbroglio. When two men fight 
in the presence of a woman, and the wife 
of one of the men is in an adjoining room— 
what an unleashing of the hounds of scur- 
rility! And when one of the men is Joe 
Withers and the other Colonel Dawson, 
president of the Brotherhood of the Re- 
public—Senator Weldon felt gooseflesh all 
over him. 

Mr. Withers made a good recovery. 
With sticking plaster over his.eye and a re- 
assuring aroma of arnica from the back of 
his head, he was soon pulling at a strong 
cigar and demanding to be driven back to 
his hotel for dinner. 

Before leaving, with Mildred and Alice, 
he turned to the silent and preoccupied 
colonel and snarled, without removing the 
cigar from his teeth: 

“You'll hear from me later!” 


x 


THAT was a night of terror for Marion. 
Against the background of a storm destined 
to be marked in meteorological annals as a 
West Indian hurricane that switched north- 
eastward from the Gulf of Mexico, and 
finally went raging out into the Atlantic 
Steamship lanes, she passed through such 
a tempest of emotional experience as falls 
to the lot of few women. 

Senator Weldon may have had some 
vague intuition of impending stress in the 
Dawson household, for he offered to remain 
all night; but Marion would not consent td 
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his missing his engagement in Atlantic City, 
which she knew was an important one. 

The colonel had relapsed into a moody 
silence. After the Senator’s departure he 
showed signs of relief, and seemed to be 
fascinated by the storm; but he appeared 
anxious to avoid conversation of any per- 
sonal kind. The events of the afternoon 
were not mentioned—greatly to Marion’s 
relief, for she desired above all to forget 
them; but they were present in the minds 
of both, and each was conscious of it. 

This gave their fragmentary talk an air 
of insincerity. They dined almost in si- 
lence, and ate hardly anything. Frank 
avoided looking at her, but she took fre- 
quent opportunities of observing him. His 
cheeks had an ashy pallor. His burning 
eyes had a sunken and narrowed look. The 
muscles about his mouth twitched, and his 
hands were never still. 

Into her mind, like a dagger, came the 
fear that he might be on the edge of losing 
his reason. She strove to banish the 
thought. She made a great effort to throw . 
a healing wave of vivacity and affectionate 
playfulness into the conversation; but that 
note didn’t ring true, and: they both felt it. 
Silence settled over it like a pall. 

Marion was alarmed at the discovery of a 
new feeling in herself toward Frank—a 
feeling of estrangement and almost of re- 
sentment. In vain she told herself that her 
husband was a sick man, and that all his 
aberrations must be overlooked. The feel- 
ing of pure pity and infinite tolerance that 
she tried to invoke would not arrive. She 
could not shake off an impression of decep- 
tion being practiced upon her. Something 
dark and underhand—something that she 
could not define—now clung to the per- 
sonality of the man whom she adored. 
That inexplicable scene of the afternoon, 
that vulgar brawl with loose characters 
whom he had brought into the sacred pre- 
cincts of their home—it had wounded her 
soul, and the wound would not heal. 

Glancing at him after an interval of 
thought, she suddenly realized that he had 
been growing unlike himself. Insensibly, 
during their three weeks at Lakewood, his 
features had been yielding to new habits of 
expression. Now, in a moment of lucid 
vision, she perceived a sharp contrast be- 
tween the Frank Dawson who sat there 
with bent brows, crumbling his bread, and 
the Frank Dawson of her love and dreams. 
At the same instant, as she thought of that 
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earlier Frank Dawson, her heart seemed to 
receive, she knew not whence, an impres- 
sion—it almost felt like a signal—of reas- 
surance and comfort. 

A sense of anxious duty kept her near 
him after dinner, and they spent the 
greater part of the evening in the library, as 
usual. From time to time he would leave 
her for longer or shorter intervals, always 
returning with vivid reports of the be- 
havior of the storm. The color came back 
to his face, and so did a certain wild will- 
fulness that she had seen in it once or twice 
since the accident. 

His rooms were in the new west wing of 
the house, and after one of his longer ab- 
sences she thought he must have gone to 
bed; but suddenly he reappeared, more 
animated than ever. His face had never 
been handsomer or more undisciplined. 

‘“¢ Marion, dear,’’ he sang out, “ the lawn 
is a sheet of water, your rose garden’s a 
lagoon, and you ought to see the trees 
tossing their arms against the sky!” 

“You always loved a storm, dear,” she 
reminded him. 

“* Ah, you don’t know how much!” He 
stared at her strangely. ‘ You don’t know 


how I want to toss my arms like the trees, 
because at last I am free!” 

“Free from what, Frank?” she asked, 
almost losing her anxiety in the contagion 
of his transport. 

“ From fear,” he replied. 


“You ador- 
able creature! You gift of heaven! From 
the stupid, conscientious fear of grasping 
the treasure that is mine! My glorious 
wife!” 

He launched himself toward her, and she 
—she would have yielded dutifully to that 
conjugal embrace, had not something un- 
seen forced her to start back with a sudden 
cry of alarm. 

“What was that, Frank?” she stam- 
mered. “ Did you feel something come be- 
tween us?” 

“Yes—no, it’s only imagination! I 
know those tricks!” 

“There it is again!” she gasped. 
“Something with force—intelligent, vigi- 
lant—how strange!” 

Her voice died away, and her eyes filled 
with wonder. 

“Nothing but nerves,” he ejaculated 
hoarsely, ‘‘ or some mischievous bogy of 
the borderland! ‘You can drive it away, as 
I do, by defying it!” 

“No, no!” 
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She retreated before his onrush. A whiff 
of alcohol reached her, and gave wings to 
her flight from the library, along a corridor, 
through the morning room, and up a short 
stair to a door leading to her own quarters. 

As she opened the door, she turned to 
glance at him. He was already mounting 
the steps. An extra dazzling flash of light- 
ning played on his upturned face, and it 
seemed to her vision the face of a stranger 
and alien. The next moment she had 
locked the door behind her. 

Anxiety for her husband would have 
made that night a wakeful one, even with- 
out the tumult and the mysterious crash- 
ings of the storm. Marion wondered if her 
fear had not been exaggerated, if her im- 
pression of an intervening intelligence had 
not been a mere play of her excited 
imagination, if her flight from Frank had 
not been an unwifely desertion of him in 
his extremity. After long doubtings, an in- 
ward mentor seemed to say that she need 
not reproach herself. 

Toward morning, when the storm mod- 
erated, she fell asleep and had a dream. It 
was an extraordinary dream, mystic and 
seemingly of deep spiritual import. Alice 
appeared in it, and so did Frank—in a way 
that seemed to promise some light on his 
mental condition, if only Marion could in- 
terpret it. 

Perhaps Alice could. Marion decided to 
send the sedan to the hotel for the blind 
woman, with a note asking her to come. 

Meanwhile her maid brought her the 
news that Colonel Dawson had left the 
house in the middle of the night. Murphy 
reported that his master had gone to the 
stable, put a bridle on the mare, and ridden 
her out bareback. Since then he had not 
been seen. 

When Alice came, it was with another 
startling piece of news. Joe Withers had 
been found murdered, his skull broken 
“with a blunt instrument,” according to 
the police, in an obscure street of the town. 


XI 


Att his finery soaked with rain, Joe’s 
body had been found huddled at the head 
of an area stairway. A milkman had 
stumbled on it at dawn. Evidently, ac- 
cording to the police, death had occurred 
some few hours earlier. 

Alice’s story was soon told. Marion did 
not mention her husband’s wild equestrian 
sortie in the night. She felt it as a des- 














perate necessity that the two events should 
be kept scrupulously apart. To emphasize 
the separation, other subjects of conversa- 
tion should be sandwiched between those 
two. She told her dream. 

‘“‘T was on top of a high mountain,” she 
began, ‘“‘ and all around were other moun- 
tain tops.” 

“ Being on a mountain,” said Alice, 
“ means an initiation.” 

“ All the mountains were filled with 
thunder,” continued Marion; “but it 
wasn’t ordinary thunder. It made music— 
a stupendous symphony of thunder! It 
deafened me, but it ravished me. I un- 
derstood that this thunder music was con- 
nected with a ceremony—in fact, it was a 
ceremony—which had to do with my hus- 
band and me.” 

“Your husband and you!” repeated 
Alice breathlessly. 

“ Yes, but he wasn’t there at first, and I 
wanted him not to miss it. The music was 
all about great trials to endure, great dan- 
gers to overcome, and great purifications to 
accomplish; and I actually went through 
those mighty tests from the music itself, 
which tore through me like flaming swords, 
seeming to kindle new ideas and create new 
faculties in me.” 

“You see—an initiation,” said Alice. 

“ Suddenly,” Marion went on, “ you ap- 
peared at my side.” Alice caught her 
breath. ‘ You took me by the hand, dear, 
and pointed down the mountain; and I 
saw a great flood of water rising from the 
world below. It rose and rose until all the 
mountain tops were islands. ‘Then you 
stooped down, Alice, and stretched out your 
hand, and helped my husband out of the 
water.” 

“7 helped him out!” the blind woman 
repeated under her breath. 

“ Can it mean,” Marion hazarded, “ that 
you can help to restore my poor Frank to 
his old self, his real self?” 

“Oh, if only it were possible!” Alice 
murmured. 

“You helped him out of the water— 
what does that mean?” 

“ Water,” sald Alice, with troubled hesi- 
tation, “is a symbol of what psychologists 
have begun to call the unconscious. Some 
call it the astral plane.” 

“Then doesn’t it mean that my hus- 
band’s memory of himself has dropped into 
the unconscious, and that you can help it 
out into consciousness?” 
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Alice did not reply at once, but crossed 
her hands on her breast with a simple 
gesture, and lapsed into perfect quiet. 
Marion waited. At the end of perhaps a 
minute, the blind woman said: 

“TI could judge better if I could talk 
with him a little—alone.” 

“We may be able to arrange that,” re- 
plied Marion hastily, “later in the morn- 
ing. Just at present he—he is not here.” 

Her voice betrayed her. Her anxious 
heart overflowed. 

Senator Weldon, who had hurried back 
to Lakewood on the early business men’s 
express, reached the house just in time to 
listen, with Alice, to Marion’s account of 
her husband’s disappearance. The Senator 
effected to make light of it, as a prank that 
would soon end in the wanderer’s return; 
but Alice—Marion could see that she was 
petrified with a nameless fear, to banish 
which she was summoning all her spiritual 
resources. 

Marion did not mention the murder of 
Joe Withers. Those two themes must not 
be placed in juxtaposition! Alice instinc- 
tively observed the same ritual. ° 

“A romantic adventure!” said the Sena- 
tor. “A midnight ride! Have you tele- 
phoned anywhere to inquire whether he has 
been seen?” 

“ Everywhere I could think of,” an- 
swered Marion, pushing a bell button. 

“ Road houses and the like?” 

“Yes, but many wires are down after 
the storm. Fowler has been trying all the 
Morning to get a connection with Brook- 
water Breeding and Stock Farm, where 
Frank liked to go sometimes.” 

Fowler entered in response to the bell, 
and she asked him about that connection. 

“T was just talking to Information, 
ma’am,” he said. ‘“ She can’t promise that 
the wires in that section will be working 
before noon.” 

“I want the car, Fowler,” said Marion. 
“ T’ll drive there.” 

She was ready in a few minutes. The 
Senator proposed that he, or Alice, or both, 
should accompany her, but Marion thought 
it better to go alone, and she wished them 
to be in the house in case of Frank’s re- 
turn in her absence. 

When she had gone, the Senator walked 
up and down in troubled cogitation, then 
halted in front of the immobile Alice. 

“T wish you had known Frank Dawson 
before the accident, Miss Swan,” he said. 
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“Or did you know him?” he added, with 
a swift second thought. 

“No, sir,” replied Alice positively. 

“Of course not—-I remember; but 
Frank’s case is bewildering.” He walked 
up and down again. “ You couldn’t imagine 
a better balanced man than Frank Dawson 
used to be. His every action seemed to 
spring from a perfect union of mind and 
heart. He tolerated the weaknesses of 
others, without sharing them. He enjoyed 
life to the full, but with the sobriety of one 
who has learned that life exists for some- 
thing higher than enjoyment. But now—” 

The Senator shrugged his shoulders, and 
came to another halt before her. 

‘** Miss Swan, to my mind it only goes to 
show that deep down in each one of us, 
even the best of us, is a chained monster, a 
Caliban, that we have little by little brought 
under partial control; but it is always 
watching for a chance to jump on our 
necks. This thing—‘ half savage and haif 
child,’ as Kipling says—in some mysterious 
way seems to have gained the upper hand 
over my poor friend, Frank Dawson. 
However ”—he pulled himself together 
with another shrug—“ that’s all guesswork. 
Tell me, Miss Swan—or may I call you 
Alice?” 

“Oh, yes—please do!” she begged. 

“Thank you. Well, Alice, you receive 
such vivid impressions from people you 
meet for the first time, that I would very 
much like to hear your first impressions of 
Frank Dawson.” 

“‘ My first impressions of him?” she re- 
peated in a troubled voice. 

“ Yes—on the afternoon after the col- 
lision. Your first reaction might throw 
some light on his case, happening so soon 
after the shock that knocked his personality 
galley-west.” 

“ But those impressions of mine,” Alice 
stammered, “are only for the moment. 
They fade away.” 

“T presume that his object in calling 
at your home was to notify your brother’s 
family of his death.” 

“‘T—think so,” she responded uneasily. 
“T was in another room—my own room— 
when he arrived.” 

“ When you had a conversation with him 
afterward, how did his manner impress 
you?” 

“ His manner?” 

“ Did he show signs of great nervous ten- 
sion or excitement?” 
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“T didn’t notice. 
were wrought up.” 

“Did he speak calmly and ‘coherently 
about the death of your brother?” 

“The death of my brother?” she echoed 
faintly. 

The Senator glanced at her. 

“’m afraid this subject is still a little 
painful to you,” he remarked gently. 

“No, not too painful,” replied Alice, 
bracing herself. 

“Can you remember what he said?” 

“Not the exact words. Just that Dick 
had been killed, and—he advised me to be 
brave, and—I think that was all.” 

“T see. Do you mind if I smoke a 
cigar?” 

“Oh, no, sir—I’ll be glad,” breathed 
Alice, with a sigh. 

“You have all the virtues,” said the 
Senator, lighting a fat one. ‘‘ You see,” he 
explained, “there is something quite mys- 
tifying about that visit of Frank’s to your 
brother’s home. In his normal state of 
consciousness, his first thought was always 
of Marion; but on this occasion he passed 
her by without apparent recognition, and 
went out of his way to call upon a family 
—an estimable family—of total strangers. 
You get my point?” 

“Indeed I do,” said Alice. 

“He was not the bearer of a last mes- 
sage from your brother?” 

' “No, sir.” 

“He had never even spoken to him?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Didn’t his visit seem a very strange 
one to you?” 

“Yes,” said Alice, with feeling, “a very 
strange one!” 

Struck by her tone, the Senator looked 
at her keenly. 

“ Alice, if you were I,” he demanded, 
“how would you approach the solution of 
this problem?” 

Alice fell into silence, and again, with a 
simplicity half childlike, crossed her hands 
on her breast. The Senator regarded her 
searchingly. Suddenly she straightened 
herself, as if with a sudden concentration 
of faculties. 

“Something is coming to me,”’ she said, 
“ about a book.” 

“‘ Something about a book?” echoed the 
Senator dubiously. 

“It may be nothing,” she murmured. 
“Wait! There seems to be a book from 
which you may receive some light on the 
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matter. It is in this house—in this room.” 


The Senator threw a doubtful glance around 
the library bookshelves. ‘I am to find it 
for you.” 

“ You?” he ejaculated incredulously. 

“Don’t speak, please!” 

She rose slowly. After a moment’s still- 
ness, she turned with slightly extended 
hands and began to move diagonally across 
the room. Her general direction was to- 
ward an alcove at the opposite end of the 
library from the French window embrasure. 
To reach it she had to skirt a desk, a table, 
and several chairs, feeling her way, but al- 
ways she resumed her course toward the 
alcove. The Senator accompanied her 
noiselessly, proffering no help. 

Reaching the alcove, she stationed her- 
self in front of a certain set of shelves, 
moved her hand through the air in front 
of one of them, settled it on a certain vol- 
ume, and took the book from the shelf. 

“This is the book,” she said, holding it 
out. 

The Senator observed, as he took it, that 
the top of the book was dusty. He blew 
away the dust and glanced at the title on 
the back of the volume. It brought a look 
of astonishment to his face. He glanced 
at the blind woman and opened the book 
at the title-page. This time he read the 
title aloud—*‘ Curiosities of Abnormal 
Psychology.’ 

“H-m!” he added. “I thought I was 
from Missouri, but you’ve got me guessing, 
Alice!” 

He turned to the table of contents, and 
ran his finger down the page, muttering: 

“Let me see—preface—introduction— 
Chapter I, ‘ The Boundaries of Personality ’ 
—ah — h-m — hello! ‘ Alteration of Per- 
sonality—Dissociate Personality — Obses- 
sion—The Case of Mr. A.—The Case of 
Mr. B.—The Case of Mrs. C.’ Chapter V 
—page one hundred and—” 

Colonel Dawson came striding in through 
the French window. 


XII 


THE colonel was bareheaded, disheveled, 
and haggard. His riding clothes and boots 
were splashed with mud. Without a glance 
toward the two silent figures in the alcove, 
he made straight for the desk and used the 
telephone. It was a Lakewood number that 
he called for. 

“Ts that you, doc?” he said. 
Colonel Dawson. 


“ This is 


I want you to go and 
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look after the mare. I left her down at the 
bend of the turnpike, near Brewster’s, 
where she dropped in her tracks. She’s 
badly foundered, doc. She’ll never be any 
good again; but don’t spare any trouble. 
Do everything you can for her, doc, and 
if you find you can’t do anything else— 
why, you'll have to put a bullet in her. 
fes, and I wish you’d put another one in 
the madman that rode the poor beast to 
death!” 

He hung up the receiver and dropped his 
head on his arm. 

“ Frank!” said the Senator, approaching 
him softly. 

“Ah! You're here, Senator?” He 
raised his head with an air of weary fa- 
tality. “In time to gloat over the horrible 
example!” 

““ Nonsense, Frank! It doesn’t hurt 
any of us to have a little fling. You didn’t 
see anything of Marion?” 

“Marion?” the colonel echoed despair- 
ingly. 

When he heard that she had started for 
Brookwater Farm in search of him, he was 
for starting after her, but was stayed by 
the realization of his disorderly appear- 
ance. He rang for Wilkins and ordered a 
hot bath. 

Senator Weldon watched the greeting he 
exchanged with Alice, and fancied that 
there was some constraint on both sides— 
a slight excess of formality, perhaps. He 
related to Frank the incident of the book, 
and showed it to him. Without change of 
feature, the colonel looked at the title and 
glanced over the list of contents. 

“* Obsession—The Case of Mr. A.—The 
Case of Mr. B.’—Ha! Looks quite inter- 
esting, Julius. I'll give it the once-over;” 
and he tucked the book under his arm. 

“ Wouldn’t you like me to study it while 
you’re taking your bath?” proposed the 
Senator, a little fussed. 

“No, no—I'll look into it and let you 
know whether it’s worth while,” said the 
colonel genially. 

“All right, Frank! Just let me ask you 
one question—did you know of Dick Swan’s 
death before you dived into the water after 
the stewardess?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You did? 

“ No.” 

“ Which is it, Frank?” 

“TI don’t remember. You mean that 
sporting man—that gambling fellow?” 
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“Of course—Alice’s brother.” 

“Oh, yes! I'll tell you what we'll do, 
Julius—we’ll attack this problem carefully 
when my head is a little clearer.” 

“Of course we mustn’t fatigue your 
brain, Frank,” said the Senator anxiously. 

“Qh, that’s all right,” responded the 
colonel. “I’m very curious to solve the 
puzzle myself; so while I’m taking my bath, 
you be thinking up some more questions.” 

And he breezed out with a wave of the 
hand. 

“One of the singular features of the 
case,” said the Senator to Alice, “is the 
extreme interest Frank has shown in that 
young race horse of your brother’s. What 
is its name?” 

“ Renegade.” 

“ By the way, where is Renegade now?” 

“ At Brookwater Farm, I believe,” she 
faltered. 

“So that’s the attraction there!” ex- 
claimed the Senator. 

Any further speculation was halted by 
the agitated arrival of Mildred Swan, al- 
most hysterical from a questioning by the 
authorities concerning the affairs of the 
murdered man. 

“T’ve got to see the colonel!” she bab- 
bled. ‘I’ve done the best I could for him. 
I won’t believe he did it unless he tells me 
so, and I’ve pretty nearly perjured myself 
to keep his name out of it. They wanted 
to know how poor Joe got the cut on his 
eyebrow, that had the sticking plaster on 
it. I gave them a song and dance about 
his walking into a door in the dark; but 
the way they try to trip you up! If they 
find the taxicab man that drove us here 
yesterday—oh, my Gawd! But I presume 
the colonel can easily prove that he was at 
home in bed when poor Joe got murdered.” 

Senator Weldon was staggered. All the 
implications of the situation revealed them- 
selves to him in a flash. He particularly 
recalled the parting shot addressed by the 
damaged Withers to Colonel Dawson on 
the previous evening—“ You'll hear from 
me later!” A palpable threat! 

Well he understood why neither Marion 
nor Alice had trusted herself to tell him 
the news of the murder; and now, to be 
armed to help his friend effectively in case 
of the worst, he must know all that was to 
be known, must break down all breakable 
barriers of mystification! 

Fortunately Mrs. Swan was in a suitable 
emotional condition for successful work by 
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an experienced cross-examiner; out the 
Senator did not care to perform that deli- 
cate operation in the presence of Alice. 
With soothing and honeyed words he be- 
guiled the suspectible Mildred out into the 
sunlit garden, to get the air, and to view 
the damage wrought by the storm. 

Alice waited. She was accustomed to 
wait. She waited peacefully, crossing her 
hands on her breast. Whether or not she 
believed there was any efficacy in that atti- 
tude, there was a legend among those who 
knew her best that after assuming it she 
sometimes manifested unexpected wisdom. 

“ Alice,” said the colonel when he re- 
joined her, all spruced up, “ this book is a 
dead give-away. I’m glad I got hold of it. 
Where is the grand inquisitor?” 

“ He is outside in the garden, with Mil- 
dred,” she replied. ‘“ He is asking her all 
kinds of questions about you.” 

The colonel laughed recklessly. 

“Let him try to prove that I am not 
Frank Dawson—here I stand to give him 
the lie! . The whole world is my witness; 
for the world, my dear, takes no account 
of the man inside, only of the solid flesh 
that he wears.” 

“ And you,” Alice faltered with sudden 
emotion, “ are making the very same mis- 
take, dear! You think you can go on liv- 
ing this lie without poisoning the man in- 
side. You don’t know that a lie can kill, 
but I know it, Dickie—I know it, because 
the lie I am helping you to live is killing 
me as well as you!” 

Her voice broke, and her body was 
shaken with a sob. He caught her by the 
shoulders and stammered: 

“Don’t, dear! I’m only bluffing. I 
know I’ve come to the end of my rope. 
Last night I steered the mare where the 
lightning was bursting, but it wouldn’t 
touch me. I tried to make her gallop under 
trees with low branches, but she always 
swerved, as if she had seen a ghost.” 

“Perhaps she did see one,’ said Alice 
strangely. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if she did,” he re- 
sponded, with a shrug; “ for last night, in 
a flash, I remembered how I stole this body. 
I flew at that drowning man and fought 
him for it. I threw him out like a pick- 
pocket, because I was crazy to enter Rene- 
gade in the Burlington Handicap. I stole 
his life, his name, his riches, his reputation; 
and last night I tried to steal his wife, but 
God saved her from my thieving hands!” 
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The blind woman’s lips moved. Then, 
after a moment’s silence, she said: 

“ The body you stole you have no right 
to destroy.” 

“Then there’s no place for me, alive or 
dead!” he cried. 

“We may get an answer to the riddle,” 
she said softly, ‘‘ if we ask God for it.” 

“O Thou Unseen, who seest all, give me 
light in my darkness!” he prayed, with an 
impulse of passionate invocation. 

“For Thy name is Light,” added the 
blind woman, with the faith of a child; 
“and Thou knowest all that is in my 
brother’s broken heart!” 

“Amen!” murmured the man, with 
bowed head. 

“The prayer of a broken heart is always 
answered, Dickie!” Alice. whispered. ‘‘ Hold 
my hand, and let us stay very quiet, rest- 
ing in His love and wisdom.” 

“What magical words you speak!” he 
sighed, sitting beside her. 

Not many seconds passed before he felt 
a pressure from her hand. 

“Ts it an answer?” he inquired. 

“1 think so,” she murmured. 

“TJ think I have it, too,” he said, in a 
voice that trembled with hope. “Is it 
Wide Awake Land?” 

“Yes, Dickie—Wide Awake Land!” 

He leaped to his feet. 

“Why, the remedy is perfectly clear,” 
he exclaimed joyously. “It’s in that book, 
but they don’t call it Wide Awake Land. 
Wait till you hear!” He picked up the 
book on abnormal psychology, and fever- 
ishly turned to the significant chapter. 
Monee. are several records of obsession 

ere.” 

“ Obsession?” repeated Alice. 

“ Cases of a person’s ego being expelled 
from his body by that of another, which 
usurps the personality. The best one was 
Mr. C.—no, Mr. D., a prosperous builder 
and carpenter of a village in Massachusetts. 
Mr. D. was knocked senseless by ‘a falling 
roof, which killed one of his workmen. 
While Mr. D. was unconscious, the substi- 
tution of egos evidently took place.” 

The colonel was half reading and half 
talking—skimming the cream from the 
printed narrative. 

“ Signs of a radical change in the build- 
er’s disposition soon began to appear,” he 
hurried on. “ Hitherto an exemplary—um, 
um—began to neglect his business—abuse 
his wife and children—dissipate substance 
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in riotous living—expelled from the Odd- 
fellows. Listen to this, Alice! 


“Certain of his new habits were so closely akin 
to those of the dead workman that the case was 
brought to the attention of a Boston school of 
psychotherapy, which took it in hand. Hypnotism 
was resorted to, and under this treatment the 
usurping ego acknowledged its identity as that 
of the dead workman. Under compulsive sugges- 
tion from the hypnotist, it was expelled from the 
body, permitting the ego of the builder to return.” 


Alice clasped her hands. The colonel 
read on: 

“Mr. D. took up the thread of his old life as 
if nothing had happened to interrupt it. Once 
more he manifested all his old sobriety, industry, 
and loyalty to his family and to the Seventh Day 
Adventist Church. 


“ According to that, Alice,” he conclud- 
ed, “you can send me into Wide Awake 
Land to stay, and Marion can get her hus- 
band back!” 

“IT wonder!” 

“It’s worth trying, dear, anyway!” 


XIII 


Oh, Wide Awake Land is somewhere inside, 

But as full as a cornfield of places to hide; 
Through the silvery gate of Flickery Gleam 
You slide straight down to the Country of Dream. 


Two motherless children, years before, 
playing in a pine grove at the edge of an 
abandoned pasture, had made up a ritual 
of their own for establishing sociable rela- 
tions with the fairies. They were sure that 
the grove was haunted by fairies—that is, 
the girl was sure of it. She said she could 
hear their little voices in the grass and their 
dancing feet upon the pine needles. She 
could not see them, for she was blind. 

Her little brother could neither see nor 
hear them, no matter how closely and 
quickly she pointed to where the voices and 
footfalls sounded; but she was such an en- 
terprising friend of the fairies that at 
length, after many experiments, she evolved 
a way by which her brother could see and 
hear all things at her desire. That way was 
the way to Wide Awake Land. She would 
compose him on a bed of pine needles be- 
tween two twisted roots, and intone the 
ritual, with certain sorceries of her soft fin- 
gers over his tousled head, until he would 
drift off into a state of consciousness where 
all things come true. 

Recalling all this, the colonel said to 
Alice: 

“I’m fully convinced that what you real- 
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ly did, without knowing it, was to hypno- 
tize me.” 

“ And I had no idea I could do anything 
half so grand,” she replied, with the old, 
quaint smile of childhood. 

He led her into the sun parlor, where, 
ensconced among palms and begonias, they 
were not likely to be interrupted. He fixed 
Alice in a chair at the head of a lounge, 
upon which he stretched himself. Lightly 
she began to caress his forehead, and he 
straightway relaxed with a deep sigh, mur- 
muring happily: 

“The old enchantment! 
from the feet up!” 

“Don’t speak, Dickie,” she whispered. 

“No, no! But tell Marion that I—no, 
don’t tell her anything. Never let her 
know!” 

“Hush! Forget Marion, forget Alice— 
everything! Dickie is going to grow very 
light now—as light as a feather, as light as 
the moon! Lift up your eyes now and look 
at the wet finger.” 

She wet her forefinger at her lips, and 
held it a few inches in front of his forehead, 
calculating the distance by the sense of 
touch. 

“ Watch the finger dry, while Dickie’s 
eyes get very tired—very tired—so tired 
that they flutter like a bird, and the finger 
fades away, and the world fades away. 
When the voice counts three, the boy’s eyes 
will close, and the boy will look through 
the magical window in the middle of his 
forehead. One—two—three!” 

The colonel’s eyes closed. Alice stroked 
his head rhythmically with both hands, and 
intoned: 


“Through the silvery gate of Flickery Gleam 
You slither straight down to the Country of 


It thrills me 


Dream, 
Where the stars fall down, and the dance begins, 
And Alice can run without barking her shins.” 


There were more of these childish cou- 
plets, which she droned in a fading voice, 
while her hands crept down to his chest, to 
test his breathing. 


“ And Dickie can sail to the tops of the trees, 

Playing kiss-in-the-ring with the fairies and bees, 

And steal through the door of the Crystal Moun- 
tain 

And jump in for a swim in the mermaids’ foun- 
tain.” 

The prostrate man was now as quiet as a 
sculptured knight on his own tomb. Hard- 
ly could the slow and measured action of 
his lungs be detected. Close to his ear the 
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blind woman attenuated her voice to the 
injunction: 

“ Deeper—go deeper, Dickie, to find 
Marion’s husband, Frank Dawson! Tell 
him that his wife is looking for him, and 
that his body is here waiting for him—his 
body that you’re giving back to him!” She 
shivered with a sudden emotion, and added, 
with a catch in her voice: “ But don’t go so 
far away that you'll never come back to 
Alice in her daydreams, and have long talks 
without words about old times and times 
to come, dear! God be with you always, 
Dickie!” 

Suddenly she dropped her head into her 
hands, silently choking down a convulsion 
of sobs and swallowing a flood of tears. 


Senator Weldon had a national reputa- 
tion for his diabolical finesse at worming 
the truth out of a reluctant witness. Mil- 
dred proved an easy mark for him. It was 
like taking candy from a baby. Embow- 
ered in a garden pagoda covered with wis- 
taria, he suavely led her on from one con- 
tradiction to another, until he had her hope- 
lessly tangled up in the sticky web of her 
own mendacity. Then, in a few swift and 
terrible strokes, he left her squirming at 
the end of one feeble thread; and when he 
snipped that one, she fell sprawling. 

From this abject situation he presently 
led her into a task of reconstruction, in the 
course of which she blurted out everything 
she had known or thought about Colonel 
Dawson. Every detail of the colonel’s visit 
to the Swan home was carefully thrashed © 
over. The Senator knew that at last he 
was getting the truth, barring a few private 
reservations and decorations supplied by 
the fastidious Mildred, who never thought 
it proper for truth to go naked. 

The truth, as the astonished Senator ac- 
cepted it, was that Frank Dawson was the 
victim of a hallucination to the effect that 
he was Dick Swan. It was strictly a hal- 
lucination—Senator Weldon’s mind stoutly 
refused to entertain any further thought. 
The idea of an actual substitution of iden- 
tities he dismissed as unproved, unprovable, 
and untenable. 

To this day he maintains the same skep- 
tical point of view. This is anticipating, of 
course, but let it be added here that Sena- 
tor Weldon does not pretend to explain all 
the singular features of the case. As he 
says, he is no psychologist. He thinks 
there may have been a contact, at some 








time, between Frank Dawson’s subcon- 
sciousness and that of “ Dictionary Dick,” 
but of that he feels himself incompetent to 
judge.- What he refuses to accept as proved 
is that the soul of a dead man actually in- 
habited for a time the body of a living man, 
leaving the latter’s soul out in the cold, 
goodness knows where! 

Nevertheless, he owns up to having had 
a creepy feeling as Mildred unfolded her 
tale, especially when she came to the inci- 
dent of the colonel’s working the combina- 
tion of her husband’s safe. He questioned 
her closely as to whether it wasn’t possible 
that the door of the safe had not been prop- 
erly shut—a possibility which Mildred re- 
fused to admit. 

What chiefly concerned the Senator, 
however, in his anxiety to safeguard his 
friend against any suspicion of having com- 
mitted murder, was the question of bad 
blood between Colonel Dawson and Joe 
Withers. He was greatly perturbed when 
he extorted from Mildred a more or less 
garbled account of the accusation hurled 
against Joe and herself by the colonel in 
the character of Dick Swan. 

From that point he took up the thread 
of their visit to Lakewood, and adeptly 
drew out an admission of the dark plan to 
blackmail the colonel on the strength of his 
hallucination—as the Senator insisted on 
calling it—of his abstraction of Dick 
Swan’s will from the safe, and of his in- 
fatuation for the dead man’s favorite rac- 
ing colt. 

It is one thing to be a successful cross- 
examiner, and it is another thing to know 
what to do with a hysterical woman. Mil- 
dred was now quite uncontrolled and un- 
comfortably noisy, and the Senator found 
himself unable to quiet her. Not daring 
to call the servants—her broken ravings 
were highly compromising—he hurried in- 
doors for Alice. 

The blind woman was not in the library. 
He searched elsewhere, cautiously calling 
her by name, and at length came face to 
face with her in the sun parlor. She had 
risen at the sound of his voice, and was 
groping her way to intercept him. She put 
her finger to her lips. Looking beyond her, 
he saw the figure of Frank Dawson 
stretched on the lounge. 

“He is asleep,” Alice whispered. 

The Senator gave a second and more 
Searching glance at the curiously immobile 
figure of his friend. Then, drawing Alice 
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away, he told her of the critical condition 
of her sister-in-law, and hurried her out to 
the pagoda. 








XIV 


AFTER taking his bath, Colonel Dawson 
had ordered breakfast, and now Wilkins 
came in search of him with a loaded tray. 
Finding his master asleep, he cleared a 
small table, placed it beside the couch, and 
arranged the contents of the tray on it— 
half a melon, a covered dish of deviled kid- 
neys, a rack of toast, grapefruit marma- 
lade, and coffee. He rattled the silver and 
china suggestively to awaken the colonel 
from his nap, but without success. Then 
he coughed and said “‘ Your breakfast, sir,” 
a couple of times. Then he shook his mas- 
ter’s arm gently; and the colonel opened 
his eyes. 

“Your breakfast, sir,” said Wilkins 
again. 

“Oh!” said the colonel. 

He looked around him, then looked quite 
sharply at Wilkins, then sat up, then stood 
up, and again looked around him. He felt 
for his watch in his left-hand waistcoat 
pocket. It was not there. He found it in 
his right-hand trousers pocket. He looked 
at it, and then put it to his ear. It had 
stopped. 

“‘ What time is it, Wilkins?” he asked. 

“Ten forty-seven, sir,” answered Wil- 
kins, after consulting his own timepiece. 

The colonel wound and set his watch. 
As he did so, his eye was caught by the 
purple velvet smoking jacket he was wear- 
ing. He fingered it gingerly, with a puz- 
zled look, but made no comment on it: 

“What day of the week is this, Wil- 
kins?” he inquired. 

“Tuesday, sir,” said Wilkins. 

“ Tuesday!” repeated the colonel, with 
a start. ‘“ And the accident happened on 
Friday night!” 

“Tt was on a Friday night,” said Wil- 
kins, “ three weeks ago.” 

“ Three weeks ago!” The colonel looked 
thunderstruck. ‘“ Have I been in a fever?” 
he asked. 

“No, indeed, sir, you’ve been quite 
hearty,” said Wilkins. 

“When did we come to Lakewood?” 

“On the Tuesday after the accident, sir, 
exactly three weeks ago to-day.” 

“ Wilkins,” said the colonel confidential- 
ly, “do you know that—just for the mo- 
ment—I’ve forgotten all about it? I only 
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remember that drowning woman, and the 
sting of the salt water in the back of my 
nose. By the way, I have a very unpleas- 
ant taste in my mouth.” 

“That might be the whisky, sir,” sug- 
gested Wilkins discreetly. 

“Whisky? Whisky?” repeated the colo- 
nel increduiously. 

“Yes, sir. It rained last night, and you 
took a little Scotch.” 

While the colonel was pondering earnest- 
ly over this news, Fowler came to tell him 
that Dr. Batts, the veterinary, would like 
to see him about the mare. The colonel 
said he would see Batts in a few minutes. 

“What’s the matter with the mare?” he 
asked Wilkins. 

“ T’m afraid she’s in a bad way, sir, from 
what you said to me a little while ago,” 
replied Wilkins apologetically. ‘The way 
you put it to me was, ‘I wasn’t quite my- 
self last night, Wilkins.’ ” 

“Tell me everything,” exclaimed the 
colonel, with growing uneasiness. “ Don’t 


be afraid, man! What did I do last night?” 

“You put a bridle on the mare and rode 
her out in the storm. You must have rid- 
den her quite hard, sir, for she foundered.” 


Colonel Dawson uttered an ejaculation 
under his breath. 

“What else, Wilkins?” he asked, after a 
moment. “ You’d better tell me the worst 
at once.” 

But Wilkins deprecated the idea that 
there was any “worst.” The colonel had 
been most agreeable. He might have been 
a little bit more free in his ways since the 
accident, but extremely affable. 

“ More free in my ways?” repeated the 
colonel. , 

“For instance, sir, you taught me to 
match for pennies.” 

“ Are you perfectly sober, Wilkins?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the man demurely, “ and 
you were very lucky.” 

Further questioning brought out the fact 
that Mrs. Dawson had been very anxious 
for his safety, and was now scouring the 
country in search of him. 

The colonel had lost all appetite for his 
breakfast. Again he inspected the purple 
smoking jacket, and discovered that it was 
fastened at the waist with a gold bullion 
frog. 

“Where did I get this operatic outfit?” 
he inquired. 

“You bought that, among other things, 
before we left town,” the valet explained. 
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“You can have it with my blessing, Wil- 
kins,” said the colonel, stripping it off and 
tossing it to him. “ It’s a little too sugges- 
tive of Santa Claus. I think I'll take a 
bath—a cold bath.” 

“'You’ve just had a hot bath, sir, but if 
you wish—” 

“No, never mind. TI’ll see the vet.” 

But Wilkins had something on his mind 
that he felt it was his bounden duty to com- 
municate to his master without delay. It 
was a delicate subject. 

“Pardon me, sir, but I think I ought to 
mention another matter,” he said cautious- 
ly. “Do you by any chance remember a 
Mr. Withers?” 

“ A Mr. Withers?” 

“The Mr. Withers who was at the house 
yesterday?” 

“ No—not at all. 
Withers at this moment. 
about him?” 

“ Only that he was murdered last night.” 

“ Murdered?” repeated the colonel, in a 
voice of concern. “After being in this 
house?” 

“ Several hours later.” 

“By whom?” 

“Some person or persons unknown.” 
Wilkins coughed and added, slightly sink- 
ing his voice: “I don’t think the police 
know about his visit here, and you can de- 
pend on none of the servants breathing a 
word about it, sir. Mr. Fowler and I have 
seen to that.” 

“But what’s the idea?” demanded the 
colonel. ‘ Why should you and Fowler try 
to conceal anything that might aid the au- 
thorities in running down the murderer?” 

“We thought it better,” said the valet 
guardedly, “in case of any possible mis- 
understanding of what happened in the bil- 
liard room.” 

“In the billiard room? What happened 
there?” 

“Why, you knocked this Mr. Withers 
down, sir.” 

“T knocked him down?” 

“« And out, sir.” 

The colonel gasped. The gaping hole in 
his memory was beginning to torture him. 
Steadying himself with a great effort, he 
inquired: 

“Did this thing — this murder — take 
place during the time when I was out on the 
mare?” 

“T wouldn’t like to say that, sir,” Wil- 
kins stammered. “ Coincidences will hap- 


I don’t recollect any 
Why? What 
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pen, they say, but of course no one would 

‘When was the body found?” 

“ At daybreak.” 

“When did I get home?” 

‘“‘ About nine o’clock, sir.” 

“Why did I knock him down?” 

“TJ don’t know, sir. Mrs. Swan was the 
only person who saw that.” 

‘Who the devil is Mrs. Swan?” 

Whereupon Wilkins related, little by lit- 
tle, with great particularity, all he knew or 
surmised about the colonel’s acquaintance 
with Joe Withers and the Swan family. 

This increased his master’s bewilderment, 
and left him no wiser than before. He 
paced the floor, wondering what to believe 
of himself. The glimpses he had had of 
his behavior during the period of the hiatus 
in his memory were not reassuring. Ap- 
parently he had taken to drink. He had 
matched Wilkins for pennies. He had 
decorated himself in vulgar finery. He had 
taken up with questionable characters, and 
brought them into his own house. He had 
knocked a man down. He had ridden a 
horse to death. Was it possible that he 
had also killed a man? 

Catching a glimpse of himself in a mir- 
ror, he hardly recognized his own face. 
Upon the turbulence of the lost three weeks 
there had been superimposed a mask of 
consternation and awe. The effect of 
strangeness was heightened by the arrange- 
ment of his hair, which was now brushed 
up in a college boy pompadour, whereas he 
had previously worn it parted and lying as 
flat as its waves would permit. 

He went to his room to fix his hair, put 
on a decent coat, and generally recompose 
himself. Returning to the library, he ran 
into the arms of Senator Weldon. 

That encounter was a life-saver for the 
distracted colonel. Wilkins had already in- 
formed the Senator of his master’s appar- 
ent retransformation to his own proper self, 
and not many words were needed to con- 
firm the valet’s impression. The Senator 
proceeded to enlighten his friend, according 
to his own understanding, as to the whole 
course of his “ hallucination ” and its con- 
sequences. Nothing in the narrative evoked 
a single answering memory in the colonel’s 
consciousness. His last recollection was of 
being under water. 

“Even now,” he said, “ I almost get back 
that light-headed feeling, when I almost 
forgot where I was, and wondered if this 
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was death. _I remembered Marion, and 
struggled back into the strain and agony. 
Something—some force—seemed to be op- 
posing me—trying to push me back into the 
delicious peace of unconsciousness, and at 
last—” 

“ You let go?” 

“Not consciously. It was more like fall- 
ing asleep, and dreaming. . If I could only 
remember it all. I seemed to learn pro- 
found laws of life and death. I saw people 
—crowds of people—temples, palaces, gar- 
dens, cities, plains, forests, and seas. I 
seemed to find my father teaching men and 
women, like a Greek philosopher; but it’s 
gone now.” 

“ Don’t you think, Frank,” the Senator 
put in meticulously, “that all this dream- 
ing is just woven out of the material in 
your subconsciousness?” 

“‘T don’t know what that means, Julius,” 
returned the colonel, “and I don’t think 
you do, either. I’m only telling it to you 
as it seems to me; but it’s fading. I’ve for- 
gotten a lot. Wait! Something is coming 
back—something that seems to belong to 
reality—the wrong side of the tapestry. I 
see Marion—or the ghost of Marion. I 
have a frightful anxiety to warn her of 
something—of some deception; but an- 
other ghost — a man — prevents her from 
recognizing me. No, no—she does, for a 
moment! Now the other man is riding in 
the night like a madman, trying to destroy 
himself. He cannot see me, but the ghost 
of the horse sees me. I frighten it away 
from branches and pitfalls. I—no, it’s go- 
ing now!” 

“ Better forget the dreams,” said the 
Senator anxiously. “The more you rest 
your mind, the better.” 

“Well, to be very matter-of-fact,” re- 
sponded the colonel, pulling himself to- 
gether with a smile, “ what do you think 
of this scheme—for me to call up the chief 
of police, tell him that this fellow Withers 
was here yesterday, and proffer all the in- 
formation and aid in my power?” 

The Senator pursed his lips. 

“A very admirable course for a model 
citizen like you,” he said, “ under ordinary 
circumstances; but these circumstances are 
anything but ordinary. They would take 
a powerful lot of explaining—and even then 
they wouldn’t be clear. You’re a model 
citizen now, but were you a model citizen 
a midnight and dawn? You don’t 

now!” 
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“For that matter,” said the colonel, 
looking at his hands with an unconscious 
grimace, ‘‘ I suppose I may have killed the 
man.” 

“Touch wood, Frank!” exclaimed the 
Senator piously, suiting the action to the 
word. 

“ There’s Marion’s voice,” said the colo- 
nel. ‘“ My God, Julius,” he added, in a 
deep voice that trembled slightly, “let us 
pray for her sake that it all blows over!” 

The Senator sounded a devout “ Amen!” 
He emitted another one as the colonel fold- 
ed Marion to his heart, and a third one as 
they “held the picture.” 

THE 
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“ But, my darling,” twittered Marion, 
half freeing herself to gaze at him, “ you're 
looking exactly like yourself again, and ”— 
as his arms tightened—“ you’re actually 
feeling like yourself!” 

‘“‘ Which is equally important,” comment- 
ed the Senator sagely. 

“ By the way, Julius,” she remarked 
over her husband’s shoulder, “ you'll be in- 
terested to hear that a man they’ve arrested 
has confessed that he murdered poor Mr. 
Withers for his diamonds, which were found 
in the man’s shoes.” 

The colonel caught a deep, deep breath, 
and the Senator hummed an old, old tune. 
END 





THE UNFORGIVABLE SIN 


I wave done sacrilege, 
And have no hope of pardon; 

I have profaned a holy shrine 
And trampled a sacred garden: 

I have wounded the heart I love— 
How shall I go on living? 

Oh, I have done a deed 
For which there is no forgiving! 


How can I raise my eyes 
To her beautiful face again? 
I have filled her heart with sighs, 
And torn her soul with pain. 
Oh, loveliest face and gentlest heart, 
And soul as pure as the morn, 
That I of all men should do this thing— 
Would I had not beea born! 
Was ever a love as hers so brave? 
Was ever a man so base? 
Her very soul, my soul to save, 
She hid from the heavenly grace; 
And I could take the gift she gave 
And hurl it in her face! 
What shall be done with a man like me? 
Where shall I hide away, 
Abhorred of the land and abhorred of the sea, 
Too self-condemned to pray? 
Dare I ask grace of God on high? 
Dare I of her ask pardon— 


I who profaned a holy shrine 


And trampled a sacred garden? 


Richard Leigh 





The Golden 


Road 


Samarkand 


THE STRANGE CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH TWO AMERICAN 
TRAVELERS CAME TO AN AGREEMENT ABOUT 
THE TRUE ROUTE TO HAPPINESS 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


Hassan—* Sweet to ride forth at evening from 
the wells, 
When shadows pass gigantic on the 


sand, 
And softly through the silence beat the 
1 


bells 
Along the Golden Road to Samar- 
kand!” 
WatcoMan—“ What would you, ladies? It was 
ever thus; 
Men are unwise and _ curiously 
planned.” 
Tue WomEN—“ They have their dreams, and do 
not think of us!” 
THE Pitcrims (shouting)—“ We take the Golden 
Road _ to- Samar- 
kand!” 


“WS there any more to it?” asked the 
girl. 

“Lots more,” he assured her. 
“Some of it was spoken by one man, and 
some as a sort of dialogue, and some of it 
was chanted by a chorus of pilgrims in saf- 
fron nightgowns. I don’t suppose pyjamas 
have got to Bagdad.” 

“What has Bagdad to do with it?” she 
puzzled, her pretty brows bunching in the 
odd way he liked. 

“ Bagdad was the place where the play 
was supposed to happen. It was a spec- 
tacle show, called ‘ Hassan.’ I saw it long 
ago in London. All that I remember is a 
verse or—” 

“ But what is the Golden Road to Sam- 
arkand?” she insisted. “Is it just like a 
lot of things that sound beautiful and don’t 
mean anything much? Samarkand is a 
place, too, isn’t it, like Bagdad or—” 

‘Or Bangor,” he supplemented. “ The 
only difference was that none of the night- 
gowned pilgrims in the play had ever been 


there; so they supposed it must be unlike 
any of the places they had been in. They 
didn’t much like the places they had been 
in—especially Bagdad, where they did their 
living and where they made their living; 
so they decided to hit the yellow desert 
trail—the Golden Road, they called it—to 
Samarkand. That’s all there was to it.” 

“ How silly of them!” 

When Hester Dayne said “ How silly!” 
about anything, that closed the subject, so 
far as Hester Dayne was concerned. In 
the four weeks he had known her, Venning 
had learned that trait of hers. Always it 
had irritated him, much as had his old 
nurse’s smug dictum: 

“That ’Il do, now. Little boys mustn’t 
ask such questions.” 

But to-night, as he and Hester plodded 
the boat deck together, it seemed to annoy 
him more than ever—perhaps because he 
had his own stubborn views on the matter. 

“Tt isn’t silly,” he denied, with needless 
heat. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t they want to take 
the Golden Road to Samarkand? Who 
doesn’t? There are six hundred people on 
this ship. Each and every one of them is 
taking the Golden Road to Samarkand. 
The pilgrims in ‘Hassan’ got tired of 
bacon and eggs for breakfast, and of catch- 
ing the eight twenty-one to the office and 
the five seventeen home again. They got 
tired of silly neighborhood sociabilities, and 
of meeting the same old acquaintances, see- 
ing the same old streets and houses, and do- 
ing the same old work. At least, they got 
tired of doing what corresponded to that in 
Bagdad. No wonder they took the first 
good chance to beat it for Samarkand or 
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for any way station along the Golden 
Road!” 

Hester did not interrupt his harangue. 

“It’s just the same with all of us on 
board here,” he continued. “ We got sick 
and tired of the same old place and the 
same old acquaintances and the same old 
wet and icy American winter; so we beat 
it for the Mediterranean. Perhaps ‘ Medi- 
terranean ’ is the modern word for ‘ Sam- 
arkand.’ If it wasn’t for the human urge 
to take the Golden Road, there wouldn’t be 
a winter cruise ship that could pay for its 
own coal. We take the Golden—” 

“We don’t,” she denied. ‘“ We take a 
chance — a glorious chance — to see coun- 
tries we have read about, and ruins and 
art treasures that are part of history. We 
want to carry their memory back home 
with us, to make home even happier than 
it is. We don’t leave home because we hate 
home, or because we’re tired cf home. We 
leave it to bring back lovely memories to 
it, just as we’d go out to buy furniture. 
At least, that’s why J left, and I believe 
most people are like me. Those pilgrims 


of yours may have wanted to get away 
from all they were used to, but we don’t.” 


“Home!” echoed Venning profoundly. 
“ A jail into which the prisoners are herded 
back after their daily stunt in the chain 
gang! It’s just a fetish. If it weren’t, no- 
body would ever go there. It’s an outworn 
fetish, at that, like—” 

“ How silly!” retorted Hester loftily. 
“It’s the loveliest place there is. If you 
think of it as a prison, I pity your poor 
wife! She will—” 

“You needn’t pity her!” snapped Ven- 
ning. ‘‘ She doesn’t need your pity, or any 
one else’s. She isn’t born yet!” 

“‘ She’s a lucky girl, then,” commented 
Hester coldly, as she moved from his side 
and leaned over the rail between two of 
the pallid lifeboats. 

The pucker was gone from her forehead. 
Into her big eyes a wistful look had crept. 
Venning hesitated, then followed her to the 
narrow space of rail, and stood half sulkily 
beside her. Presently she spoke. 

“Two other girls and myself live in a 
four-room flat,” said she. “‘ We’re all home 
daft, and we make those four rooms as 
much of a home as we can. Sometimes we 
have to try pretty hard, and to imagine a 
good deal harder. You see, we work in 
offices all day, and the first one home finds 
the flat a little dark and glum and desolate; 
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but it’s the first home I’ve had. We always 
lived in boarding houses, my mother and 
I, ever since I can remember.” 

“That’s even worse, if possible, than 
home,” he conceded; “ but—” 

“T used to go for walks in the evening, 
when we lived like that,” she went on, half 
under her breath. “I'd walk along the 
little residence streets—the half shabby 
ones. I did it just for the sake of looking 
in at windows where men and their wives 
were sitting reading or playing pachisi, 
at tables that had oil lamps with red silk 
shades and magazines and things on them. 
It used to give me a queer, warm feeling 
in the heart. On my way to school, early 
on cold winter mornings, I used to loiter 
past little red brick houses with basement 
dining rooms. There were stoves in the 
dining rooms with the red fireglow shining 
through the isinglass; and comfy old men 
sitting in front of the stoves—old men with 
carpet slippers and white wool stockings. 
They were reading the paper while their 
plump wives set the breakfast tables. The 
tables had red-fringed cloths, too, some- 
times. They—” 

“And that sort of lower middle-class 
ugliness appealed to you?” laughed the 
man incredulously. ‘“ That’s the kind of 
thing that makes me glad to get away from 
America!” 

“It’s the kind of thing that gives me a 
lump in my throat whenever I think of 
America!” retorted Hester Dayne. “I’m 
homesick.” 

He looked sidewise at her face, half 
shown by the oblique gleam from a bridge 
above them. Not knowing whether she 
was joking or in maudlin earnest, he made 
shift to lift the talk out of its queer chan- 
nel. His inspiration came at sight of a 
faintish blur of light in the horizon murk, 
far off on the port bow. 

“ That’s Gib,” he said. ‘“ We’ll be there 
by two o’clock, the deck steward told me— 
just a nice time of night to be waked by 
the engines going out of action and the 
anchor chains going into action!” 

“ Gibraltar!” she sighed, in awe. “ The 
key to the East!” Then, in quizzical won- 
der: “ And the only thing it means to you 
is that you'll be waked by the anchor 
chains?” 

“‘ No,” he answered in entire seriousness. 
“Tt means a lot more to me than that. It 
means that Gib is only twenty minutes by 
ferry from Algeciras, and that the notice 











board says there’s to be an informal sort 
of off-season bullfight at Algeciras to-mor- 
row afternoon. I’ve never seen one, and 
I’ve always wanted to; so I’m going to it.” 

“Will you take me- with you?” she 
asked, on quick impulse. 

“To a bullfight?” he stammered, sur- 
prised. “ Why, it’s a—a rather bloody 
spectacle. I should think you wouldn’t 
care to—to—” 

“Why not?” she countered. ‘“‘ Spanish 
women all go to the bullfight, I’ve heard. 
They even take their children along. They 
wouldn’t do that, would they, if it was so 
very brutal? And in ‘ Carmen’ the—” 

“ But—”’ 

“Tt is all experience,” she went on. “TI 
came on this cruise to see things that I 
can’t see at home. Bullfights are the na- 
tional spectacle of Spain. I have no right 
to miss such a typical sight, when I’m out 
to see every typical sight there is. I—I 
suppose it won’t be very pretty to see the 
bull get killed, but I can shut my eyes when 
that happens. They say the English Queen 
of Spain does so. The rest of it will be 
bright and colorful and full of music 
and—”’ 

“Look here!” interrupted Venning, in 
his most approved masculine manner. “I 
don’t want to be rude, you know; and I'll 
be mighty glad to take you along with me. 
A crowd of the cruise women will be going, 
for just the same reason as yours; and I 
don’t suppose they’d be allowed to do that 
if it was a very violent spectacle. But— 
well, I’ve looked forward to seeing this bull- 
fight. I’ve always wanted to see one; and 
I want to see all of it. What I mean is, if 
you go with me, please don’t say, at the 
most exciting part of the show: ‘I feel 
faint. I think I'll get you to take me away 
now.’ Because I don’t want to lose any 
of it. Do you think you can stand it, from 
beginning to end? Because, if you 
don’t—” 

“T think,” she said demurely, “I really 
think Galahad and Bayard and Chester- 
field must have been your ideals, as a child 
—you are such a perfect blend of all three 
of them in your gracious acceptance of my 
invitation to go to Algeciras with you. In 
the face of such tender urging, I don’t see 
how I can refuse. If it will make you any 
happier, I promise solemnly not to faint or 
demand to be taken out, or to do any of 
those maidenly things to spoil your gentle 
enjoyment. So that’s settled. Now—” 
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“Hold on!” he cut in, mildly ashamed 
of himself, and anxious to set her aright 
as to his ungraciousness. “ Please don’t 
,take it that way. I only thought you might 
be shocked or scared or something—you 
having led a sheltered life and all_ that. 
With me it’s different, of course. I’ve 
looked on things that would have shaken 
most men. I’m used to bloody scenes. I 
only wanted to warn you not to—to—” 

“To spoil your fun,” she supplemented. 
“T won't. If I get horrified, I’1 just re- 
member how much you're reveling in the 
sweet ferocity of it all; and that will com- 
fort me.” 





II 


Up the long, straggly yellow-white street, 
between straggly yellow-white houses, me- 
andered a goodly contingent of men and 
women and children from the cruise ship. 
From the Algeciras dock to the Algeciras 
bull ring is something more than a mile— 
most of it uphill. 

In the front rank of the cruise folk 
walked Venning and Hester Dayne. The 
girl was gayly excited. She had put on a 
bright sport suit, and had knotted around 
her neck a fiery Spanish scarf bought dur- 


ing the ship’s two days at Cadiz. Venning 


found himself looking at her in covert ad- 
miration, as they two strode along in ad- 
vance of the less athletic members of the 
party. 

“ Look!” cried Hester, when they round- 
ed a bend which brought them out at the 
foot of the knoll on which the amphitheater 
was built. ‘Look! It’s just like ‘ Car- 
men’! See the people flocking up from 
every direction—the comic opera civil 
guards, and the soldiers, and the pictur- 
esque country folk, and the women with 
their mantillas and bright shawls! Oh, it’s 
wonderful! And that single white church 
belfry behind the bull ring, with the black 
bells against the fire-blue sky! I wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything. I love Spain!” 

“ Spain’s all right,” conceded Venning, 
“as long as you don’t tackle its olla-podrida. 
I knew a chap who was laid up for a month 
by eating one plate of that. You're right 
about that crowd being picturesque, too. 
They look as if they were just waiting their 
cue to swing toward the footlights in a 
quadruple line and begin the opening 
chorus. Want my arm up the slope?” 

All Algeciras and all the suburbs seemed 
to be converging on the great triple arch- 
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way in the dirty whitish building. Men in 
all costumes from mountaineer dress to ill 
fitting frock coats and baggy trousers— 
women whose combined raiment left the 
spectrum looking drab—children of all ages 
from babies in arms to newly released 
schoolboys and gingham-clad girls in their 
early teens—all swarmed up the knoll and 
squeezed their way in through the wide 
opening. 

A scramble, a shove, a few seconds of 
breathless shuffling along in a dense mass, 
and Hester and Venning were on their way 
up one of the inclosed concrete staircases 
toward the higher-priced seats in the front 
rows of the shady side of the arena. They 
found themselves stirringly near to the 
blaring band, and with the feet of several 
Spaniards caressing their shoulders from 
the tier of stone benches just behind them. 

“ Well,” remarked Venning, glancing 
about him, “ we’re here. The band is here. 
The crowd’s here. Let them bring on the 
bull and the matadors and all the rest of 
the show. They—” 

A peanut merchant thrust a basket of his 
wares under the American’s nose. A ven- 
der of sweet wine followed close after. 
Hester turned reluctantly from her view of 
the snowy belfry against the blue of the 
afternoon sky. 

“ How can you offer me miserable pea- 
nuts when I’m being all exalted like this?” 
she demanded of the uncomprehending 
youth with the basket. ‘ I wish I knew the 
Spanish for ‘ Scat!’ ” 

Turning to the patronizingly interested 
Venning, she said, eagerly: 

“‘T know now what it was I was trying 
to say last night — about traveling, you 
know. We’re like the dear old-fashioned 
people who used to buy pictures of foreign 
places and paste them in a big album, and 
then look over them and talk about them 
on the long home evenings. Every place 
we go to and every exquisite thing we see 
are pictures to paste into our minds and 
to take out and revel over for hours at a 
time when we get back. They used to 
paste the biggest and garishest and excit- 
ingest picture on the cover, didn’t they? 
Well, this bullfight goes on the cover of my 
mind book!” 

Venning smiled tolerantly down on her, 
noting her dancing eyes and flushed cheeks, 
her happily clenched little hands, her gayly 
tapping feet. Yes, she was very pretty and 
very like a Christmas morning child, in her 
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mood of thrilled enjoyment and expect- 
ancy; but, manlike, Venning sought to 
show his own superiority over such petty 
emotions. 

“Don’t expect too much of it,” he 
warned her. “It can’t be much more in- 
teresting than the stockyards at Chicago, 
in spite of the bizarre costuming and the 
roaring music and all the stage props. It’s 
a standardized—” 

“Do you mean to say you aren’t one 
speck excited?” she asked, in amaze. 

He laughed a paternally kind laugh. 
“T’m afraid not,” he made answer. 
“You see, I’ve had the doubtful luck of 
seeing pretty much everything to be seen 
and of going through so many big expe- 
riences in my time that it’s hard to get a 
throb any more. I’m a rather ice-cold 
proposition by this time. Sometimes I 
wish I wasn’t. I wish it now, for instance, 
when I see you so worked up over this 
stereotyped bullfight we’re due to watch.. 
It must be nice to be carried out of one’s 

self like that!” 

He shook his head, pressed down by the 
weight of years and of all-embracing world- 
ly experience. She was looking up at him 
in doubtful admiration. 

“It must be so—so queer,” she said, “ to 
have no big emotions left—to sit calmly 
through great climaxes—not to know what 
homesickness is—not even to feel excited 
and dizzy and breathless at a sight like this 
—to keep your head when those about you 
are losing theirs! I’m glad I’m still so 
unsophisticated.” 

“T’m glad you are,” he returned kindly. 
“Tt makes me feel young again to—” 

“I’m twenty-two and a half!” she de- 
fended herself. ‘ You can’t be a day over 
thirty.” 

“T’m only twenty-eight, in actual years,” 
he answered wearily; “but the world has 
rubbed and pummeled a century of experi- 
ence into me. I don’t seem able to get a 
kick out of anything, any more. It—” 

He broke off, to make way for a new 
bevy of Spaniards who sidled past him into 
the farther end of the row of stone seats. 

A senorita in a flashing shawl and man- 
tilla took the seat just in front and below 
him—the first row above the low barrier. 
With her was a gaudy Spanish cavalry offi- 
cer, with decoration and spurs, and wearing 
a clanky saber and a huge automatic pistol 
in his blazoned belt. The seforita took off 
her shawl and spread it over the edge of 


















the barrier. A hundred other women all 
around the circle had done the same thing. 
The dull barrier was crowned with shawls 
of many hues. 

Gravely Hester unknotted her flaming 
scarf and spread it over the back of the 
seat in front of her, where it served pres- 
ently as a resting place for the Spanish 
girl’s head. 

“Tt’s the first time I ever heard of the 
audience being asked to furnish the stage 
settings,” she said; “ but every little bit 
helps. Oh, did you ever see such a glory 
of colors? I—” 

A bugle screeched forth a flourish that 
silenced the myriad chattering tongues on 
the circular tiers of benches. The coatless 
contingent on the sunny side of the ring 
settled down ecstatically in their seats, like 
youngsters at the signal for a circus pa- 
rade’s grand entrance. The better dressed 
folk on the shady side paid less overt trib- 
ute to the trumpet flourish; but their eyes 
shifted greedily to the closed gates opposite 
the presidential box. 

Another trumpet brayed, and the black 
wooden gates swung wide. The sunny side 
cheered rapturously. A multiple flutter of 
fans from the women on the shady side 
gave similar if softer tribute to the advent 
of the gilded cuadrilla. 

Into the yellow-sanded arena, through 
the gateway under the auditorium, marched 
the glittering procession. In the van strode 
three men, to whom the audience rose in 
delight. The trio were variously attired, 
but all in splendor of satin and gold lace 
and silk, and with a certain uniform char- 
acter to their costumes. 

All three wore the pompomed hat, the 


skin-tight short trousers, the caballero cape | 


prescribed by five hundred years of cus- 
tom. The brilliantined head of each was 
further adorned by a ratty pigtail, berib- 
boned and oiled. 

The matadors these — rejoicing also in 
such high-sounding titles as toreador, dies- 
tro, torero, and espada. They were the 
darlings of the people. Each of the trio 
was assigned to kill two of the day’s six 
bulls, after lesser functionaries should have 
wearied the beasts to partial harmlessness. 

For such work the matadors earn as 
much as sixty thousand dollars for a few 
months’ work in the bull ring. In the 


course of their work—though so seldom as 
to make the risk almost negligible compared 
to the reward—it sometimes happens that 
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one or another of them is carried feet fore- 
most, dead, from the arena. 

Behind, in double ranks, followed the 
rest of the cuadrilla, 

The capeadors swung along, trailing their 
varicolored capes, and walking with an odd- 
ly lilting gait. Bravest of all the several 
actors of the tauromachy are these cape 
men. Unarmed, and depending only on 
their balance and lightness of foot, they 
must confront the fresh bull and be the 
first to wear him down. On teamwork, 
and -on the fact that a bull charges with 
shut eyes, hang the capemen’s lives. 

The banderilleros, vivid of dress, each 
carrying two barbed javelins swathed in 
colored paper, moved with a swagger. 
Next important were these to the matadors 
themselves. One or two of them were sin- 
gled out by the crowd for a mild ovation. 
Not only could these favorite performers 
stand on a spread handkerchief as a bull 
thundered by, and plant their two darts in 
his shoulders without stirring from their 
tracks; but they even had nerve enough to 
lounge back in a chair as the bull bore rag- 
ingly down on them, then planting the twin 
banderillas and slipping aside while he de- 
molished the empty chair. The bull, how- 
ever, was never at his freshest by the time 
the banderiileros took the field. 

From the gorgeous vanguard the gaze of 
Venning strayed back into the procession— 
a procession whose rearmost attraction was 
a team of three loudly caparisoned mules 
dragging a chain and hook. In the bright 
ranks were six horses. k 

In all the sad annals of crocks and crow- 
baits, these poor creatures had probably 
never been surpassed for boniness, bad 
legs, sagging backs, shambling gait, and 
all-around wretchedness. With seeming 
difficulty did they keep their feet under the 
weight of the flashy men who rode them; 
nor was the burden made easier by the 
heavy armoring of the riders’ legs. 

““Why can’t they spend less money on 
gold lace and more on getting good horses 
for their parade?” whispered Hester pity- 
ingly. ‘The poor things look as if they 
had been dug up from a cemetery. It’s 
cruel to ride them, even at such a snaily 
pace!” 

Venning, from the depths of a vague 
memory, replied in wise explanation: 

“Those are the picadors—the men on 
horseback. I’ve—I’ve read about them 
somewhere or other. See their long, blunt 
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spears? Those are for prodding the bull 
if he’s too lazy to fight.” 

The Spanish cavalry officer in front of 
Hester evidently had some smattering of 
English, for he stared around in amused 
surprise at the American. Then he said 
something in Spanish to the senorita. She, 
too, looked around, and the two fell into a 
fit of silent laughter that shook loose the 
mantilla’s high comb and set the officer’s 
big pistol to wabbling in its holster. 

Venning turned purple. He glanced co- 
vertly at Hester. The girl’s big wondering 
eyes were fixed on the cuadrilla. She did 
not appear to have noticed tiie ridicule 
which had greeted her escort’s speech about 
the picadors’ duties. 

“‘ Just the same,” she was saying, “ it’s 
a shame to mount them on such half dead 
horses! The poor brutes don’t look as if 
they could get out of the bull’s way. I’m 
glad they only use them to stir up bulls 
that are too lazy to fight. Oh, see!” she 
continued, as the cuadrilla moved nearer. 
“TI wondered why their faces looked so 
funny—the poor horses, I mean. See, 
every one of them has a dirty brown rag 
tied over his right eye. What is that for?” 

“To — as a— it’s a custom,” sputtered 


Venning, speaking as low as possible, to 
avoid the frankly straining ears of the cav- 
alry officer. 

Louder blared the music. 
afternoon sun flashed from fifty metal 


The fierce 


points in the cuadrilla. An electric wave 
of excitement swept the whole amphithe- 
ater. A blind deaf-mute must have felt it. 

“It’s the Golden Road to Samarkand!” 
exclaimed Hester, waving her «rm toward 
the shining yellow sand and at the g!owing 
cuadrilla which trod it so proudly. “No, 
it isn’t the road, either—it’s Samarkand. 
I don’t blame the pilgrims for toiling up 
the hill so frantically to get here. You 
were right about the—what are they doing 
now?” 

The cuadrilla had come to a standstill 
in front of the draped box where sat the 
president of the fight—the alcalde of Al- 
geciras. The president and an official of 
the procession exchanged some formula of 
greeting. Then the alcalde tossed down a 
huge key. The official made a spectacular 
snatch for it, but it slipped through his fin- 
gers and fell to the yellow sand, whence he 
retrieved it, while the sunny side hooted 
and hissed his awkwardness. An orange, 
tossed from nowhere in particular, smote 
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him alongside his brightly capped head. 
The orange was very ripe indeed. 

As Venning did not reply to the girl’s 
query, the cavalryman turned in his seat 
and said: 

“Permission, senorita? Presidente throw 
key to let out bull. Not real key of bulls’ 
pen. No key to that. Make-fake key. 
A customary. Alguazil he not catch. They 
behiss him.” 

Venning glowered down at the officer, 
with a morbid craving to club him over his 
sleek head with the big holstered pistol. 
Then he glowered at Hester for thanking 
the Spaniard so nicely for his information. 
Ashamed of himself for his own grouchi- 
ness, he said largely, as the cuadrilla moved 
away from the presidential box: 

“ And you’d turn your back on all this 
sort of fun over here for the sake of a red- 
shaded lamp on a reading table in a two- 
family house, and a basement dining room 
heated by a stove with red isinglass, and 
the fat wife setting the table while hubby 
reads his paper, and white woolen socks— 
and all the other wild joys of home? Isn’t 
the Golden Road to—” 

“ This is Samarkand,” she reminded him. 
“It will be a lovely place to remember, sit- 
ting alongside the red silk lamp shade and 
the red isinglass. Samarkand isn’t a place 
4 live in. It’s just a place to remember. 

i ’ 

“So is home,” he made sour reply. 
if 3 a” 

Again he broke off, this time to watch 
the dissolving of the cuadrilla into its com- 
ponent parts. 


III 


THE matadors were retiring. The cape 
men were stationing themselves at various 
points in front of the five-foot-high wooden 
shields which lined the arena at intervals, 
just far enough in front of the circling wall 
to allow a hard-pressed man to slip into 
their shelter. The banderilleros and the 
picadors faded momentarily out of the pic- 
ture, going to far ends of the ring. The 
arena’s center was empty. 

There was a space of breathless hush. 
Then a bugle squawked through the silence, 
and the crowd leaned far forward. A black 
door in the wall was swung wide. Out 
through it and into the middle of the ring 
galloped a brown and white bull. 

Big he was, and hairy and rangy, with 
egregiously long horns, and with the wide 











shoulders and slender loins of- a human 
athlete. Straight from his native farm, 
back on the Andalusian /werta, he had 
been brought for this one occasion—the oc- 
casion for which he had been bred and nur- 
tured. Not one bull in ten, even among 
his own savage strain and from his own 
herd, had been deemed ferocious enough 
for the ring. From his neck fluttered a 
crimson rosette—the colors of his owner, 
thrust into the flesh on the end of a bodkin 
as the gate of the bull pen had been opened. 

Into the blaze of golden sunshine rushed 
the bull, his eyes shut, as always in a 
charge. Then, opening his puckered lids, 
he slid to a halt, staring dully about him, 
amid the glare of radiance and the strange 
surroundings. Pawing the sand, he glow- 
ered from side to side, baffled, sullen, ready 
to flare into a fury at any pretext. 

The pretext was at hand. Indeed, it 
was on every hand. Forward from their 
quarters ran the cape men, swirling their 
capes and shouting. The bull focused his 
red glare on the nearest of them, and pawed 
the sand into a shower with a single back- 
ward hoof stroke. Then he lowered his 
head and charged. 

The capeador was not there when the 
bull tore over the spot where the man had 
been standing; but another cape man was 
just ahead of him, and at this new enemy 
he flung himself. The man slipped nimbly 
aside, a third capeador diverting the bull. 
It was pretty work. 

“Look!” called Hester, clutching at 
Venning’s sleeve in her excitement. ‘“ The 
horses are coming forward. Why should 
they need them? This bull certainly isn’t 
lazy!” 

A close-chased capeador ran for the first 
shield he could reach, and dived behind it. 
The bull, close at his heels, and charging 
blindly, drove his own head against the 
wooden stockade with a bang that sounded 
all over the arena. 

Mad and foaming, he wheeled—to be- 
hold a bony bay horse that was approach- 
ing him at an angle, its blindfolded eye to- 
ward the foe. The picador urged his feeble 
mount, couching his long garrocha and 
leveling its blunt point at the bull. 

Not so much as stopping to paw the 
earth this time, the bull drove at the hapless 
horse with the speed of an express train. 
Deftly the picador caught the charging 
brute on the shoulder with the point of his 
lance. He might as well have poked the 
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garrocha at an avalanche. Through the 
futile defense crashed the bull. 

The bony bay horse, with some idea at 
self-preservation, wheeled away in retreat, 
so that the awful horns caught him glanc- 
ingly on the hip, instead of disemboweling 

im. 

Deflected as was the charge, its impact 
lifted horse and rider in the air and flung 
them in a heap on the sand. The rider 
rolled clear, a capeador sliding in between 
him and the assailant and deftly swishing 
his pink cape in the bull’s face. 

Momentarily diverted, the bull tore after 
the man, who in turn made for the safety 
of a shield. The picador got to his feet, 
and seized his fallen steed by the bridle. 
Pluckily the bay horse obeyed the yank of 
rein and the thwack of the garrocha. Up 
he scrambled, quivering, his flank bleeding 
from the cruel gash of the horn. 

Hester Dayne’s well groomed nails bit 
into her palms, through her gloves, and she 
was aware of a queer nausea. She stole a 
look at Venning. He was sitting unmoved, 
his face calmly expressionless. An unbid- 
den admiration for his quiet self-control 
went through her. 

She yearned to get out, to be anywhere 
except where a gentle old horse could be so 
illtreated. Then she remembered her scoff- 
ing promise not to spoil Venning’s fun, and 
she sat still; but she looked at the cream- 
white church belfry against the warm blue 
sky, and not at the ring. 

Up scrambled the horse. Up scrambled . 
the picador to the saddle. The crowd 
cheered. The bull wheeled at another pica- 
dor. The belfry chimes softly began to 
ring the Angelus. The bull charged. 

This second picador was more fortunate 
than his predecessor, or else the point of 
his garrocha was more dexterously placed; 
for, though the shock sent him and his 
rickety mount reeling against the barrier, 
the bull was checked. 

Spinning about, bleeding from the lance 
thrust, the tormented brute glared once 
more from side to side, pawing the sand 
into clouds. Then he saw the bay horse 
that he had overthrown, and smelled the 
blood that he had drawn. Heedless of other 
steeds and of the ubiquitous cape men, he 
charged. 

Again the picador thrust. Again the 
thrust failed. In surged the bull, his horns 
low, his tail a level bar. 

Down went the gallant old bay. This 
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time the ripping horns found their mark 
in the underbody, just forward of the flank. 

Hester Dayne drew a shuddering breath. 
As the black bells in the creamy tower 
ceased to sway majestically, she had low- 
ered her gaze without meaning to do so; 
and she had seen what it is not well for any 
one to see. 

She shut her eyes tight, and fought for 
self-possession against that recurring surge 
of nausea. Then she set her teeth, and, 
with closed lids, sat quiet. 

She was not going back on her word to 
Venning; but all at once she hated Spain. 
She hated Europe. She hated any side of 
the world where such a sight could occur, 
and where it could be received with the ap- 
plause which now shook the arena. 

Mothers were ‘holding up their children, 
the better to see the pretty spectacle. Men 
were cheering and laughing. Venning sat 
unruffled. 

Hester Dayne hated him, all at once, 
with a virulent hatred. It was all right for 
these people who had been brought up to 
such scenes, and who were bringing up 
their babies to them; but that her own es- 
cort, a decent American— 

Through her dizzy senses she dimly real- 
ized that some one, somewhere, was swear- 
ing. The voice was low and strained and 
hoarse. The language was unspeakable. 
Hester, shut-eyed and dazedly hearkening, 
was grateful to the unseen blasphemer for 
putting into words what she could not even 
put into connected thought. 

He was doing his swearing in good nerv- 
ous American English, too. For this she 
was the more grateful—she who loathed 
profanity as she loathed spiders, and for 
much the same reason. 

Cape men were busy at the bull’s head, 
as he tore repeatedly into the luckless fallen 
horse. They blinded him with their capes. 
They spun around him. They hauled the 
picador out from the ruck. Other riders 
bore down on the bull, who, under this com- 
bined diversion, swayed aside from his vic- 
tim and made half-heartedly for his other 
tormentors. 

The first picador and a handful of ges- 
ticulating chulos fell upon the mortally 
wounded bay horse with sticks and kicks, 
scourging him to rise for a final bout, be- 
fore his ebbing life should quite be gone. 
Gallantly he strove to obey. Piteously he 
Strove to rise. At his struggles, the be- 
laboring tactics of the picador and the chu- 
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los redoubled in vigor and ingenuity of 
torture. 

Hester, not fifteen yards away, sensed 
something of the hideous ordeal. Despite 
her will power, her eyes opened on the scene 
below her. : 

Just then the hoarse-growled swearing 
close in her ears, swelled to a snarling cres- 
cendo, like a long-checked explosion. To 
her utter astonishment, Hester realized 
that it was issuing from the blasé and 
world-weary lips of that ice-cold proposi- 
tion, Venning. His glazed eyes were fixed 
on the group around the struggling horse. 
His face was as expressionless as ever, ex- 
cept that his mouth was moving rhythmi- 
cally. in the voicing of a salvo of red-hot 
vituperation. 

At the same instant, the bull—as often 
happens—thrust past those who sought to 
divert his attention, and dashed back to 
the horse he had mutilated. In face of that 
whirlwind charge, the picador and the chu- 
los forbore to uplift further the half risen 
bay, and scuttled out of the galloping mon- 
ster’s path. 

Straight for the horse plunged the bull, 
to finish his work, and then to gore and 
trample what he had slain. 

He did not reach his goal. 

From Hester’s side, Venning launched 
himself forward in an awkwardly vehement 
bound that threatened to carry him head- 
long over the one remaining row of seats 
and the five-foot barrier. His face still a 
blank poker mask, his eyes glazed, his set 
mouth sputtering forth incoherent blas- 
phemy, he sprang. 

As he went, his right hand clawed down- 
ward in front of him and ripped from its 
shiny holster the cavalry officer’s heavy- 
caliber pistol. His feet touched slurringly 
the top of the barrier. Then he spread- 
eagled down into the ring, landing on all 
fours. 

Before the aghast assemblage could grasp 
an atom of the situation, he had got to his 
feet and was running toward the bull and 
the horse, ten feet away. 

Still half reared up, the bandage having 
fallen aside from his right eye, the bay 
faced the thunderously oncoming bull. In 
his friendly gaze there was no fear—noth- 
ing but mild bewilderment that a creature 
ne than man should be seeking to harm 

im. 

With murderous speed the bull hurtled 

forward at his prey; but something infinite- 
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ly more swift and deadly whistled past him 
in the race to slaughter. With a forty-five 
army bullet in his bemused brain, the horse 
slumped peacefully back on the sand, pain- 
less death intervening to save him from 
further torture. 

As he had risen from that spread-eagle 
tumble into the ring, Venning had paused 
long enough to level the stolen pistol and 
to pull trigger, before running insensately 
forward into the carnage. At such close 
range there was. no missing. Then, fling- 
ing down the pistol, he hurled himself at 
the bull, which was wreaking hurtless havoc 
on the horse. 

Venning grabbed the stiffly outflung tail 
with both hands, and twisted with all his 
might. 

At the shot, a yell of horror had filled 
the air. So might an American baseball 
crowd shriek in its first moment of protest 
at the sacrilege of a grandstander who 
should rush on the field and joggle Babe 
Ruth’s bat at a juncture when a strike was 
likely to win or lose a world series game. 

Perhaps never before in the red history 
of that bull ring had an onlooker invaded 
the sacred circle. Assuredly never had any 
one dared to cut short the audience’s inno- 
cent pleasure by putting a stricken horse 
out of its agony while there was still sport 
left in the sufferer. The thing was impos- 
sible! It couldn’t be happening! 

Then the howl from the sunny side was 
bobtailed into a brief hush. Not content 
with slaying the horse, this tweed-clad out- 
lander was actually attacking the murder- 
drunk bull! He was attacking without 
weapon or cape, and with an unskilled 
strenuousness far removed from the danc- 
ing-master motions of the professionals. 
This might be worth watching. It prom- 
ised to be a sight to remember—unless the 
bull at first toss should end the battle. 

With both hands Venning gripped and 
wrenched the thick tail. In the same mo- 
tion he reénforced his leverage by bracing 
both feet on the lean rump at either side 
of the tail and tugging with all his athletic 
Strength. His body off the ground, his heels 
digging into their precarious hold, his back 
and shoulders thrown into that heaving 
wrench, the American tugged with crazy 
power. 

Now this sort of thing was as novel to 
the bull as it was agonizing. Dart stings, 
sword thrusts, shoves from the garrocha— 
all these were in the day’s work for him 
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and for his fated brethren; but here was 
something far outside taurine experience. 

Around spun the bull, bellowing and 
swinging his terrible horns. The dead 
horse was forgotten, and so were the cape 
men. So was all else save the stark need to 
dislodge his new assailant and to be quit 
of the unbearable anguish of tail-twisting. 

Around he spun, and around with him 
went Venning. By some major miracle, or 
by dint of accidentally perfect bracing, the 
man’s heels did not slip from their vantage 
hold. His taut body swung with the wild 
rotary motion of the bull. About and 
about whizzed the frenzied animal. About 
and about whizzed Venning, high above 
the ground. 

The audience was on its feet—sunny and 
shady sides alike—the former contingent 
splitting the air with screams of rapture 
that eclipsed the bellowing of the bull. His 
white face still a mask, his eyes glassily 
unseeing, his lips moving in the same 
droned litany of profanity, Venning hung 
on and tugged. 

Then his numbed hands felt something 
crack. No longer was it a matter of fierce 
effort to wrench the resistant tail. It twist- 
ed in his grasp, for an instant, as pliantly 
as any limp dish rag. Vertebral cord and 
cartilage had given way. 

The effect on the bull was galvanic. 
With a roar he sprang high in air, and then 
thundered across the arena, bellowing in 
panic terror, his head up, his broken tail 
dangling. He was seeking egress from the 
place of torment. All the fight was twisted 
out of him. 

Venning did not accompany him on the 
meteoric flight. At the bull’s first bound, 
the man’s heel holds slipped. For a second 
or more he dangled in the sand, in wake 
of his beaten adversary. Then a light 
graze from one of the galloping hind hoofs 
made him loosen his hold on the crippled 
tail, and left him sprawling senseless in 
mid arena. 

IV 


IncH by inch Venning crawled upward 
out of a pit of fire-shot blackness. There 
seemed no sense in opening his eyes. It 
was too much of an effort. It even hurt 
him to think; but he could keep from rais- 
ing his lids, and somehow he could not keep 
from thought. - 

Something had happened. Oh, yes! He 
had taken that adorably funny little Hester 
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Dayne to a bullfight—that was it; and she 
had been so pretty and so childlike and so 
wholly delightful, in her queer way, that 
it had made his heart throb strangely to 
look at her. His heart still felt that way 
when he thought of her now. Funny, 
wasn’t it? She— 

But what had happened after that? 
Well, the bullfight had begun. A patent- 
leather-haired officer had made fun of him 
for something he said about the picadors. 

The picadors! Yes, that was it. One 
of them rode a slender bay horse—a horse 
old and thin and weak—a horse who was 
almost the bonier image of old Roswell. 
Roswell was the ex-racer on whom Venning 
had learned to ride, at his uncle’s farm— 
whom he had taught to shake hands, and 
at whose death he had been so babyish as 
to cry. That bay in the bull ring had been 
a lot like Roswell. He had the same friend- 
ly, whimsical expression, too. 

Then what? Oh, yes! The bull had 
toppled the plucky bay over; the horse had 
got up, and the bull had charged him again. 
And—and—why, it was funny, but at that 
point things seemed to have stopped hap- 
pening! Venning couldn’t remember a 


single detail. 

And, by the way, what was he doing 
here, in the dark, with a splitting head- 
ache? And what was that warm little pres- 


sure on his inert fingers? Somebody 
seemed to be putting something cold and 
soothing on the sorest part of his head, too. 
It might possibly be worth investigating. 

His mind clearing fast and faster, Ven- 
ning opened his eyes. 

Above him was a dust-grimed ceiling 
adorned with half effaced frescoes of angels 
and saints. Directly in front, and in his 
range of blinking vision, was an altar with 
a blue-robed image of the Virgin. None 
of this chimed in with Venning’s interrupt- 
ed memories of the bullfight. 

Then he found that a hand was holding 
his, and that another hand was sponging 
his cut forehead with something cool and 
wet. In the half light he recognized Hes- 
ter Dayne. 

Cheerfully she smiled into his foolishly 
wondering face. 

“It’s all right,” she said reassuringly. 
“ The doctor will be back in a minute. He 
says you'll soon be all right; but you’re to 
lie still till he comes back.” 

This sort of talk made even less sense 
to Venning than did his strange surround- 
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ings; but he was too tired to say so or to 
ask questions. Besides, there was a feel- 
ing of marvelous peace in lying there on a 
blanket-covered bench, with Hester’s right 
hand holding his, and her left hand dabbing 
in that curiously efficient way at his hurt 
forehead. Again his glance roved to the 
Virgin and to the frescoes. Answering his 
unspoken query, she said: 

“Tt is the chapel under the bull ring, 
where the toreadors always come to pray 
before they fight. The—” 

A far-off trumpet call interrupted her. 
It was followed by a muffled sound of 
shouting. Venning frowned. The noise 
reminded him dimly of something or other. 
Again she spoke in explanation, this time 
with an involuntary little shudder. 

“It is the fourth bull,” said she. “I 
know. I’ve kept count.” 

So the bullfight was still going on! But 
why was Venning lying here in a chapel, 
instead of watching the fun? The fun? 
There hadn’t been any fun about it. That 
poor bay horse—the one like Roswell— 

A man in gay uniform paused in the 
doorway of the tiny chapel. Hester smiled 
at him. 

“He has come to,” she announced. “ He 
is feeling ever so much better. He—” 

“It is most good,” replied the man. “I 
call me now the doctor. He watch the 
fighting from the grill. He belong here. 
I tell him.” 

He was gone. His advent had roused 
Venning to a twinge of vexation. 

“ That was—was the oily tin soldier who 
—who sat in front of us,” he croaked un- 
steadily. “I'll thank him not to—” 

“ Hush!” she begged, lowering her voice 
as the spurred heels clanked away down 
the passage. ‘“‘ He’s been ever so nice. He’s 
some sort of a commandant or something 
at Algeciras. It’s lucky for us that he is. 
He seemed to understand everything so 
beautifully. When all those cocked-hat 
policemen rushed into the ring, and the 
soldiers and the attendants, and when the 
crowd was howling and throwing bottles 
and oranges, he took charge of everything. 
He had you brought in here, and he talked 
to the president of the fight, and he got the 
doctor for you, and he was so nice to me, 
and—” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 
blithered Venning, shock at her incompre- 
hensible words clearing his brain and bring- 
ing back some of his vitality. ‘“ Brought 
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me in here? Was I idiot enough to keel 
over during the fight, or—” 

A stumpy little fat man in a shiny black 
suit came bustling in. Nodding to Hester, 
he went up to Venning, and with pudgily 
sensitive fingers began to examine his hurt. 

“You are all right,” he reported pres- 
ently, in almost irreproachable English. 
“You are dizzy, and your head aches, and 
your knees will wabble when you walk; 


but you must walk. The comandante has 


ordered a carriage to take you to the wharf 
and a launch to take you out to your ship. 
You must be there before the crowd leaves 
here. It will not be quite safe for you to 
meet the people as they come out. You 
must be gone before then. Get up!” 

Marveling dazedly, Venning sought to 
obey. At his first effort he sat down again, 
very hard; but in another minute, with 
Hester on one side of him and the doctor 
on the other, he managed to stand and to 
take a few wavery steps. 

“I don’t understand any of this!” he 
protested pettishly. “ What am I supposed 
to have done? If it’s a crime to faint dur- 


“Don’t talk!” snapped the doctor. 
“ Save your strength for walking. Come!” 

Totteringly, between his guides, and still 
trying to ask questions which neither of 
them would answer, he made his way out 
of the chapel and down the passage to the 
nearest exit. There a disreputable livery 
carriage and a more disreputable horse were 
drawn up. 

The doctor hoisted Venning into the rear 
seat. Hester climbed in after him. The 
doctor said something to the driver in Span- 
ish, and the carriage rumbled off at crazy 
speed down the long hill toward the wharf. 

The motion sent hot pangs through Ven- 
ning’s bandaged head, and made coherent 
speech out of the question. Nor, till they 
were safely in the launch on the way to the 
cruise ship, did Hester break the silence. 
Then she said gently: 

“‘ You’re certain to hear about it as soon 
as the rest of the passengers get back from 
the fight, and it will be kinder to tell you 
now. Try not to be too unhappy about it. 
I’m proud of you, if that’s any comfort— 
prouder than I ever dreamed I could be of 
anybody; and I’m not one bit the less 
proud because you don’t seem to have a 
single idea what you’ve done. I suppose 
it was a brain storm or something. Any- 
how, it was the real you who did what you 
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did, not the affected you that I was begin- 
ning to detest. Now listen.” 

In mercifully kind words she told him 
what had happened. She made the story 
brief, yet she omitted not one detail. Open- 
mouthed, goggle-eyed, Venning heard her 
out. Then he gasped: 

“It’s a l—a joke! I never—” 

“Tt was splendid!” she assured him 
warmly. “I wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything. Here we are at the ship. You 
must go to your cabin now. I'll find the 
surgeon and send him to you. Good-by!” 


V 


It was late that night when Venning 
plucked up courage to leave his cabin. The 
thought of meeting any of his fellow pas- 
sengers was a horror to him; yet he 
couldn’t sleep. The cabin was stuffy. He 
yearned to sit quiet under the stars and 
think out this maudlinly insane thing he 
had done—this thing of which he had no 
recollection, but which filled him with a 
sick shame. 

To the boat deck he made his way, fur- 
tively skirting the smoke room and any 
other parts of the ship where passengers 
might still be astir at such an hour. 

He came to the gap between two boats, 
just under the bridge, where he and Hester 
Dayne had stood the night before. From 
——- the rail she stepped out to meet 

im. 

“T felt sure you would come,” she said. 

“T suppose I’m the laughing stock of 
the whole ship,” he challenged, with a 
gruffness that sought to hide his unex- 
plained thrill at seeing her there. 

“You’re the hero of the whole ship,” 
she contradicted. ‘ Every one is wild over 
it. I wouldn’t tell you that if it wasn’t 
true. Old Judge Coyle said at dinner that 
if he’d been twenty years younger, and had 
two legs instead of one, he’d have done the 
same thing. He—” 

“ You couldn’t have known they’d feel 
that way when you stuck by me to-day!” 
he blurted, catching her hands and trying 
to make out her features in the dimness. 
“You couldn’t have—” 

“T knew how / felt about it,” she re- 
turned. “ That was all that mattered to 
me. Are you feeling any better?” 

“No!” he growled. “I feel rotten. 
Here I’ve been patronizing you, and play- 
ing man of the world to your ingénue, and 
trying to impress you! Then, at the pinch, 
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I was a wall-eyed wild ass of the desert; 
and you took charge, and got me out of 
the scrape, and maybe kept me out of jail, 
too. You were a wonder! And I was— 
Feel any better! How can you expect a 
man to feel any better just after he’s had 
his self-respect and his self-confidence and 
his gorgeous cocksureness all amputated in 
one slash? I’m—” 

“ All of you has been amputated that 
needed amputating,” she comforted him. 
“ At least, I think it all has. I—I wonder 
if maybe the Golden Road to Samarkand 
isn’t more worthwhile for the things we 
lose along it than for the things we find! 
We found a nice gory bullfight at Samar- 
kand to-day, of course; but—” 

“ Samarkand!” he repeated. “To think 
that the word was ever a fetish tome! I’d 


‘swap all my chances of it for one thick sir- 
loin steak, blood-rare, and—” 
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“ “ With onions?” she asked, a wistful note 
in her voice. 

“‘ Smothered in onions,” he declared in 
gloomy certainty. 

“ Quarts of them, all delicious and smel- 
ly?” she insisted sternly. ‘“ And eaten off 
a red-fringed tablecloth under a red silk 
lamp shade, and with a red isinglass stove 
in a corner of the basement dining room? 
You’d—you’d hate to eat them that way, 
wouldn’t you? You'd hate to?” 

“T would!” he announced, very firmly 
indeed. “I’d hate it—unless you could 
get the table all set before I finished read- 
ing my paper. I hate to read at meals. I 
wonder if white woolen socks feel as hid- 
eous as they look!” 

“ How silly!” she rebuked him; but with 
so little conviction that he could not sum- 
mon up one spark of his olden irritation 
at the phrase. 





A PLEA FOR RIME 


BRING me a song all made of rimes— 


Of dancing words 


Like little bright birds, 
And tinkle of interchanging chimes, 


And twinkling feet 
And melody sweet— 


Words that caper and pirouette, 
Then suddenly pace in a minuet— 


Words grotesque, 


And words arabesque, 

Where the sense is little, the sound is all— 
Magical sound bereft of sense, 

Song in its childlike innocence— 

Roundelay and triolet, and delicate madrigal, 
Catch and snatch and burden and glee— 
Song that sings like a bird on a tree, 
Nothing wise and nothing profound, 
Nothing but lovely laughing sound, 


Like water falling 
And echo calling, 


And the summer wind in the summer leaves— 
Music that weaves and interweaves 

Silence and moonlight and lovers talking, 

Light as the feet of the little stars walking 

On shadowy meres with lilies afloat— 

Song that a simple soul can quote, - 

Like the dead laughing poets wrote. 

Tis not the fashion of these dull times, 

Yet bring me a song all made of rimes! 


Richard Le Gallienne 














HE Perinskys came to this country 
from Munich in the last few weeks 
of President Cleveland’s first admin- 

istration, and they brought the piano with 
them. That it was quite expensive to bring 
such a huge piano over the ocean, you may 
well believe; but the instrument had been 
an heirloom in the Perinsky family, and 
could not be left behind. 


There was a tradition in the family that — 


Richard Wagner had once composed a song 
while seated at this very piano. Wagner, 
then a young man, had been a dinner guest 
at the Perinskys’ one evening, and upon 
seeing the piano, he had exclaimed: 

“ My fingers itch for it!” 

After that the piano had become a kind 
of symbol in the Perinsky family. It meant 
Wagner and art and beauty. 

Not that it was such a remarkably good 
piano. It had been rather inexpensive to 
buy in the first place, and its tone, though 
deep and full, was not exceptionally fine. 
It is quite possible that, after Wagner had 
finished playing, he rose from the stool feel- 
ing the least bit disappointed. 

It was a beautiful-looking instrument, 
however. Its case was made of cherry 
wood. In its youth, under the light, it had 
looked something like an enormous ruby, 
enticing, filled with the most radiant colors 
and melodies. It was impossible to resist 
the rows of black and white keys that prom- 
ised the senses so much of harmony, and 
the heart so much forgetfulness and peace. 
The piano enslaved you, got into your heart 
somehow, and you couldn’t bear being away 
from it for long. 

The Perinskys of Munich had been mu- 
sicians for many generations. The piano’s 
history began when Boris Perinsky brought 
the instrument from St. Petersburg to 
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THE STORY OF THE TWO SONS OF GUSTAV PERINSKY, OF 
WHOM ONE SAW BEAUTY IN MACHINERY 
AND THE OTHER IN MUSIC 


By Myron Brinig 
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Munich. Boris bequeathed the piano to 
his son, Wilhelm, and Wilhelm to his son, 
David, and David to his son, Gustav. 

Gustav had been a piano teacher in Mu- 
nich; and when he saw that all of his 
friends were emigrating to America, he 
caught the roving fever and decided to do 
likewise. He and his wife, Fanny, and 
their son, Frederick, sailed for the New 
World, taking the piano with them. They 
did not remain long in New York, where 
there were five piano teachers to every stu- 
dent, but struck out for what was known in 
those days as the Golden West. Thus the 
Perinskys reached Silver Bow, the famed 
copper camp of Montana. 

Word went around town that a music 
teacher had arrived from Germany who 
could play “ My Old Kentucky Home” 
with marvelous variations. Before long a 
Chicago mail-order house was deluged with 
orders, and pianos were shipped out to Sil- 
ver Bow in pairs — walnut, oak, cherry, 
mahogany, all kinds and all sizes. 

Gustav Perinsky, the young German 
Jew, with his romantic eyes, his coal-black 
hair, and his slender, graceful hands, be- 
came a personage in the hurly-burly of the 
mining town. The miners who sweated all 
day in the tunnels that bored through the 
earth, digging copper and still more cop- 
per, looked upon Gustav with a kind of 
awe. They had known pianists in the cor- 
ner saloons and the red light district on 
Galena Street; but they had never beheld 
a true artist, a man who let his hair grow 
long, and whose cape undulated behind him 
as he walked. 

Gustav was kept very busy, but he was 
unhappy. It was difficult to teach these 
well meaning savages how to play the pi- 
ano. Much patience and much strength 
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were required. In the evening, when he 
would return to his house on South Dakota 
Street, Gustav would lock himself up with 
his piano, seeking to quiet his tired nerves. 
He could not accustom himself to the crudi- 
ties of a newly born community such as 
Silver Bow, and the sulphur fumes from the 
smelters were like red-hot pokers sticking 
down his throat. 

Yet, at certain times, he would come 
upon beauty unexpectedly, and there would 
be a curious humility in his heart. He saw 
the great mountains on the edge of the 
flats, and they had a tumultuous ecstasy 
that spoke to a musician’s soul. The sun 
in the west, sinking behind Big Butte Hill, 
was like no other sun in the world. It was 
a huge copper disk, cleaving the clouds in 
twain, distilling the sky into a sea of rose 
and gold. 

This was beauty; yet Gustav Perinsky 
longed for the sedate charm of his own 
land, the delicate pastel shades, the choirs 
of birds that heralded the purple dawn into 
Munich. So, coming back to his own house 
and his own piano, he would dream of his 
childhood in the old country. He would 
seat himself at the piano and let himself 
go into the raptures of Beethoven and Mo- 
zart. He would play himself from restless- 
ness to peace, from ugliness to beauty. 
Fanny Perinsky, in the kitchen, had a hard 
time keeping his supper warm, but she 
never interrupted her husband. 

Frederick, the son, who had already for- 
gotten the old country, would finish his 
supper and then go around to the livery 
stable and watch the carriages and buggies 
as they came in to be cleaned and greased. 
Frederick was a great one for machinery. 
He had heard that some one in the East 
had perfected a buggy that ran by gasoline, 
and he spent most of his nights taking the 
invention apart and putting it together 
again in his mind. 

II 


Boris PerInsky, who had brought the 
piano from St. Petersburg, had handed the 
instrument down to his son, Wilhelm, and 
Wilhelm to his son, David, and David to 
his son, Gustav; and now the piano was in 
Silver Bow, far away from the place where 
it had been built. 

After a few years, Gustav knew that 


there would be no love between Frederick 


and the piano. Frederick would enter the 
music room, but he was indifferent to the 
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beauty of the piano. As a child he had re- 
belled at being taught how to play. 

“T hate it! I hate it!” he had cried, 
and eventually Gustav had given up trying 
to instruct his son in the ways of music. 

One evening, after the music teacher had 
returned to his own room after his tiring 
rounds, and his thin, nervous hands were 
calling the keys into patterns of sound, 
there was a faint, hesitating knock upon 
the door. Gustav frowned. To be thus 
interrupted! Didn’t they know that he 
was tired? Didn’t they realize that his 
nerves were shattered from trying to in- 
struct savages how to master the intricacies 
of his beloved instrument? 

He made the keys storm with his anger, 
his displeasure, and still the knocking con- 
tinued. At last Gustav cried: 

“ Come!” 

The door opened, and Fanny stood there. 

“T’m sorry, Gustav,” she apologized in 
a low voice. “Jch will dir appis zugen,” 
she said in Yiddish. “It will take only a 
minute, and then you play again.” 

“ Nu?” asked Gustav, letting his hands 
rest on the keyboard. 

Fanny came forward and seated herself 
in a chair near her husband. 

“T told you I ain’t was feeling well, Gus- 
tav,” she said. ‘“ Well, to-night I seen it 
Dr. Applebaum, and he thinks better you 
should know. Maybe you think I don’t 
feel bad that Frederick hates the piano like 
he does?” 

“You seen it Dr. Applebaum, and you 
tell me Frederick he don’t like the piano. 
What is one thing got to do with another?” 

“You was thinking already, Gustav, how 
when he was gone nobody in our family 
will have it the piano, like your father’s 
father, and his father yet before him. You 
was thinking such things.” 

“Ja!” Gustav nodded his head sadly. 
“When I am dead, one from the savages 
will buy the piano and use it for kindling 
wood.” 

Fanny laid a drooping hand on her hus- 
band’s arm. He turned about to face her, 
and he saw that her eyes were exalted. 

“ But I think now, Gustav, how every- 
thing will be for the best. Dr. Applebaum 
he says I am going to have a baby.” 

“Vus sugst du?” asked Gustav, but his 
perplexity suddenly gave way to delight, 
and he played a wild gypsy song on the 
piano until everything in the room seemed 
to be dancing. 
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When he had finished playing, Gustav 
slipped off the stool, took his wife’s hand, 
and kissed her fingers. 

“Well, that’s fine, ain’t it?” he asked. 
“ You make me very happy, Fanny. Now 
you mustn’t work so hard, meine liebe. 
Frederick will have a baby brother, no?” 

‘‘Somebody to have the piano when 
we’re gone,”’ whispered Fanny. 

“‘ Grosser Gott!” cried Gustav, and lifted 
his hands above his head in thankfulness. 
“He is good to us, Fanny. I was begin- 
ning to think, ‘ What is life worth? You 
work and you slave to teach wild Indians 
how to play the piano—lIndians what have 
wooden hands and rubber hearts; and all 
the time you are getting older and wasting 
it your life away.’ Now it is all plain to 
me. Life, she is like a beautiful composi- 
tion. It runs sad, and then it gets excited 
—first pianissimo, then with passion, with 
passion! So! So! I did think, ‘Who 
will have the piano when we are gone, my 
beautiful, beloved piano?’ ” 

Gustav let his fingers caress the wood as 
if it had been the skin of a lovely woman. 
He laid his forehead against the polished, 
glowing grain, and an expression of utter 
beatitude came over his features. 

“ But now my youngest child, he will 
have it to give to his children. What is so 
beautiful cannot die. No! No! His chil- 
dren and his children’s children!” 

“And now,” said Fanny, with happy 
eyes, “‘I think you better come to supper, 
Gustav. I got a nice chicken what the 
rabbi blessed for me yesterday, and we 
will make believe we are once more in 
Munich, like when we was first married.” 


III 


SoME months later joyous tidings brought 
the rabbi to the house on South Dakota 
Street. A boy! A son to whom Gustav 
Perinsky could leave his piano, his heritage 
of art! 

More than twenty friends were invited 
to the bris, and Gustav served wine that he 
had been making from Concord grapes in 
the woodshed. 

“Such a fine boy!” everybody said. 
“Such a healthy son! And you make a 
musicianer from him, yes?” 

Young Maurice was taken from his 
mother’s side, the rabbi said a prayer over 
him and performed a ceremonial operation, 
and there was another Jew in Silver Bow. 
After the company had departed, Gustav 
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seated himself at the piano and made a 
song for his new-born son. It began in 
pain, as all lives begin. Then the sadness 
turned to merriment, and the merriment 
turned to passion, fiery, importunate. Gus- 
tav lost himself in the song—the song that 
was a life. It became confused, and strug- 
gled, and then ended on a rapturous note. 
It told of happy days and sad days, of 
trial and tribulation, of hours of weakness 
and despair; but the ending was joyous, a 
chord of rapture. 

The son, too, would make melodies on™ 
this piano, just as his father had made 
them, and his grandfather and great-grand- 
father. Maurice would make songs as he 
sat before these ivory keys, now beginning 
to yellow with age—these keys that brought 
exaltation to tired souls and peace to trou- 
bled hearts. Maurice would stand before 
this instrument and know that he was of 
musical blood, that he was an artist in his 
soul. The piano would help him to with- 
stand the invasion of materialism, to turn 
brutality into kindness, ugliness into 
beauty. 

The rabbi had come on an errand of joy, 
but a week later he came on a mission of 
sorrow. Fanny Perinsky did not live long 
to be with her young child. They placed 
her in the coffin, and she looked peaceful 
and beautiful; and they took her to the 
cold, bleak cemetery on the flats, where 
they lowered her into the grave. 

She would never see the beauty of Mu- 
nich again. She would never hear the 
songs of students lifted in the twilight air, 
lifted to the spires of Munich, the swift, 
piercing spires that cut swords of aspira- 
tion into the dim skies. The mourners 
beat their breasts. The rabbi intoned a 
weird, sorrowful melody that lifted high in 
anguish and broke in tears. 

“ Ah, die arme frau, the poor woman!” 
whispered the mourners. “To bring such 
a fine son into the world and leave him!” 

“We live, we die,” thought Gustav. 
“ We are flesh, we are ashes, and in the end 
nothing lives but memories and thoughts. 
We die, but a thought lives, a thought of 
beauty. Fanny is gone, Frederick is not 
an artist, but there is still little Maurice. 
There is my piano. They are beautiful 
thoughts!” 

The wind from over the Rockies sang 
and whistled across the bleak flats, the.arid, 
ugly plains, choked and stunted by the sul- 
phur fumes from the smelters. The rabbi’s 
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voice sang on and on, was filled with an 
agony of lamentations, was borne away 
with the sighing winds. 

“ Ah, die arme frau! So pretty she was, 
and so young! What will her man do now, 
and her children?” 

“T have a thought,” murmured Gustav, 
fighting his bereavement. “I have a beau- 
tiful thought. I have the piano. It will 
save me!” 


The two children were playing together 
in the street. Frederick, the elder, was 
twelve, and Maurice was five. Presently 
Frederick looked up and saw a strange ve- 
hicle approaching — a buggy that moved 
without horses. : 

“Tt’s come!” cried Frederick. “ The 
machine! The machine!” 

His voice rose to a shriek, and he ran 
after the motor. It belched gasoline fumes 
into his nostrils, but this was a rare fra- 
grance to Frederick, an exquisite perfume. 
The vehicle stopped, and the driver de- 
scended from his seat and disappeared into 
a near-by house. Frederick clambered on 
and off the peculiar car, examining the 
wheels, the engine, the tank. His eyes were 
as large as dollars. There was an exalted 
frenzy about his movements. 

“ Maurice!” he cried to his brother. 
“ Come and look at the machine!” 

Maurice approached the contrivance 
fearfully. It was a machine, and he did 
not understand it. It was ugly to look at, 
and he feared it. Where Frederick saw 
magic, beauty, greatness, he saw only an 
ugly mechanism that could not make mu- 
sic. If it had been a piano, Maurice would 
have understood his brother’s enthusiasm. 
He would have cried out for joy, too; but 
this thing that made such a discordant 
racket when it moved, and smelled so bad- 
ly, what could he have to do with it? He 
would far rather be at his father’s piano. 

“Come on, Maurice!” urged Frederick. 
“What are you scared of? It won’t hurt 
you. It’s a machine, the kind I told you 
about, the first one in Silver Bow. Look 
at the rubber tires! When they get punc- 
tures, you change them. Zip! One comes 
off and you put another on. They’re filled 
with air.” 

“ Air!” muttered the younger boy. 
“ That’s all it is—air. I don’t like it. I 
hate it!” He kicked at the tires with all 
his strength. “It’s rubber and tin and 
wood. There ain’t no music in it. It’s 
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ugly. I hate machines. They. don’t talk 
to me like my piano!” 

“ Aw, your piano!” retorted Frederick. 
“Sissy boy with your piano! Pianos are 
for girls. They’re for people what ain’t 
strong. That kind of music makes me sick, 
but this kind of music that comes from a 
machine—I like it! I like it very much!” 

“Tm going home,” whispered Maurice, 
close to tears. “I’m going home.” 

“Yah, that’s all you’re good for,” an- 
swered Frederick, getting his face all 
smeared with grease as he wedged in and 
out of the space beneath the car. “ You’re 
afraid to get your hands dirty. They’re 
like girls’ hands, white and soft. Look at 
me! 
neither. [I like it. 
you sissy girl!” 

“Tm not a sissy girl!”’ cried Maurice, 
and flung himself at his brother, kicking 
and punching wildly. 

He was no match for Frederick, who 
a him with greasy hands and taunted 

im. 

“Sissy girl!” he cried. ‘You're so 
weak. Why don’t you get some muscle? 
Why don’t you be strong?” 

“You got grease on me!” shrieked young 
Maurice. ‘“ You put your dirty hands on 
my face, and now I’m dirty!” 

He ran screaming to the house. When 
he stumbled and fell, and scratched his 
knees, he picked himself up and continued 
running. 

“You got grease on me!” he sobbed. 
“ Grease from the machine!” 

Frederick looked after his younger 
brother for a moment, and there was a con- 
temptuous droop to his lips. 

““ How he ever come to be my brother?” 
he asked himself, with disgust. ‘ He’s like 
papa, always playing the piano and crying. 
Just like a girl, he is; but I’m strong, and 
I like machines.” 

Then, instantly, he forgot about his 
brother, and turned his attention to the 
gasoline vehicle. The owner had returned, 
and was putting all his strength behind the 
crank, in an effort to get the engine started. 

“T can do that,” volunteered Frederick 
bravely. “TI can crank her. Let me try!” 

The owner smiled. 

“You’re a mechanic, I see. Well, how’d 
you like to ride out a ways—out to the Five 
Mile House?”’ 

“Oh!” sighed Frederick. “ Oh!” 

“ Jump in.” 


I ain’t afraid of dirt, nor grease, 
Go home to your piano, 
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The strange invention fumed, fretted, 
shuddered, then miraculously started. 

“It goes!” cried Frederick. In his ex- 
citement he gripped the driver’s arm and 
began to sob. “It goes! It goes! I had 
a dream once that I was riding in one, and 
now it’s true!” 

“Well, you’re a fine little mechanic, I 
must say,” the driver laughed, turning to 
the boy. 

“That’s what I am—a_ mechanic,” 
boasted Frederick. “I like to see things 
go. I can’t sit still. Playing music makes 
me sick. When things go, I’m happy. 
May I learn to drive, mister?” 


IV 


Ever since Fanny Perinsky died, the 
house had somehow managed to run itself. 
All day Gustav was out giving lessons; and 
in the evening he would return, with bun- 
dies under his arm, to prepare supper for 
himself and the children. He still com- 
plained of the savages who never would 
understand music. He still locked himself 


within his room and played to himself as a 
release from the outside world. 
To-night, when he entered the room, he 


found some one else there; and when he 
turned up the light he saw that it was his 
youngest son, Maurice. Maurice was at 
the piano, and tears were falling from his 
eyes upon the keys that his small fingers 
pressed. 

“Why do you cry, mein sehn?” asked 
Gustav. . 

“‘T cry because I’m making up sad mu- 
sic,” said Maurice. “I cry because the 
music says things that make me feel stories 
inside;”” and he placed a small hand over 
his heart. 

“ Where’s Frederick?” asked Gustav. 

“Papa, there’s a buggy in town what 
rides itself without horses,” Maurice told 
him. “ Frederick took a ride in it. He 
said I was a sissy girl.” 

“He was always one for machinery,” 
said Gustav; “but you’re like me. You 
love music. You love my piano.” 

‘Good old piano!” whispered Maurice, 
and passed his hands tenderly over the pol- 
ished wood. 

“Maybe pretty soon the piano will be 
yours, Maurice.” Gustav placed his hand 
on the boy’s dark head, as if in a blessing. 
“When I am gone, I want you to keep the 
piano; and when you are gone, I want your 
children to have it.” 


“ But will it last that long, papa?” asked — 


Maurice. 

“It will last always,” answered Gustav. 
“See, it is not wood that will rot. It is 
not the body, Maurice. It is the soul. It 
is art. It is a beautiful thought. It has 
been in my family for many years. ‘ What 
a beautiful piano!’ people would say, but 
they saw only the wood. They did not 
know that it was Perinsky. They did not 
know that it was Perinsky blood, the Per- 
insky soul. ‘ Take the piano, Gustav, and 


keep it well, for it is your soul,’ my father — 


said, before he died. ‘If you lose your 
soul, what then is there in the world? Keep 
it well and give it to your sons, and tell 
them to keep it well.’ My father said this, 
Maurice, and he was a fine musician. My 
father, he did not have to give lessons, like 
me. He gave concerts before hundreds of 
people in Munich, Berlin, Vienna, St. Pe- 
tersburg. When you grow up, I want you 
to be a great musician, like my father. I 
am saving up money for you now, Maurice, 
so you will be able to go to Europe and 
study.” 

They heard the back door slam, and sud- 


denly Frederick burst into the room. His — 3 


cheeks were rosy with color, his eyes were 
dancing with excitement. 

“‘ Guess where I was, papa!” he shouted. 
“ Guess!” 

“‘ Where, my son?” 

“ There was a fella in a gasoline buggy, 
the first one in town, and I took a ride 
with him out to the Five Mile. The wind, 
you should have felt it on your cheeks! 
Oh, it was great, I tell you! We went like 
this—zip! You would have laughed, the 
way we passed everybody on the road. It’s 
gasoline what does it. Gasoline makes the 
motor spin and the wheels go round. Gaso- 
line makes the machine whiz. Talk about 
fun! Papa, when are you going to buy 
me a gasoline buggy?” 

“ They make a lot of noise and they 
smell bad,” said Maurice, wrinkling his 
face in disgust. 

“What do you know about it?” asked 
Frederick, tingling with anger. ‘“ You're 
afraid, you are! All you can do is play 
the piano, but I can run a machine. 
There’s something to a machine. Just 
think of twenty years from now! Every- 
thing will be run by machinery. Pianos 
will play themselves. Music and speeches 
will come over the air by wireless. I think 
that’s great!” 


bes’ 
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“‘ Maybe, but it ain’t as great as a pi- 
ano,” answered Maurice, in a high-pitched 
voice. “Is it, papa? Is it? It ain’t as 
beautiful as a piano!” 

“ Beautiful?” interrupted Frederick. 
“ Beautiful? Why, what can be more 
beautiful than a machine, I’d like to know? 
Every part fitting into another like clock- 
work, and running like greased lightning. 
Papa, a machine is beautiful, too. It’s just 
as beautiful as a piano, I tell you. It’s 
slick, it is!” 

“ Freddy, are you going to fight with 
Maurice? Remember, he’s younger as you 
are, and not so strong.” 

“I’m not fighting with him,” expostu- 
lated Frederick; ‘“ only I asked him to like 
the machine, and he kicked at it. Would 
you like me to kick at your piano? And 
then he began to cry, just because I got a 
little grease on his face. What’s a little 
grease, I’d like to know?” 

“‘ Papa says that the piano is our souls,” 
said Maurice. “He says it’s a beautiful 
thought, and that we should never sell it.” 

“ Well, a machine is a beautiful thought, 
too,” retorted Frederick. ‘“ What I’d like 


to know is, are we going to eat or not? 


Gosh, I’m starved!” 
V 


Gustav PeErinsky died the way he 
would have chosen had the choice been 
given to him—at his beloved piano. This 
was some years later, when his hair had 
turned pure white and his hands had lost 
their earlier fire and magic. . 

He had been playing his favorite songs, 
crooning the airs to himself. There had 
been a sudden lifting of the spirit, his eyes 
had beheld some ultimate beauty that no 
mortal can know, and then he had fallen 
backward over the piano stool. There 
Maurice had found him some minutes later. 
Between them, the two sons had carried 
the lifeless form into the bedroom, and had 
folded the white, graceful hands that would 
never again draw forth beauty from an im- 
perishable instrument. 

A new age had dawned—the age of the 
machine, the ruthless machine that would 
crush and flatten a less sophisticated world. 
Gasoline buggies were no longer objects of 
wonder and awe. They were the crowning 
achievement of the machine age, and they 
crowded and choked the streets of the 
town. Gustav Perinsky had lived to be- 
hold the birth of a new era; and now, in 
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the swirl of it all, he had been released. 
He left behind him nothing but his piano. 

Maurice remembered that something had 
been said of money that his father was sav- 
ing for his musical education abroad; but 
no money was to be found. He searched 
the house from basement to attic, and dis- 
covered not a scrap of paper that could 
give him a clew. Never a rich man, it was 
possible that Gustav had spent all his sav- 
ings in the upkeep of the house. 

After a few weeks, Maurice found him- 
self penniless. There was no way of get- 
ting to Europe, no way of developing his 
musical talent. The boy’s heart was heavy 
and his spirit broken. 

Frederick had no need of money. The 
machine age had lifted him to a position of 
prominence in the growing town. He 
owned three garages, and was the local 
agent for two of the better makes of auto- 
mobiles. Indeed, he gave every promise 
of becoming a rich man within a few years. 
He had married, and had built himself a 
bungalow on the fashionable West Side. 
He golfed every Saturday afternoon on the 
links of the Country Club. He was toast- 
master at the dinners of the Chamber of 
Commerce. ; 

He was head over heels in love with his 
business. _He worshiped automobiles. He 
lived for them. They were music to him, 
and gasoline fumes were the essence of an 
incomparable perfume that stimulated him 
to still greater endeavors. 

After Gustav was buried, the piano had 
been moved to the new bungalow and in- 
stalled in the music room. It was agreed 
between the brothers that Maurice should 
have the instrument. He was the musician 
of the family. He had been his father’s 
son where Frederick had been a stranger 
within the gates. 

“Tf you want to go to Europe to study,” 
Frederick offered generously, “ it ’ll be all 
right, Maurice. I'll see you through; but 
if I was you, I’d try the automobile busi- 
ness for a while. Make your money while 
the making’s good. After a few years 
there’ll be a depression. Mark my words!” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked 
Maurice tonelessly. 

Since his father’s death he had been as 
one in a daze, in an unending cavern of 
darkness. He could not even bear to go 
near the piano. 

“Well, there’s an opening for a first- 
class salesman in the Park Street Garage,” 














said Frederick. ‘“ You got to be wide 
awake, see? You can’t be thinking of mu- 
sic when a customer comes in to look at a 
car. You'll have to learn to drive:” 

“T'll learn,” replied Maurice. ‘“ Maybe 
in a few years I'll have enough to go to 
Germany.” His eyes lit up strangely. 
“Music!” he cried. “ Freddy, can’t you 
see how I love music?” 

“ Sure, I see,” said Freddy. “ You love 
music the way I love a six-cylinder car. 
Boy, that new model is a dream, believe 
me! Did you notice the lines? Like a 
picture!” 

“T didn’t notice,” answered Maurice in- 
differently. “I can’t see any beauty in a 
car.” 

“T forgot you was a genius,” retorted 
Frederick sarcastically. ‘“‘ You’re above 
money, huh?” 

“No, I’m not. I promise you I’ll work 
hard, Fred. Ill do everything you say; 
only you’ve got to promise me two things. 
You’ve got to promise that you'll let me 
off after two years, so that I can carry on 


-my musical studies; and you must promise 


to keep father’s piano until I can take it 
to some other place. You know how he 
loved it. It was something-sacred to him.” 

“ Sure, I promise,” said Frederick. “I 
understand how papa felt about it. He was 
a little crazy on the subject. So are you, 
for that matter. You bet, I’m boss in my 
house. What I say to Gladys goes. Gladys 
is a good little scout. When we moved the 
piano over to the bungalow, I said to her, 
‘We got to keep the piano in the best room, 
Glad,’ I said. God knows that it don’t fit 
into the best room. It’s too big, for one 
thing. It ain’t a useful piece of furniture. 
Me and Glad wanted a radio set in that 
room, and now we got to use the dining 
room. You know as well as I do that a 
dining room ain’t the place for a radio, 
Morrie.” 

“It’s very kind of you,” said Maurice. 
“When I’ve made a little money, I'll be 
able to move and take the piano with me. 
I certainly appreciate your keeping it for 
me, Fred.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Morrie! It ain’t 
as if you was a stranger in the house. 
You’re welcome for as long as you want to 
stay. Glad was telling me only yesterday. 
‘It’s a lot of trouble,’ she said, ‘ but he’s 
one of the family, and he’s welcome for as 
long as he wants to stay.’ That’s the kind 
of sister-in-law you’ve got.” 
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“Ym sure I’m very grateful to her,” said 
Maurice, in a strained voice. “I sure am 
grateful. You’re both very kind to me, I 
must say; only I don’t care so much about 
myself. It’s about the piano I’m thinking. 
Papa wouldn’t rest easy in his grave if he 
thought that one of us wasn’t keeping it 
safe. Don’t you remember papa saying, 
Fred, that Richard Wagner played on it 
once—the great master?” 

“He played shortstop for the Pirates, 
didn’t he?” asked Frederick, and laughed; 
but when he saw an expression of pain pass 
over his brother’s face, he was immediate- 
ly regretful. He placed his arm around 
Maurice’s shoulder affectionately. ‘“ You 
mustn’t mind what I say, Morrie. I’m that 
way, do you see? We’re different; but I 
ain’t a dumb-bell, Morrie. I understand 
things a lot better than you realize. I feel 
things that you think only musicians feel— 
deep in the heart, like. Sometimes 2’ll be 
riding along in the car, and I'll pass a gar- 
den out here on the flats, all green, with 
beautiful flowers, and the thing ‘ll get me 
good. Ill ride out into the country with 
Glad, and we'll lie under the trees, and 
I'll feel like you do when you hear this 
fellow Wagner. ‘ Gee,’ I'll think, ‘ the au- 
tamobile is the greatest thing that ever was. 
Look what it’s done for people! It’s taken 
them out of the humdrum of their lives, out 
into the country near the beautiful trees 
and flowers. It’s taken them to cities where 
they never thought of going before, enlarg- 
ing their minds, bringing them beauty.’ 
You get me, Morrie? We see along differ- 
ent lines, but we ain’t so different. Deep 
down we're the same. You like music, and 
I like machines; but there’s machinery in 
music, and music in machinery. I think 
there’s nothing so beautiful as a machine 
that hits on all six, each part fitting into 
another. Do you see, Morrie?” 

‘“Maybe I do,” answered Maurice impa- 
tiently. ‘ Maybe I do.” 


VI 


MAURICE went to work in his brother’s 
garage on Park Street, and learned to drive 
acar. He worked hard, and always did his 
best, but there was no denying the fact 
that his heart wasn’t in the business. He 
made a poor salesman, at best. His fingers 
longed to be at the keys of a piano rather 
than at the wheel of a runabout. 

After the day’s work there was peace for 
him—peace and beauty. There was the 
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piano in the best room of the bungalow. 
He played with his heart and soul, and pic- 
tured himself five years in the future, re- 
turning from Europe an accomplished mu- 
sician, playing in crowded concert halls. 

He was saving his money, putting it 
away for his musical education. He was 
denying himself the pleasures of those about 
him. Frederick belonged to clubs, golfed, 
went hunting, and took in all the shows 
that came to town; but Maurice had to 
close his eyes to these things. Sometimes 
it was very difficult. He was a young man, 
and his blood yearned for gayety, compan- 
ionship, love. He would lie awake at night 
thinking of beautiful girls with whom he 
might be going out, and he would be filled 
with intolerable longing; but he held to 
his dream. 

A significant change had come over Fred- 
erick. He had become the leading business 
man of Silver Bow, and people kotowed to 
him. He had also changed his name from 
Perinsky to Perrin. 

Gladys, his wife, had a great deal to do 
with this change. The name had been 
something of an encumbrance to her social 
career. It was not, she said, that she was 
ashamed of the name; but “ Perrin” was 
more dignified and much simpler and easier 
to pronounce. Of course, the old name had 
not been without a certain exotic charm, 
but nowadays— 

A year after the death of her father-in- 
law, Gladys was so much absorbed in en- 
tertaining, and in carving out a social ca- 
reer, that she entirely forgot a promise. 
After all, what were promises to her? As 
she told Frederick afterward, you’ve got to 
live your own life. No one else is going 
to live it for you. 

The house had to be refurnished. The 
old furniture had become what Gladys 
called a “chronic shame.” People were 
talking about it. One day she moved all 
of it out and substituted an entirely differ- 
ent set. She consulted no one. It was to 
be a surprise for Frederick on his birthday. 
She told her husband about it after the new 
furniture had been moved in. She laughed 
gayly. 

“TI thought you’d be surprised!” she said, 
and clapped her hands like a child who has 
a new toy to play with. “ Isn’t this love- 
ly? Isn’t it charming? Doesn’t it improve 
the rooms?”’. 

“Why it’s—like a palace!” Frederick 
complimented her. ‘ Wonderful taste 
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you’ve got, little woman! Now the house 
is fit for the future mayor of the town.” 
Then he remembered something, and 
frowned at the recollection. ‘ The piano,” 
he said. “ You sold it?” 

“T turned it in for a player,” answered 
Gladys, and danced around the room. 
“Oh, isn’t this lovely? Isn’t this lovely?”, 
she cried, and began to sing for joy. 

“Yes, but, Glad, you shouldn’t have 
done that,” Frederick reminded her sober- 
ly. “ Maurice 'll have a fit. The piano 
was an heirloom in the family. Besides, 
it really belonged to Maurice. Of course 
papa didn’t leave a will that said so, or 
anything like that, but I thought it was 
understood. Gee, he’ll be sore!” 

Gladys turned from singing to weeping. 

“You’re angry with me!” she sobbed. 
“You're angry! I can tell by the way you 
talk. After I’ve gone to all this trouble, 
you're angry! After I’ve stayed awake 
nights thinking this over, planning a sur- 
prise, planning how happy you’d be, you’re 
angry! Oh! Oh!” 

“ Listen, Glad—I’m not angry, but the 
piano—” 

“Don’t talk to me! 
to me again. I hate you! 
You don’t love me!” 

She had him then, and she knew it. He 
begged her forgiveness. Everything was 
beautiful beyond words, and he certainly 
was a lucky fellow to have a wife with such 
taste. How many men in Silver Bow were 
so blessed as he? He was simply crazy 
about the way she had done things over. 
Gee, what a wonderful surprise! He kissed 
her, and she forgave him, sobbing in his 
arms. 


Don’t ever speak 
I hate you! 


“The piano didn’t fit in,” she mur- 


mured, drying her eyes. “It wasn’t even 
an antique. It was just in-between, and 
ugly; and the new player is so beautiful!” 

“ Anyway,” said Frederick, “I think 
Maurice has forgotten about the heirloom 
business by this time. If he misses it, I'll 
buy it back for him. I’m no cheap sport; 
but he’s probably forgotten.” 

“ And just wait till he plays on the new 
one!” laughed Gladys, now that everything 
was all right again. ‘“ My dear, the tone 
is so superior!” 


The piano was gone. Maurice stood in 
the refurnished room, twisting his hands— 
his hands that had been cheated. After a 
few minutes he felt a blind, bitter anger. 














He searched the rooms, but there was no 
piano. This was the way Frederick had 
kept his pact! 

Gladys had gone out to one of her in- 
terminable parties, so he could not have it 
out with her. Small good it would have 
done; for it was impossible, Maurice had 
learned, to talk with that woman. She was 
froth, and nothing else. Her brain was 
like a sieve, and words dropped out of her 
mind the moment she heard them. She 
would listen to you, but her mind would 
be unable to grasp what you were saying, 
unless her vanity were touched—her ten- 
der, extraordinarily sensitive vanity. Mau- 
rice wondered how his brother could love 
such a woman, a doll dressed in pretty 
clothes. 

Frederick was in his room, glancing over 
automobile catalogues. He sat far back in 
his swivel chair, with his feet propped up 
on one of the drawers, which had been 
pulled out as far as it would go. He was 
lost in a dream of exaltation. The new 
model sedans were masterpieces of beauty. 
He was hardly aware of Maurice’s entrance 
into the room. 

“Hello, Morrie!” he said, after a few 
minutes, without lifting his eyes. ‘“ Had 
a hard day?” 

“The piano—where is it?” asked Mau- 
rice, and his voice held a terrible note. 

“Oh! Oh, yes!” Frederick dropped 
his feet to the floor and sat up erect in his 
chair. “I was going to tell you about it, 
Morrie; but first, how do you like the new 
player that Gladys bought? Have you 
played on it yet?” 

“T was asking you about father’s piano!” 

“ Well, Morrie, Glad turned it in for a 
player. She’d forgotten that it was yours. 
You see, it’s been in the house so long she 
sort of took it for her own property; but 
that’s all right, Morrie. I'll write you out 
a check, and you can buy the piano back. 
That’s fair, ain’t it?” 

“T don’t want your check. I don’t want 
it!” cried Maurice. “ You’d barter away 
your soul, so that the neighbors would 
think better of you!” Maurice’s voice 
rose higher and higher. He was trembling 
all over. ‘“ What did father say before he 
died? Didn’t you listen? Didn’t you hear 
him say that the piano was a part of us, 
our very souls? Oh, you’d write out a 
check, would you? Very well! Will you 


write out a check to present to God? Will 
you sell God an automobile?” 
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“You don’t know what you’re talking 
about, Morrie. You'd better go to bed and 
sleep it off.” 

But Maurice was lost to calm, cool rea- 
son. Words that had been in him for 
months, for years, were fighting for expres- 
sion, and he was not in a mood for arrang- 
ing them nicely to spare any one’s feelings. 

“* All your life you’ve mocked at me, just 
because I happened to be weaker. You 
had a contempt for me, because I wasn’t 
a money-maker, a mixer. I haven’t sold 
enough cars to earn my salary, and you 
despise me. But never mind! I’d rather 
work in the mines. There at least I’ll be 
boss of my own soul!” 

Frederick, too, had gone white, as he lis- 

tened to his brother’s words; but he kept 
himself in hand. He was not the sort to 
go to pieces so easily. A glimmer of sym- 
pathy lit up his eyes. He rose from the 
chair and. grasped his younger brother’s 
arm. 
“ Don’t say any more. You'll be sorry 
afterward, Morrie. Some of what you say 
is true—don’t I know it? But who’s per: 
fect in this world?” © 

“ Perfect?” Maurice smiled bitterly. 
“You're a thousand miles away from per- 
fection. Why did you let Gladys sell the 
piano?” 

“T didn’t know a thing about it, I tell 
you. Am I on the witness stand or some- 
thing? Why don’t you ask me to raise my 
right hand and swear? I came in to-night, 
and the whole house was changed. Gladys 
had planned a surprise. You don’t under- 
stand her—that’s all, Morrie. She’s got a 
heart of gold.” 

“ And a tin brain!” 

“Well, have it your own way, then. 
You are the apex of all knowledge, my boy. 
You have a brain that’s pure gold. All 
right! Maybe you’ve got a soul, too; but 
I haven’t. I ain’t arguing the question. 
Who am I to argue with a genius?” 

“TI might have been a genius,” answered 
Maurice in a low voice. “I might have 
been, if I’d gone abroad to study, instead 
of going into business!” 

“ What’s to prevent your going now?” 
asked Frederick. ‘“ I always offered to see 
you through; but you were too high and 
mighty—” 

“T wouldn’t let you support me!” cried 
Maurice. “ Any one who’s so callous as 
to sell father’s piano is beyond the. pale. 
I’m going to move out of this house. Pll 
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take a furnished room. I'll go to work in 
the mines, until I’ve got enough money to 
go to Europe.” I should never have come 
here in the first place!” 

Frederick gripped his brother’s arm more 
tightly. 

“ All right!” he said. “I’m a coarse- 
grained mechanic—we’ll leave it at that; 
but I’d advise you not to move away from 
here, Morrie. You'll ruin your hands in 
the mines. You’ve got to listen to me!” 

“ Listen to you?” laughed Maurice bit- 
terly. ‘Why should I listen to a man 
who’d sell his soul, who doesn’t know what 
it means to listen to good music? You 
wouldn’t know beauty if you met her face 
to face!” 

Frederick Perrin shrugged his shoulders 
wearily. 

“T can’t talk to you, Maurice,” he 
sighed. ‘“ You’re too young; but in a few 
years, when you're playing before crowds 
of people, when you’re a mature artist, 
you'll understand me. Morrie, don’t go to 
work in the mines. Don’t move away from 
here. I love you, boy—that’s the truth!” 

“‘ Since when have you become so senti- 
mental?” asked Maurice, groping his way 
to the door, his eyes blinded with tears. 
“You weren’t very soft about papa’s piano, 
were you?” 

“Don’t go away, Morrie! I'll buy the 
piano back for you. Don’t be so damned 
proud!” 

But Maurice was submerged in bitter- 
ness and ,pain. 

“JT don’t want the check! You never 
understood the piano, and how father felt 
about it. I’ll take back what I said about 
selling your soul. You simply don’t realize 
things. You don’t comprehend, that’s all. 
Good-by!” 

“Morrie! | Morrie!” 

The younger man was gone. Frederick 
ran to the door, just in time to see his 
brother slip out of the house. 

“ Morrie!” he called. “Let’s not have 
hard feelings! It’s a shame! It’s a 
shame!” 

VII 


Wi1rTH the money he had saved as a sales- 
man in his brother’s garage, Maurice 
bought back the piano, and installed it in 
the furnished room he had rented. It had 
taken nearly all that he possessed, and he 
had to start all over again saving money. 
He went to work in the mines as an ordi- 
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nary “ mucker,” earning four dollars and 
seventy-five cents a day, digging for cop- 
per in a shaft hundreds of feet below the 
surface. 

At the end of two years of hard, unre- 
mitting labor, he had enough to take him 
to Europe. The work with pick and shovel 
had toughened him physically. The con- 
stant manual labor had lent him strength 
and maturity, and had given him an insight 
into other people’s lives that broadened his 
whole vision of existence. When he played 
the piano, he was conscious of a new depth, 
@ greater power than before. 

His father’s piano was aging rapidly now. 
It had lost its golden tone. The keys had 
a habit of sticking, and they betrayed a 
discordant, thin quality that often set Mau- 
rice’s sensitive ears in a turmoil. Maurice 
was painfully aware of the beautiful instru- 
ment’s disintegration, and he was sorry. 
The tuner could not revive the piano’s 
glory, and it was useless to do any over- 
hauling at this late day. 

Was this the way of tradition, too? Did 
it become outmoded after many years, and 
was it necessary to make new traditions to 
fit new epochs? Maurice thought about 
these questions, and decided that the piano 
was something more than a tradition. His 
father had called it a beautiful thought, 
and his father had been right. When the 
wood was rotten and the ivory keys crum- 
bled into dust, when there was nothing left 
but the decayed frame, the thought would 
still be there, glorious, undying. 

One evening, as Maurice played, the 
baseboard of the piano fell to the floor and 
broke in two. Maurice rose from the stool 
and regarded the catastrophe with sensa- 
tions akin to tragedy. For a few minutes 
he tried to readjust the board. He won- 
dered if the pieces could be glued together 
and replaced. 

Bending down on his knees, he began to 
wipe the dust from inside the instrument 
with an oiled rag. His hand came in con- 
tact with something wedged behind the 
strings—a curious, bulky object. He pulled 
it out, found that it was a purse, and saw 
that it was filled with bills of large de- 
nomination, amounting to more than five 
thousand dollars. This was the inheritance 
he should have had three years ago, but his 
father’s unexpected death had kept the 
matter secret. 

At first Maurice looked at the money un- 
believingly. Then a burning sensation 




















leaped into his heart—a sensation that was 
joy and grief at the same time. His emo- 
tion caused him to lean over the piano, as 
if he desired to embrace it. How beauti- 
ful! How kind! 

“ Everything is coming out all right,” he 
thought. “ There is nothing hidden, noth- 
ing that cannot be explained. There must 
be a reason for everything. Here I’ve suf- 
fered these last three years when I might 
have been pursuing my musical education; 
but suffering has taught me much and made 
a man of me.” 

He thought of Frederick, to whom he 
had not spoken for two years—Frederick,, 
who was the richest man in town, who 
owned blocks of real estate, and who enter- 
tained on a prodigal scale. He thought of 
his brother saying: 

“Look at those lines! Have you ever 
seen anything so nifty? That machine is 
a work of art. Do you feel the power be- 
hind the motor? Do you hear it throb? 
See how every part of it fits into another 
part like clockwork. It’s slick, I tell you— 
slick!” 

“T'll go to him,” Maurice said to him- 
self. “I'll go to him and tell him what 
I’ve found.” 

As he hurried into his overcoat, he could 
not hold back the tears that rushed to his 
eyes and trickled down his cheeks. It had 
always been so difficult for him to control 
his emotions. He found himself running 
along the street with the purse in his hand, 
so that every one could see. 

“ That’s Fred Perrin’s kid brother,” some 
one said. ‘Funny guy! He _ never 
amounted to anything in business, but he 
sure can tickle the ivories.” 

Frederick was in his room, glancing over 
the newest automobile catalogues. He was 
absorbed, entranced; but as he became 
aware of the astonishing picture of his 
brother in the doorway, he forgot his ab- 
sorption of a moment before, and a flash of 
color came to his cheeks. 

“Freddy! Freddy!” cried Maurice. 
Though he held the recovered inheritance 
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above his head, he was thinking of other 
matters. “I want to tell you, Freddy, that 
I’m going away to-morrow. I’m going to 
Europe; but before I go I want to tell you 
something. It’s that I can see eye to eye 
with you. I can see beauty in a machine, 
Freddy. It és beautiful, and you knew it 
all the time. You feel things way down 
deep. You didn’t sell the piano, Freddy. 
You couldn’t. Why, the machine is your 
piano; only I didn’t know it! I didn’t 
know!” 

“ That’s it!” answered Frederick. “ You 
see? You don’t hate me now, do you, Mor- 
rie? That’s immense. It’s certainly fine of 
you, Morrie, to come around and tell me 
all this! I was beginning to think you’d 
forgotten me. Listen! When you're 
packed and ready to start, call me up, and 
T'll drive you to the station in the newest 
model, just arrived yesterday. It’s the 
most wonderful car I’ve ever seen. It’s a 
pleasure to handle that car, I tell you—a 
pleasure!” 

“Good old boy!” exclaimed Maurice, 
and laughed with happiness. ‘“ We’re 
friends now, eh, Freddy? We'll always be 
friends!” 

“ Friends,” repeated Frederick. ‘“ We'll 
never fight again. Why, what’s the use of 
fighting? It’s a shame for brothers to act 
that way—a dirty shame!” 

“ T’ll study my head off,” answered Mau- 
rice, filled with an ecstasy of release, of 
freedom. “I’m full of music, I tell you! 
Music, music is running through me, and 
I can hardly keep my fingers still! Good 
old piano! I’m going to have it boxed and 
stored, and when I come back I'll keep it 
forever!” 

“Say, Morrie, before you go, just glance 
your eye over this catalogue. There’s a 
new improvement on the wheel. ‘You sit 
here, see, and the wheel comes right in 
handy, so you don’t have to stoop or be 
uncomfortable. It’s a great thing; and 
what lines! What beauty!” 


“ Sure, I see,” said Maurice. ‘“ Beauty! 
Sure, I see!” 
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TuroucH the fields with thee I wander, 
Summer’s glory overhead ; 

All thy matchless charms I ponder, 
But—oh, could you make good bread? 


C. V. Kirkman 









Miss What’s-Her-Name 


AN INEXPERIENCED TRAVELER’S EVENTFUL VOYAGE TO A 
SUMMER ISLE OF PALM TREES AND SAPPHIRE WATERS 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


ISS SMITH was a governess. She 
was not one of those beautiful 
young governesses so popular in 

romance, who live in the families of earls 
or millionaires and suffer all sorts of perse- 
cutions. Though young, Miss Smith was 
not exactly beautiful, and certainly she was 
not persecuted. On the contrary, the Pat- 
tersons were kind to her and thought very 
highly of her. 

She was a brisk, sensible little thing, neat 
as a new pin, with crisp, curling black hair, 
clear blue eyes, and a lovely, healthy color. 
Her dress, her manner, her smile, were 
brisk and neat and sensible. Everything 
about her was pleasant — except for one 
great black shadow at the back of her mind, 
which she bravely pretended to ignore. 

Sometimes, however, this lurking shadow 
refused to be ignored and crept out, cloud- 
ing her clear blue eyes, troubling her nice, 
sensible thoughts, and making her, all in 
an instant, pale and downcast and dis- 
mayed. ‘The shadow was a fear—fear of 
poverty, fear of defeat and failure, fear, 
above all, of romance. 

Miss Smith’s charming mother and father 
_had been a romantic couple, and she re- 
membered what had happened to them. 
They had both been too poor and too young 
and too charming. They had had no busi- 
ness to get married, but they had got mar- 
ried, and their daughter remembered— 

She remembered her mother putting a 
piece of cardboard inside her slipper, be- 
cause of a great hole in the sole, and her 
father going down on one knee to kiss the 
slender little foot. It was very romantic, 
but Miss Smith had seen tears in her 
father’s eyes and in her mother’s. 

She remembered a terrible quarrel over 
a boiled egg. There had been only two 
eggs. She, a little girl, had got one of them 


for her breakfast, and the other had been 
set before her father; but he wouldn’t have 
it. He said that Nora positively needed 
it; and Nora—her mother—said that she 
didn’t need it, didn’t want it, and wouldn’t 
have it. 

In the end Mr. Smith had thrown the 
egg out of the window, where it lay in the 
mud, with the summer rain beating down 
on it. He had shouted bitterly that he was 
no good, because he couldn’t make enough 
money to buy enough eggs for his family; 
and the little girl had cried, and her mother 
had cried, and their poor devoted little 
servant—their servants were always de- 
voted—had cried, too. It had ended with 
her father sitting on the arm of her mother’s 
chair, tenderly stroking that wonderful 
black hair, and herself sitting on her 
mother’s lap, while the little servant stood 
in the doorway, drying her eyes on her 
apron. Everybody begged everybody else’s 
pardon, and, after a while, they all laughed; 
and that very morning a devoted neighbor 
—for their neighbors were generally de- 
voted, too—sent them a dozen new-laid 
eggs. 

That was the sort of thing which was 
always happening to them; but Miss Smith 
remembered, not the gay ending, but the 
storm itself. Her mother had said, often 
and often, that her life had been a beau- 
tiful one, that she had been blessed above 
any woman she knew in the love and com- 
radeship of her husband; but Miss Smith 
remembered too many tears, too many anx- 
ieties. She sometimes added, at the end 
of her prayers: 

“ And please, dear Lord, don’t let me do 
anything like that!” 

She would not have made that particular 
prayer with such particular earnestness if 
she had not known how easy it would be for 
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her to do something like that; but she did 
know. She knew that the germs of that 
fatal disease called romance were in her 
blood, and she had to take frequent doses 
of a bitter sort of moral quinine to keep 
them inactive. 

One of the best of these cures was in re- 
peating to herself her full name—her poor, 
pathetic, dreadful name, which she never 
let any one know. Mr. and Mrs. Patterson 
were middle-aged and very serious, and 
Gladys Patterson, though only ten in years, 
was quite a settled and responsible char- 
acter; and the life in that sedate West Side 
house was so calm, so orderly, that there 
was much time for idle, foolish thoughts. 
When any such came drifting through her 
mind, Miss Smith would repeat her name 
to herself with a stern smile, and would be 
deeply thankful for the “Smith ” part of 
it, which was so thoroughly unromantic and 
sensible. 

She tried to be thankful all the time. 
Before going to sleep she would tell herself 
how thankful she was for this nice, digni- 
fied, safe position, where she could prob- 
ably remain five years longer, if she con- 
tinued to do her duty. The very thought 
of having to leave the Pattersons and go 
out to look for a new position dismayed 
her; but she comforted herself by the 
thought that in five years’ time she would 
be twenty-nine—which is almost thirty— 
and that she would probably be much more 
sensible then than she was now. 

In the meantime all she asked was that 
life should let her alone, and she would let 
it alone. She couldn’t bear the idea of 
change. 

When Mr. Patterson first began talking 
about a trip to Bermuda, she was so much 
delighted with the idea that she knew it 
must be wrong, and became frightened, 
and hoped and hoped that that wonderful 
and dangerous thing would never happen. 
When the trip was definitely settled upon, 
she was increasingly miserable. Of course 
it wasn’t her business to give advice to Mr. 
Patterson, and she never said a word, but 
She knew that it was foolish. She knew 
how much better it would be to stay at 
home and be safe. 

When Mr. Patterson talked about crystal 
caves and sapphire water and angel fishes, 
when he spoke of blue skies and palm trees 
and roses in December, she was ready to 
cry. She knew it was perfectly impossible 
for such things to exist, and still more im- 
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possible that she could ever see them. It 
was a dream, and dreams are terribly dan- 
gerous. She would not buy any new clothes 
for the trip, and she would not believe in it. 

That is how matters stood on that dread- 
ful Saturday morning when Miss Smith 
cried: 

“Oh, I’ve forgotten my ticket!” 


II 


CERTAIN psychologists say that we for- 
get only what we wish to forget, but it 
would be a gross libel to say that poor Miss 
Smith had wanted to forget her ticket. 
Quite the contrary! She was terribly 
ashamed of herself, and terribly worried. 

“Tl go back and get it,” she said. 

They were all on the pier then, and other 
passengers, who had not forgotten their 
tickets, were showing them and going 
aboard. Trunks and bags were being trun- 
dled past. Miss Smith caught a glimpse 
of the gangplank, a curtain of fine, steady 
rain, and, behind that curtain, the deck of 
the ship. There was magic about that ship, 
as there is about all ships. There was the 
ship smell, as exciting as gunpowder. 

“Tl rush back and get it!” cried Miss 
Smith. 

That was really the beginning of the 
whole thing, and quite as strange as any 
of the other things that happened. For 
Miss Smith to cry, in that eager voice, that 
she would “ rush,” for Miss Smith to be so 
flushed and starry-eyed, for Miss Smith to 
be saying to herself, “‘Oh, I wouldn’t miss 
going for anything !”—all this was nothing 
less than marvelous. 

“ You’ve just about got time,” said Mr. 
Patterson severely. 

She rushed madly. A taxi had just 
drawn up outside, and a young man dashed 
out of it in a frightful hurry. Miss Smith 
seemed vaguely to remember his face, but 
it didn’t matter. She was in the taxi al- 
most as soon as his foot touched the ground. 
She was off. She was urging on the taxi, 
in silence, with clenched hands. She would 
not miss that ship. She wanted to go! She 
would go! 

Like a whirlwind she tore up the stairs 
of the sedate West Side house. She pulled 
open her bureau drawer so violently that 
it came out altogether and fell to the floor. 
There was the ticket. She thrust it into her 
coat pocket, flew down the stairs, past the 
astonished servants, hopped into the taxi 
again, and was off. How thankful she was 
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now that Mr. Patterson, in his character- 
istic fashion, had insisted upon their going 
down to the ship in good time! 

The rain was coming down steadily. The 
taxi splashed through puddles, and some- 
times skidded a little, but what cared she? 
She felt triumphant and happy. She felt 
sure she would not miss the ship; and she 
did not. The crowd standing on the pier 
and the crowd standing on the deck, sepa- 
rated by the curtain of rain, saw a flushed 
and breathless young woman hurry up the 
gangplank at the very last moment. Up 
went the plank, a minute later the whistle 
blew, and they were off. 

Still a little breathless, Miss Smith stood 
by the railing. In the excitement of the 
moment she felt inclined to wave her hand, 
or her handkerchief, as the people about 
her were doing; but that was absurd, for 
she wasn’t saying good-by to any one, 
wasn’t leaving any one behind. She turned, 
instead, to look for the Pattersons. 

They were not in sight, and Miss Smith, 
being a very inexperienced traveler, did not 
quite know how to find them. As they 
were all on the same ship, however, this 
did not worry her very much. She found 
a steward to lead her to the stateroom that 
she was to share with Mrs. Patterson and 
Gladys, and knocked on the door. No one 
answered. She opened the door and went 
in. Not a trace of a Patterson there—no 
baggage except her own suit case. She had 
had a steamer trunk, too, but it was not 
there. 

Miss Smith sat down in a wicker arm- 
chair and waited. She meant to wait pa- 
tiently, but as a matter of fact she waited 
delightedly. The throb of the engines set 
her blood dancing. Everything she saw was 
fascinating—the three berths so neatly 
made up, the snugness, the coziness of this 
little cabin, with the rain falling outside. 
She knew that she had been very stupid 
and careless about the ticket, and that Mr. 
and Mrs. Patterson were surprised and not 
very well pleased; but even that couldn’t 
disturb her just now. She was on a ship, 
sailing the sea! 

The sound of a bugle interrupted her 
reverie. Common sense, and another and 
stronger inner voice, told her that this must 
mean lunch. There was a little book hang- 
ing up on the wall. She looked in it, and 
learned that lunch began at half past 
twelve. It was noon now. 

“Perhaps they’ll wait for me in the din- 
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ing room—I mean, the dining saloon,” 
thought Miss Smith. “I wonder if I ought 
to go down there or wait here! I wonder 
what I ought to do!” 

She sat where she was for another very 
long half hour. Then she washed her 
hands, straightened her hat, and set forth, 
rather timidly. She felt that the Patter- 
sons were keeping away from her in order 
to show their disapproval, and she didn’t 
altogether blame them. 

That apologetic look, that little shadow 
of a doubtful smile, were singularly becom- 
ing to her. What is more, the damp air 
had made her hair curl quite riotously, and 
the glow of her recent excitement still lin- 
gered on her face. Mr. Powers saw her 
standing there, looking anxiously about the 
dining saloon, and he thought he had never 
seen such a pretty little thing. 


III 


THE fog had closed round them. The 
engines stopped, and the ship wallowed 
helplessly in a heavy sea. The great whis- 
tle blew warningly, threateningly, but noth- 
ing answered. The engines started up 
again, and the ship moved forward slowly. 
The captain was maneuvering very cau- 
tiously against this worst of all sea enemies. 

The passengers, thought Mr. Powers, 
were as unconcerned as so many babies in 
a huge perambulator. There they sat, 
wrapped up in their steamer chairs, read- 
ing, or talking, or flirting, or disapproving 
of flirting, trusting absolutely to that un- 
seen captain. Mr. Powers had traveled so 
much that he knew that things could hap- 
pen. He was not apprehensive or nervous, 
for that was not his nature; but he was 
alert and interested. He lay back in his 
own deck chair, his soft hat pulled well 
down, and under it his dark eyes stared 
thoughtfully before him at the impenetrable 
fog. People tramped past him, but he took 
only a mild interest in them until— 

“ What 


“ Again!” he said to himself. 
on earth is that girl doing?” 

By “that girl” he meant Miss Smith, 
who had just hurried by like a leaf in the 
wind, her face pale and anxious. It was 


the third time she had hurried by like that, 
and he felt quite sure that she was not 


walking for amusement or health. Evi-. 


dently she was troubled—very much trou- 
bled; and Mr. Powers, instead of telling 
himself that it was none of his business, 
wanted to help her. 
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That little figure hastening through the 
rainy dusk, so pale and troubled, made a 
strong appeal to his imagination. He did 
not make light of other people’s difficulties, 
and was not afraid to meddle in other peo- 
ple’s affairs, either, if he thought he could 
be of any use. He was not a very cautious 
or prudent young man, anyhow. He felt 
thoroughly at home in this world, and on 
excellent terms with his fellow creatures, 
and was not at all shy or awkward with 
them. He was waiting for a chance to 
speak to this young woman, and it came. 

Miss Smith did not appear for some time. 
Before she passed Mr. Powers again, she 
had climbed to the upper deck, and had got 
thoroughly wet and chilled. She was thor- 
oughly disheartened, too, so that there were 
tears in her eyes, and she couldn’t see very 
well. In consequence, she stumbled against 
an empty deck chair. 

“Qh! Excuse me!” she said, to nobody 
at all, and crossed hastily to the rail, os- 
tensibly to look out over it, but really to 
dry her eyes. 

Mr. Powers stood beside her. 

“ You’re very wet,” he said. 

“Oh! No, thank you!” replied Miss 
Smith politely. 

“ Don’t mention it,” said he, equally po- 
lite; ‘ but you really are. If I were you—”’ 

“But I—I can’t find the people I’m 
with!” cried Miss Smith, with something 
like a sob. 

She was too miserable to realize that she 
was actually talking to a strange man. She 
didn’t even glance at him. She didn’t care 
what he looked like. He had an agreeable 
and steady sort of voice, however. Any- 
how, the moment had come when she had 
to tell some one. 

“T’ve looked and looked—and I can’t 
find them!” she went on. 

Now some people pretend, out of pom- 
pousness and self-importance, never to be 
surprised by anything, and Mr. Patterson 
was one of these. If you told him of any- 
thing amazing, he would say: 

“Ah! Is that so? Well, I’m not at all 
surprised.” 

Some people really are not surprised by 
anything, because they know what an as- 
tounding world this is; and Mr. Powers 
was one of these. So he said, in a quiet and 
friendly way: . 

“ Perhaps I can help you. I'll try.” 

Poor little Miss Smith had no objection 
to his trying. She went below to her cabin, 
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changed into dry clothes from her suit case, 
and rested. She did everything that Mr. 
Powers had suggested, and one thing that 
he had not suggested—which was to shed 
a few tears, for it was a very distressing 
situation. 

A little after four o’clock she descended 
to the dining saloon for a cup of tea, and 
to see Mr. Powers, who was to meet her 
there and give her his news of the lost Pat- 
tersons. She had felt sure that Mr. Pow- 
ers would be there waiting for her, and he 
was; yet Miss Smith gave a start at the 
sight of him. 

This benevolent stranger who had so 
kindly offered to help her was not the be- 
spectacled, middle-aged stranger he ought 
to have been, but a remarkably good-look- 
ing young man. Though he was neatly and 
quietly dressed, and in no way conspicuous, 
either in appearance or manner, yet there 
was something in the nonchalant grace of 
his tall body, in the expression of his dark, 
keen face, that was unmistakably—roman- 
tic. She felt it, she knew it. As she came 
toward him, her own expression changed, 
and she became every inch a governess. 

It seemed to be part of Mr. Powers’s 
mental equipment, however, to judge pretty 
shrewdly what other people were feeling. 
He spoke to Miss Smith in quite an im- 
personal tone. 

“1m afraid,” he said, “ that the people 
you’re with aren’t with you. It appears 
that neither they nor their luggage ever 
came aboard.” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Smith. “ But they 
must have come! They had their tickets, 
and I left them on the pier, with all their 
trunks and bags. Oh, can I possibly have 
got on the wrong ship?” 

“No,” said he. “ Your name’s on the 
passenger list, and so are their names; but 
they’re not aboard.” 

“ But where are they? They couldn’t 
have—have fallen overboard?” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Powers thoughtfully, 
“three of them together would make quite 
a splash. I imagine some one would have 
noticed it.” 

“T’ve read about people falling down 
into holds,” said Miss Smith. “Do you 
think—” 

“T shouldn’t count on that,” said Mr. 
Powers. ‘‘ No—it seems pretty clear to 
me that they changed their minds at the 
last moment, for some reason, and re- 
mained ashore.” 
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Mr. Patterson change his mind at the 
last moment? That was the most impossi- 
bie solution of all. 

“Tt can’t be that,” said Miss Smith, 
shaking her head. “No! Something has 
happened!” 

Mr. Powers looked down at her in silence 
for a moment. 

“Is it—serious?” he asked. “I mean, 
does it make very much difference to you, 
your friends not being here?” 

“ Difference!” cried Miss Smith. “ Why, 
it—” She stopped short. “ You see,” she 
went on, in an altered tone, “I’m their 
governess.” 

She looked steadily at the stranger as 
she said this, because she knew that to 
some persons a governess would be quite 
a different creature from an independent 
traveler. If it made a difference to this 
young man, she thought she would like to 
know it. As far as she could judge, it did 
not. He returned her glance in the same 
friendly, quiet fashion. 

“T see!” he said. 

Miss Smith was quite sure, however, that 
he did not see, or even imagine. If he had, 
he wouldn’t have suggested her sending a 


radio message to the Pattersons’ house. 
“ T—no, thanks,” said Miss Smith. “It 
really wouldn’t do any good. I’m here, and 


I’ve got to go on. I’ll come back on the 
same ship.” 

For she had her return ticket and noth- 
ing else—absolutely nothing else except 
two quarters, which she found in her coat 
pocket. When she made her mad dash for 
the forgotten ticket, she had had a bill 
clutched in her hand, and the two coins 
were the change that the driver had given 
her. She knew that she had had her purse 
with her on the pier, just before that, but 
what had become of it she could not tell. 
Had she dropped it on the pier? Had she 
intrusted it to the Pattersons? Had she 
left it in the taxi, or in the house? Any- 
how, it was gone. The Pattersons were 
gone. Her trunk was gone. Here she was, 
sailing over the Atlantic, with two quarters 
and a suit case. 

She wasn’t going to allow this strange 
young man to pay for a radio message for 
her. Besides, what could she say? 
“Where are you?” ‘‘ What shall I do?” 
Impossible! Something had happened— 
something mysterious, inexplicable. ll 
that she could do now was to go on to 
Bermuda, come back as fast as possible, 
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and present herself before the Pattersons, 
Then she would be informed; and she felt 
pretty sure that she had lost not only her 
purse but her nice, safe position as well. 

The Pattersons had been disgusted with 
her for forgetting her ticket, and, in their 
anger, they had set her adrift. Perhaps she 
would never find them again. She would 
never get another position, if she couldn’t 
get a reference from the Pattersons. Her 
trunk was lost, with almost all her clothes. 
Things were as bad as they could be. 

As she considered this appalling situa- 
tion, a strange thing happened to Miss 
Smith. Instead of feeling utterly crushed, 
a curious sort of elation came over her. 
She suddenly felt very happy, very light, 
as if her worldly possessions and prospects 
had been so many heavy burdens, which 
had now fallen from her shoulders and left 
her free. 

“We might as well have our tea,” she 
remarked cheerfully. 

There were little fancy cakes on the 
table, and she liked little fancy cakes. The 


. tea was good, too. It was the most refresh- 


ing, invigorating tea she had ever tasted. 
She had two cups of it. Then she went 
up on the promenade deck with Mr. Pow- 
ers, and they walked. It was dark now, 
and chilly and windy, but she liked that 
strong, salt wind. 

“Where’s your deck chair?” asked Mr. 
Powers. 

“ Oh, I don’t know!” said she. “I never 
asked.” 

“ T’ll find it for you,” said he, and settled 
her comfortably in his, with his rug 
wrapped about her, while he went off. 

She watched him going. Then she 
watched every one else who passed by; and 
it could not be denied that of all the men 
whom Miss Smith saw not one was so 
handsome, so distinguished, so interesting 
as Mr. Powers. 

She leaned back and closed her eyes. 
The wind had blown away the fog, the ship 
was forging steadily ahead through the 
rainy night, and she was on it! Penniless 
and alone, she was sailing the sea to a coral 
isle! She, the brisk, sensible Miss Smith 
who, twenty-four hours ago, had been a 
governess on the West Side of New York! 

“T don’t care!” she said to herself, with 
a sort of triumph. “I’m young and 
healthy. I can—” 

She didn’t complete the thought, but at 
that moment she actually felt that she could 
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do pretty nearly anything, and could face , 


the wide world undaunted. It was a very 
nice sort of feeling. 


IV 


THE weather was rough, and many peo- 
ple who had appeared for lunch were not 
to be seen at dinner; but Miss Smith came 
down, quite fresh and rosy. Her suit case 
could provide nothing better than a blue 
linen blouse, which she had intended for 
breakfasts, not dinners. As she dressed, 
she thought, with a sigh, that she looked 
very sedate and unattractive; but Mr. Pow- 
ers did not seem to think so. At least, he 
looked pleased to see her. 

“T hope you don’t mind,” he said, “ but 
I’ve taken a place for you at Herbert’s 
table. I’ve had Herbert for table steward 
before, and he’s good.” 

Miss Smith did not mind, and she, too, 
found Herbert a good table steward. 

“ But I shan’t be able to give him any 
tip,’ she thought. “And when I come 
back, all alone—” 

Resolutely she banished that thought. 
She remembered how her father and mother 
used to talk about the folly of “ borrowing 
trouble.” She had often thought that a 


shiftless sort of maxim, but now she found 


it wise. Perhaps they themselves had been 
wiser than she realized, for they had lived 
joyously in the day that was actually pres- 
ent, not troubling about days that had gone, 
or about future days which no one can real- 
ly foresee. 

Perhaps, she thought, the people who so 
anxiously provide for the future are the 
true romantics; for don’t they invent a fu- 
ture all full of troubles, and then believe 
firmly in what they have invented? Per- 
haps the so-called romantic people are the 
most practical, after all. 

It was a good thing that notions like this 
came into her head, for they helped her to 
endure the disturbing events of that eve- 
ning with more calmness than she could 
have felt if she had been entirely the old 
Miss Smith. Even as it was, she was not a 
little upset. She sat in the wicker armchair 
in her brightly lighted little stateroom. The 
ship pitched up and down. Her coat, hang- 
ing on a hook, flapped like a great bird, and 
her patent leather suit case slid over to the 
wall and out again. The thoughts in her 
mind were quite as uneasy. 

“ Darcy!” she said to herself. ‘ Darcy! 
Heavens!” 
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For Mr. Powers had casually mentioned 
that his first name was Darcy. He was an 
Irishman—a mining engineer—and he had 
lived in South America for several years. 

“Oh, Heavens!” said poor Miss Smith 
again. 

For here were all the qualifications for 
a true hero of romance. And the way he 
had told her all this! It was on the almost 
deserted promenade deck, where the storm 
curtains filled and flapped in the wind, and 
the rain beat against them, and the scup- 
pers rippled and gurgled like little brooks. 
Sensible people stayed within, but there 
these two had sat, side by side. The elec- 
tric lights overhead had shone fiercely upon 
Mr. Powers’s dark, eager face, and upon 
his hair, black as a raven’s wing. He had 
told her all these things because he wanted 
her to know about him, because he hoped 
she would understand and like him. He 
had almost said so in words, and he had 
certainly said so with that half smiling, half 
anxious glance of his. 

“I don’t care!” said Miss Smith to her- 
self, with a sob. 

She might be silly, but she wasn’t so silly 
as that. This thing might be an adventure. 
Indeed, she was willing to admit that it 
was one, and to see it through gallantly; 
but an adventure with a “ heart interest ” 
in it she would not have! 

In desperation she looked about for some- 
thing to distract her mind. There was 
nothing to read except the little booklet 
hanging on the wall and an old copy of 
Lamb’s “ Essays,” which she had brought 
along partly because she loved it, and part- 
ly because it seemed a fitting book for a 
governess. She took the booklet down. 
Once more she read the hours for meals, 
and then: 

DECK CHAIRS AND RUGS—Deck chairs and 
rugs can be hired for the voyage at fixed charges. 
Payment should be made to the deck steward, 
who will issue a ticket. 

Then payment Aad been made to the 
deck steward for her chair and rug, and by 
Mr. Darcy Powers, and she could not re- 
imburse him! 

“Tl have to be civil to him, at least, 
after that!” thought Miss Smith. 


V 


SuNDAY was the fairest day that ever 
dawned. Mr. Powers was on deck early. 
He saw the sun come up, and he was sorry 
Miss Smith was not there to see it, too. 
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He thought she would have enjoyed the 
spectacle, and he himself would have en- 
joyed it more if she had been there. 

At half past eight he went down into the 
dining saloon and looked about. Ten min- 
utes later he descended again. Three times 
during the half hour he went into the din- 
ing saloon and looked about; and at last, 
at nine o’clock, he sat down and ordered 
his breakfast. 

“ Perhaps she’s seasick,” he thought. 

Powers, as a rule, like all those who are 
never seasick, was unsympathetic toward 
those who were. He was inclined to con- 
sider seasickness a rather humorous thing; 
but in this case he did not think so. He 
thought of Miss Smith with unreasonable 
compassion. Sitting there over his very 
hearty breakfast, he began to worry about 
her. He thought it was a monstrous thing, 
an outrage, that she should be seasick. He 
began to grow angry with the Pattersons 
for getting themselves lost. They had no 


right to be so careless about themselves, 
and to leave Miss Smith all alone. 

“‘ She shouldn’t have to be a governess, 
anyhow—a pretty little thing like that,” 
he reflected. 

Why Miss Smith’s small size or personal 


appearance should have debarred her from 
that useful employment he could not have 
explained, or why he found her so very 
touching. He had no idea how truly ter- 
rible her situation was. He had fancied, 
indeed, that it might be a good thing for 
her to have a little holiday from her Pat- 
tersons; but he was sorry for her, just the 
same. He remembered how her curly dark 
hair blew about her face in the wind, how 
the ruffled collar of her blouse stood up, 
how busy her small hands had been in 
quelling this enchanting disorder. 

Mr. Powers sent a steward to inquire 
after her, and ten minutes later she ap- 
peared in person. 

“TI overslept myself!” she explained 
cheerfully. 

He did not realize what that meant. For 
years and years Miss Smith had got up at 
seven o’clock. She had needed no alarm 
clock, for her sense of duty had never failed 
to arouse her; and now the sense of duty 
had slumbered. She was a little shocked 
at herself, and just a little proud. Coming 
down to breakfast at half past nine! 

“ You've finished, haven’t you?” she said. 

But she knew very well that he would 
wait with her, and so he did. 
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“T think you'll like Bermuda,” he said. 
“It’s a pretty place. I have an aunt living 
there, you know. I hope you'll Ict me bring 
her to call on you.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, but, you see, I shan’t 
be there,” said Miss Smith. “I’m going 
right back on this ship.” 

“ But the ship doesn’t sail again till Sat- 
urday, you know.” 

“Saturday!” cried Miss Smith. 
“ Doesn’t sail till Saturday!” 

“No. At this time of the year there’s 
only one sailing a week.” 

The breakfast had come. Herbert stood 
by, benevolently watching, but Miss Smith 
could not eat. She swallowed a cup of cof- 
fee and rose. 

“¢ J—I think I’ll go up on deck now,” she 
faltered. 

Mr. Powers naturally went with her. He 
settled her in her deck chair and sat down 
beside her, and for a long time there was 
silence. 

“Look here!” he said at last. “I’m 
sorry to see you so upset, Miss Smith; but 
these people—these Pattersons—can’t be 
so unreasonable as—” 

“ Oh, it’s not that!” said she, in a sort 
of despair. “ Only—” 

He waited, looking at her face, which 
had suddenly grown so pale. 

“TI wish you’d tell me,” he said at length. 
“T know I’m a stranger to you, but—” 
He paused. “ My aunt’s down there, you 
know,” he went on. “She might be able 
to—to advise you.” 

Advice! What good would that do? 
Miss Smith was obliged to live on a stratige 
island from Monday until Saturday on two 
quarters. She shook her head mutely. She 
couldn’t talk. She wished Mr. Powers 
would go away and leave her alone, to 
think. 

After a while, he did. He saw he wasn’t 
wanted, and he went; but then it was worse 
than ever. 

At half past twelve he came back. 

““Won’t you come down to lunch?” he 
asked. 

““I—I don’t feel like eating,” said Miss 
Smith. 

Now, however, she was not so anxious 
for Mr. Powers to go away and let her 
think, and he did not go. 

“Look here!” he said firmly. ‘“ Miss 
Smith, are you a good judge of character?” 

“We-ell, yes,” replied Miss Smith. 
“Yes, I think so.” 
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There is no one in the world who does 
not think the same thing. Just ask any- 
body! 

“Then please look at me,” said Mr. 
Powers. “ 

She raised her eyes to his face, only for 
an instant, and then glanced away. 

“Do you think I have an honest face?” 
he asked. “ Trustworthy?” 

“ Ye-es,” said Miss Smith. 

“Then won’t you trust me? Tell me 
what’s wrong. I’m older than you, and 
I’ve knocked about a lot. I’ve been up 
against all sorts of difficulties, and I know 
pretty well how to get out of them. You're 
here, all alone. You’re very young and 
very—” Again he paused. ‘“ Very much 
worried,” he continued; “ and if you would 
tell me—” 

Miss Smith stole another glance at his 
face, and it seemed to her not only trust- 
worthy but intelligent and friendly; so she 
told him. The sedate and sensible Miss 
Smith confessed to a strange man that she 
only had two quarters. 

He was silent for a moment, staring be- 
fore him. 

“Tf I’m any good at all,” he thought, 
“ T’1l handle this thing properly, so that she 
won’t be hurt or offended or troubled in 
any way.” 

So he said aloud, in just the right tone, 
calm and good humored: 

“JT see! Of course you were worried; 
but it’s all right now. I'll take you to my 
aunt, Mrs. Mount. She’ll understand.” 

Fortunately Miss Smith was not a suf- 
ficiently good judge of character to read 
Mr. Powers’s mind just then; for he was 
thinking: 

“You poor, sweet little thing! You poor 
little darling! I’d like to buy the whole 
island and give it to you! You ought to 
have everything. You deserve everything, 
you dear little thing!” 

Miss Smith didn’t believe that people 
ever really thought things like that. 


VI 


Nor was Darcy Powers so good a judge 
of character as he fondly imagined; for his 
aunt did not accept the situation in the 
right spirit at all. She pretended to do so, 
and he thought she did, but in her heart 
she was bitterly angry and hurt. Her 
nephew was all she had in the world, and 
she loved him. She had been looking for- 
ward to this vacation of his for two years; 


and then he came driving up with this Miss 
Smith! 

She listened to his explanation with a 
pleasant smile. Still with a pleasant smile, 
she conducted Miss Smith to the spare bed- 
room and was very civil to her. Then her 
nephew had to go off to see certain old 
ladies who had known him since childhood 
and wanted to see him immediately, and 
Mrs. Mount ceased to smile. 

Miss Smith was not worrying any more. 
Indeed, she had almost stopped thinking 
altogether. She had got off the boat that 
morning into a new world. She had got 
into a carriage with Mr. Powers and driven 
along a dream road. The colors. The 
white road, the white walls, the white 
houses, glistening like sugar in the sun! 
The pure blue of the sky, the glimpses of 
the sapphire sea, the glossy green of the 
palm leaves, the dark green of the cedars, 
the pink roses, the purple bougainvillea, 
the scarlet hibiscus! _ 

Mrs. Mount’s cottage was an enchanted 
cottage, like the one that Hansel and Gretel 
found in the wood, standing in a garden 
glorious with flowers. And Mrs. Mount 
herself was so handsome and dignified and 
polite, and this little bedroom was so bright, 
so sweet, so sunny! 

“T’m really here!” thought Miss Smith. 
“TI did come! It’s true!” 

She had not even taken off her hat or 
opened her suit case. She just sat there 
by the window, lost in an innocent and ut- 
terly happy dream. This new world was 
so beautiful, and every one was so kind 
to her! 

“ Darcy is a dear boy,” said a voice from 
the garden, which she recognized as Mrs. 
Mount’s; “ but this is too much!” 

“T heard,” said another voice, unknown 
to Miss Smith, but belonging to Mrs. 
Mount’s cousin, Miss Pineville, ‘that © 
Darcy got off the boat this morning with 
some stranger—” 

“And brought her here!” said Mrs. 
Mount. “She scraped up an acquaintance 
with him on shipboard — you know how 
easy that is—and told him some preposter- 
ous tale about being a governess, and hav- 
ing lost her purse and the family she was 
with. Of course there’s not a word of 
truth in it. A governess! An adventuress 
—that’s what she is!” 

“ Does Darcy—” began the other. 

“Oh, Darcy!” interrupted Mrs. Mount 
impatiently. ‘“He’s completely taken in 
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by her; but I’m going to talk to him later. 
For instance, there’s her name. She dis- 
tinctly told me her name was Nina Smith; 
but she left the book she’d been reading 
on the sitting room table, and written in it 
was ‘ Little M., from father.’ Nina doesn’t 
begin with an ‘M,’ does it? And Smith! 
That’s just the name any one would take 
as an alias, to avoid suspicion. But you 
wait! I'll find out the truth! I won’t have 
my nephew imposed upon!” 

“T’d like to see her,” said the other 
eagerly. “ Perhaps I—” 

“T’ll call her out for a cup of tea,” said 
Mrs. Mount. “ But be polite to her, Eliza, 
until I’ve found out.” 

So Mrs. Mount went in and knocked on 
Miss Smith’s door. There was no answer. 
She knocked again, and then she opened 
the door. Miss Smith and her suit case 
were gone. 

At first Mrs. Mount was glad. 

“She must have heard what I said to 
Eliza in the garden,” she told her nephew. 
“ She was frightened and ran away.” 

“ Frightened?” said he. “Is that how 
you imagine a sensitive young girl feels 
when she hears herself slandered and in- 
sulted? I brought her here—to you—be- 
cause I thought you’d understand, and 
you’ve driven her away. An adventuress? 
Why, one look at her face might have told 
you—” 

He turned away abruptly, but one look 
at his face had certainly told Mrs. Mount 
something. She was no longer glad, but 
very sorry. She would have told him so, 
but it was too late. He had gone out of 
the house, slamming the door behind him. 


Vil 


Miss SmitH had done the obvious thing. 
She could not set off with her suit case and 
walk home, so she had taken the next best 
course. She had gone quietly out of the 
back door, through the garden, and down 
the road in the direction of the ship, which 
was, after all, a sort of bridge to home. 

It was a long walk, and she had to ask 
her way, but in the course of time she got 
there. A young officer was standing under 
the shed, superintending the unloading of 
the cargo, and she went up to him. 

“You're one of the officers, aren’t you?” 
she asked. 

He took off his cap and smiled at her. 
It was such a nice smile that she was able 
to go on, in a brisk, sensible way: 
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“TI was one of the passengers, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” said he. “I saw you on board.” 

“And I want to go back,” said Miss 
Smith. “I want to go on the ship now, 
and stay there until it sails.” 

He couldn’t help looking astonished. 

“ But I’m afraid—” he began. 

“ Well, I’ve got to!” cried Miss Smith, 
and he saw, with dismay, that there were 
tears in her eyes. “I’ve g-got to! I have 
some money in the savings bank in New 
York, and I can pay whatever it costs as 
soon as we get back.” 

“Yes, I’m sure,” he said politely; “ but 
I’m afraid—” 

He was silent for a moment, thinking of 
some tactful way of offering his assistance 
to this young person with tears in her eyes, 
No one could have felt more sympathetic 
than he; but Miss Smith, weary and sick 
at heart, firmly believed that he, too, 
thought her an adventuress. 

“’m a governess,” she said, in an um 
expectedly loud and severe tone. “ The 
family I was coming with somehow missed 
the ship, and—” 

“What?” he cried. “A governess! 
wait—look here!” 

“Yes, I am!” said she. ‘“ I am!” 

“Yes, but look here!, I was at the gang- 
way, you know, and just before we sailed a 
young chap came dashing up and gave me 
a purse—a long brown purse—” 

“ My purse!” 

“< It’s for Miss — can’t remember the 
name,’ he said. ‘It’s for Miss What’s-Her- 
Name, ‘the governess,’ and then he dashed 
off again.” 

“ That’s me!” cried Miss Smith, pardon- 
ably ungrammatical in her emotion. 

“Look here! I’m most awfully sorry!” 
said the young officer earnestly. “It’s all 
my fault. I turned it over to the purser 
and told him that Miss What’s-Her-Name 
would probably come and ask for it. You 
see, I never thought you could be a gov- 
erness, you know. I am sorry!” 

“ But is it there? Can I get it?” 

“ Rather!” said he. ‘“ Purser’s on board 
now, getting ready to go ashore. I'll fetch 
him.” 

Off he went, and was back in no time 
with the purser and Miss Smith’s pocket- 
book. There was a note inside it. 


But 


My pear Miss Smit: 
At the moment of embarkation I have received 
@ message that my father in Chicago is danger- 








ved 





ously ill, and wishes his family with him. I find 
we have just time to catch the next train. As it 
is too late to cancel our tickets, it seems advisable 
that you at least should continue with the trip, 
so that the entire outlay will not be wasted. You 
will, I am sure, have an instructive and entertain- 
ing account of your experience for Gladys when 


you rejoin us in New York. You will find your 


trunk and suit case in your stateroom. 

As I do not know what money you may have 
in hand, I inclose an express money order, to cover 
whatever expenses may arise. 

Wishing: you a pleasant and profitable trip, I 


remain, Very truly yours, 
HENRY PATTERSON. 


“You see!” cried Miss Smith. “ You 
see, I am—” 

But she could not go on. The purser 
and the second officer—the latter had come 
up just then—decided that she ought to 
have a cup of tea, to quiet her nerves, so 
they all went over to a little tea room in 
the town. 

It was there that Powers found her sit- 
ting at the table with two young men, all 
of them very jolly and cheerful. For a mo- 
ment she was glad that he should see her 
like that—no longer forlorn and dejected, 
but a real human girl. Hat in hand, he 
stood beside her. He, too, tried to look 
jolly and cheerful, but he failed; and, look- 
ing up at him, Miss Smith felt a sudden 
sharp stab of regret. The adventure was 
over. 

She introduced him to the two young 
men, and explained to him about the re- 
covery of her purse. 

“Good!” said he. 
all right now?” 

Of course everything was all right now, 
and yet—and yet somehow it wasn’t. Some- 
thing seemed to be wrong. The two young 
men from the ship seemed to know this. 
They said they had better be getting along, 
and, after cordial farewells, they did go 
along. 

Mr. Powers still stood where he was, still 
trying to look pleased, and still failing to 
do so; and in a flash Miss Smith under- 
stood just, how he felt. He had wanted to 
be the one to make everything come out 
tight, and it was cruel that he had not been. 
It was their adventure—his and hers. No- 
body else had any business to get into it. 
It was coming out wrong! 

Now Miss Smith knew very well that 
heroines in adventures rarely take a very 
active part, and that things just happen to 
them; but she was not quite accustomed 
to adventures yet, and she was in the habit 
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of doing things for herself. Moreover, 
Darcy Powers was playing his part very 
poorly, simply standing there and not sug- 
gesting their talking it over. 

“Td like to go back and see Mrs. 
Mount,” she said firmly. 

His face brightened remarkably. 

“T didn’t think you’d ever—” he began. 

“T’d like to show her that letter and 
explain—” 

“‘See here!” he interrupted. 
for you to make explanations!” 

She liked the way he said that! 

“ Still,” she said, “ I’d rather.” 

So they got into a carriage and drove off 
along that same road; but it was all very 
different now. The sun had gone down, 
leaving a soft, dark violet sky. The bright 
colors were dimmed. It was, she thought, 
a subdued and rather melancholy world. 
The adventure was over. 

Mr. Powers remarked again how glad he 
was that everything had come out all right; 
but, as Miss Smith said nothing in response 
to this, he was discouraged and fell silent 
for a time. 

“JT never thought you’d come back 
there,” he said at last. “I thought—per- 
haps you had overheard what my aunt said, 
and—”’ 

“Yes, I did overhear it,” said Miss 
Smith, in a calm and reasonable tone; 
“but, after all, she knew nothing about 
me. Why should she?” 

“ Anybody would know that you were—” 
he began, and stopped. 

Miss Smith waited in vain to hear what 
she was. Turning a corner, they entered 
a road where the trees arched overhead and 
the low white walls gleamed ghostlike. A 
faint breeze rustled the leaves, and the little 
whistling frogs had set up their music. The 
lights of Mrs. Mount’s cottage were visible 
at the end of the road. 

A strange pain seized Miss Smith. The 
lights of that little house, shining out steadi- 
ly into the tranquil dusk, put her in mind 
of another cottage—her home, so long ago 
—and of the mother and father who had 
lived in it. She thought of the careless 
laughter, the hope, the courage, the great 
love, that had made their whole life a de- 
lightful adventure. Foolish? Romantic? 
Unpractical? 

“They were the wisest, most wonderful 
people who ever lived,” she said io herself, 
with a stifled sob; “ and the.bravest. They 
weren’t afraid of life, like me!” 


“It’s not 
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“TI wonder what happened to your 
trunk!” said Mr. Powers. 

So that was all he could think of to say! 

“T don’t know,” she answered; “and I 
don’t care, either. I suppose it must have 
been taken away by mistake with the Pat- 
tersons’ luggage.” 

“T hope you'll recover it,” said he. 

Another silence, very long. 

“T did tell Mrs. Mount one thing that 
wasn’t quite true,” said Miss Smith. 

“‘ What was that?” asked Darcy Powers, 
and she knew by his voice that he thought 
whatever she had said was right. 

“T told her my first name was Nina— 
and it isn’t.” 

“‘ What is it, then?” he asked. 

The carriage had stopped before the 
gate. He got out and helped her down, and 
they both stood there until the sound of 
the horse’s hoofs had died away. 

“ What is your name?” he asked again. 

“ It’s a very silly name,” she said. “I 
never tell it to any one.” 

Her hand was on the gate, to open it. 
His hand closed over hers. 

“ Please!” he said. “I know you're go- 


ing away. I think you’ve begun to go al- 


ready. Can’t you just let me know that, 
so that I can think of you by your own 
dear name?” 

“No!” said Miss Smith. 

She was really frightened. She knew 
that if she told him her name, here in this 
enchanted garden, in the twilight, it would 
be fatal. The adventure was becoming too 
much for her. Her own heart was getting 
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too much for her, filled with emotions she 
could not bear. She was Miss Smith, the 
governess—the brisk, sensible, unromantic 
Miss Smith—she tried valiantly to remem- 
ber that. 

“No!” she said again, and pulled away 


_ her hand. 


Just then the door of the cottage opened, 
and Mrs. Mount appeared in the lighted 
doorway. 

“ Darcy!” she called. ‘“ And—oh, Miss 
Smith! Oh, come in, my dear!” 

Her voice had warmth in it, and kindli- 
ness. It reminded Miss Smith of her 
mother, who used to stand in a lighted 
doorway like that, and call her in from her 
play. She thought of herself going back 
to New York to be a governess again. She 
thought of Mr. Powers—Darcy—left alone 
in that garden, thinking of her. Was he, 
after all his kindness, to be left thinking of 
her as “ Miss Smith ”’? 

She turned toward him. 

““My name’s really Mavourneen,” she 
said. ‘“ You see, I was the only child, and 
father and mother—” 

“‘Mavourneen!” said he, and somehow, 
as he said it, the name was not a silly one 
at all. “ That means—” 

“Yes, I know,” she interrupted hastily, 
and walked quickly up the path toward 
Mrs. Mount. 

Somewhat to the young man’s surprise, 
Mrs. Mount held out her arms, and Miss 
Smith went into them; and after all, it was 
not the end of the adventure, but only the 
beginning. 





TO MY MOTHER 


THERE are some songs we never dare to sing 
Lest too much feeling break our strong control; 
But there are evergreens the fluttering soul 

Can bear to rest upon, since her tired wing 

Is feathered still, thank God, with dreams that bring 
The most bedraggled home unhurt and whole, 
Your fledgling still, with heart for any goal 

While you are there to guide life’s journeying. 


My mother, you alone would understand 
The reason why I never sing of you. 
We sing in mortal gardens where we feel 
Merely the human throb—or sweet or grand; 
But when we hear the organ deep and true, 
We climb cathedral steps and only kneel. 


Anita Dudley 





A Weatherley Woman 


THE STORY OF MISS SELINA, HER BROTHER MARMADUKE, 
AND THE LITTLE FORTUNE SHE INHERITED 


By Margaret 


VEN on the map Jonesborough’s age 
could be told by that dignified 
“ugh,” for younger towns ended in 

a clipped “boro.” The place had a pleas- 
ant quality of mellowness, with its princi- 
pal street shaded by double rows of elms, 
its straggling crape myrtles on the side- 
walks, its homes set back from the street 
by big front yards. The brick-bordered 
paths that led to the front doors had nar- 
row flower beds on each side. Behind the 
houses were back yards where clothes flut- 
tered on the line, and where chips and 
“split kindling” were piled conveniently. 
At the rear were vegetable gardens, and 
sometimes a scuppernong arbor. 

When the Prestons painted their big 
house, and the First Presbyterian Church 
added a porch to the manse, and Ezra 
Matthews built a store and three cottages 
for rent, all in the same spring, old inhabit- 
ants wrote to absent children: 


You would hardly recognize the place. 


The Jonesborough Weekly Beacon spoke 
of “ our enterprising townsman’s important 
deal in real estate,” and so much space was 
given to heralding the new wave of pros- 
perity that only a paragraph in the “ Pithy 
Personals ” column was allotted to the less 
important announcement: 


Miss Selina Weatherley will open a Magazine 
Room at the brick office in the yard of the Pres- 
ton place, Mrs. William Kirby Preston having 
generously donated the use of same for the afore- 
said purpose. 


“They forgot to put in ‘ Children Es- 
pecially Welcome,’ but they'll soon find it 
out,” said Miss Selina to Mrs. Preston. “I 
had splendid luck this morning with dona- 
tions. Mr. Ellis is going away to live with 
his married daughter, and he has given us 
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several good books of reference and an un- 
abridged dictionary. It’s as good as new, 
though it’s an old edition, and hasn’t words 
like ‘ automobile’ and ‘ airplane’; but the 
children know what they mean, and won’t 
need to look them up. He has given a nice 
reading lamp, too, and all his walnut chairs. 
They’re substantial and comfortable, and 
they’ve been used so long that they just 
look like an invitation to sit down and rest 
awhile; and he’s offered to give a sign for 
the door.” 

“That’s just like the dear old man! 
What hours are you going to have, Miss 
Selina?” 

“T thought I’d open at ten. I’m an 
early riser, and that will give me time to 
go to market and work in my flowers. It’s 
the neighborliest thing, the way you’ve let 
me have the use of the beds next to the 
magazine room! Funny how it makes one 
feel at home in a spot the minute one’s 
hands dig in the dirt—and this is such good 
soil! Then I’ll do my cooking and tidy up, 
and be ready to open at ten.” 

“You'll close about six, I suppose?” 

Miss Selina’s candid face clouded at the 
suggestion. 

“T didn’t plan to have any regular clos- 
ing time. You see, the young men coming 
back from the stores or down street may 
like to drop in to read the magazines and 
papers, and I’d be right there, anyway. I 
think closing time had better be when there 
isn’t any light in the front room.” 

Mrs. Preston smiled sympathetically at 
Miss Selina’s enthusiasm, but she felt mis- 
givings over the venture, even though she 
had lent her office for the experiment. 

Many old homes in the South had simi- 
lar outbuildings to accommodate the over- 
flow of masculine guests during the period 
known as the Age of Hospitality. The 
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Prestons’ office had two rooms, and a bath 
had been added later. The front room was 
big and ample, with windows on three sides, 
and the back room had been divided by a 
partition into a small bedroom for Miss 
Selina and a kitchenette that was also to 
serve as a dining room. 

From her experience as a teacher in the 
gtaded school, Miss Selina had learned how 
few of the pupils had access to reference 
books of any sort, and even those who pos- 
sessed them rarely knew how to avail them- 
selves of their help. Though Jonesborough 
could not afford to maintain a public li- 
brary, she conceived the idea that it could 
afford a magazine room, with the addition 
of some standard books of reference and 
such other volumes as might be contributed 
from time to time. 

Her enthusiasm had proved a driving 
force, especially as she demonstrated her 
sincerity by accepting a smaller salary than 
she had received as teacher. The modest 


sum necessary for equipment and running 
expenses had been guaranteed by the coun- 
cil, always referred to in the Beacon as 
“the city fathers.” These gentlemen would 
have been most unlikely to father so chi- 


merical an enterprise if the matter had not 
been brought to their attention and spon- 
sored by Mr. Preston, admittedly Jones- 
borough’s leading citizen. 

So Miss Selina had her way, even to the 
closing hours, and there never was a chilly 
evening that some one didn’t drop in to sit 
before the open fire and read awhile—and 
occasionally there was hardly room for all 
who came. 

However, the adult patronage was the 
side issue. It was the children and the 
young people whom Miss Selina had in 
mind, and it was they who from the begin- 
ning accepted it as their own particular 
domain. 

The room was really most inviting, with 
its wide windows scrubbed so hard that the 
glass shone in immaculate cleanliness, its 
flowers and growing plants, a big, old- 
fashioned davenport with chintz over the 
original horsehair covering, a substantial 
library table piled with the month’s peri- 
odicals, and a newspaper rack where three 
daily papers elbowed the Beacon. ‘The 
davenport and the table were two Weather- 
ley antiques, which had happened to escape 
being sold by Colonel Weatherley, prob- 
.ably because it was too much trouble to 
find a purchaser. He had conferred his 
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title on himself, but somehow it stayed 
fastened until his death. 

“If only her brother doesn’t come now 
and spoil it all!” Mrs. Preston sighed to 
her husband. “It will be exactly like 
Duke Weatherley to plump down on poor 
Miss Selina, if he thinks she has a settled 
home. Those good-for-nothing Weatherley 
men!” 

Preston looked thoughtful. 

“ Maybe I can put a spike in there. 
Ezra Matthews knows where Duke went 
to. I heard him say that he had a letter 
from him, begging for a loan. ‘ Fat 
chance!’ said our Ezra. ‘Call a feller 
Duke, and he seems to think he is one!’ 
I'll see if I can get his address.” 

That was how it chanced that Duke 
Weatherley received a copy of the Beacon 
with a “Pithy Personal” marked. He 
never dreamed that Preston had inspired 
it. He thought it a sneer from Ezra: 

While the Magazine Room has made a flourish- 
ing beginning under Miss Selina Weatherley’s able 
management, there is great need for the services 
of an able-bodied man to act as her assistant in 
keeping up the fires, cleaning up, and doing the 
various duties which now fall upon our efficient 
librarian. It is hoped that her brother, Mr. Mar- 
maduke S. Weatherley, will soon be returning to 


his native heath, and will assist Miss Selina in 
these duties, at a reasonable compensation. 


“Have me chopping wood next!” mut- 
tered Duke -sourly, as he read. ‘“ Some- 
body must have wanted to get funny about 
me. Me a janitor!” 

The effect of this paragraph was what 
Preston had foreseen. Duke’s one object 
in life was to avoid the spot where work 
was waiting for him. 


II 


As time went by, Jonesborough people 
were no longer apt to exclaim: 

“ How could we get along without Miss 
Selina?” 

They accepted her as naturally as sun- 
light, which was perhaps the highest pos- 
sible compliment. 

Mrs, Preston’s aunt “from the North” 
was the one who was the most discerning. 
She came to spend the winters in Jones- 
borough’s mild climate, and whiled away 
many hours in the magazine room, enter- 
tained by the human comedy even more 
than by her own reading. 

“ Miss S’lina, I’ve got to write a paper 
on M’rocco,” a schoolgirl would say dole- 
fully. ‘We drew for places, and some of 
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the girls got grand easy ones, like France 
and Italy. Just my luck to get M’rocco! 
Got anything about it?” 

“ Morocco! Oh, Lucy, I’ve a Geographic 
with some wonderful pictures in it, and a 
story that you'll like, and some travel ar- 
ticles. When you are through looking over 
it all and finding what interests you, you’ll 
see you really were the lucky one in your 
draw, because your paper will be so differ- 
ent and entertaining. Now get my index, 
and look up ‘ Riff’ and ‘ Raisuli.’ ” 

The girl was late to dinner, but her pa- 
per won the coveted “ A.” 

Jonesborough boasted a Book Club and 
a Current Topics Club, and Miss Selina 
was often put to it to find fresh suggestive 
material for their weekly needs; but it was 
a task she enjoyed particularly. 

Another interest was the motherless 
young stenographer who had to make her 
own clothes. How Miss Selina would pore 


over the advertisements and the fashion 
pages in the household magazines, search- 
ing for pretty and practicable designs and 
patterns, and how well repaid she would 
feel when her protégée would come in look- 
ing fresh and sweet in a becoming little 


frock of her own making! 

Then there was the anemic child whose 
parents worked in the Jonesborough Knit- 
ting Mill—a pallid, mousy creature, with 
a way of slipping in quietly at recess. Miss 
Selina began to pour out a glass of milk 
the first thing in the morning, to let the 
cream rise on it. Sometimes she would 
make a cup of hot cocoa instead, and al- 
ways there was “ something nice to go with 
it.” She set aside part of the flower bed 
for the child to cultivate, gave warm praise 
to her efforts when the flowers bloomed, 
and stimulated her with a prize now and 
then. It was slow, coaxing work—seeing 
to it that the little girl had regular hours 
out of doors and an extra meal each day; 
but at the end of two years she looked like 
another creature. 

“‘ What patience you had!” marveled the 
quiet lady from the North, who seemed to 
observe everything. “I’m convinced that 
you saved the child from tuberculosis, and 
kept up with your own work just the same. 
You manage to do a prodigious amount of 
reading, Miss Selina. When I see you bur- 
rowing into a new magazine, you remind 
me of a prospector in search of treasures, 
never satisfied with what has been acquired 
In the zest of seeking the new!” 
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Of course there were difficult phases of 
the work. Only a person with a vigorous 
body and an enthusiastic temperament 
could have stood the strain of the long 
hours and the steady duty; but Miss Selina 
had the stay-at-home habit—she had never 
been out of Jonesborough in her life—and 
her work was a labor of love. At times 
perplexing situations arose, but her sturdy 
common sense could be depended upon to 
handle them. 

For instance, one rainy night a young 
man came in boisterously, drew up a chair 
before the fire, pulled out a magazine from 
his overcoat pocket, and said challengingly: 

“I’m beginning to get bored with the 
same old stiffs always around in this old 
graveyard! Brought something with me to 
put a little pep here, and make the corpses 
sit up and take notice!” 

He brandished his copy of Naughty Me, 
filled with confessions as improbable as 
they were morbid and salacious. The cover 
was adorned with a picture of a girl sitting 
before the mirror and putting on lip stick 
before she remembered to put on her 
clothes. To Miss Selina’s nearsighted eyes 
it was a mere blur of color, but she knew 
the character of the periodical in question. 

“Sit down and make yourself at home, 
Ben,” Miss Selina welcomed him hospi- 
tably. “‘ There’s some walnut fudge on 
the table behind you, and I was hoping 
some of you boys would drop in to-night. 
You know I’ve always liked you since you 
were a baby. My, what a row you made 
when you were christened! Just five 
months old, and looking around in church 
as wise as anybody, and then seeming to 
argue it out with the minister when he bap- 
tized you!” She gave a_ reminiscent 
chuckle. “ Read your magazine, if you 
like it better than these. Any friend you 
introduce here is accepted.” 

He read for ten minutes, and then sud- 
denly thrust the magazine in the back of 
the flames. 

“ You’re a good sport, Aunt Selina! . I’m 
pretty well down and out to-night. You’ve 
known Jennie all her life, too. Well, to- 
night Jennie—” 

Sometimes the quiet room was a confes- 
sional, but only Miss Selina knew that. 

The great event befell one September, 
after the magazine room had fifteen years 
of success behind it. For the lady from 
the North died, leaving most of her prop- 
erty to the Prestons, and twenty thousand 
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dollars, free of inheritance tax, to “ Selina 
Weatherley, who lives to give.” 

Nobody in Jonesborough had dreamed 
that Mrs. Preston’s aunt was a woman of 
means, least of all Miss Selina. She had 
thought of her as understanding and as 
growing old, and it had been a pleasure to 
- hunt up the sort of essays she preferred. 
-Miss Selina had been grateful, too, for the 
help of the older woman’s discriminating 
taste and quiet suggestions. She had never 
known how much those keen, kind eyes had 
seen in the magazine room. 

The money was invested in safe six-per- 
cent bonds, and meant twelve hundred dol- 
lars a year to Miss Selina—a veritable for- 
tune. The Prestons’ pleasure in the legacy 
almost equaled Miss Selina’s wonder and 
happiness. 

The Beacon had nearly a column about 
it. For the first time in her life Miss Selina 
left the “ Pithy Personals ” and became an 
editorial! 

III 


It must have been Ezra Matthews who 
sent the paper to Marmaduke Weatherley, 
for within ten days he came home. Miss 


Selina welcomed him with open arms. She 
couldn’t kill a fatted calf for him, but she 
could see to it that he had a porterhouse 


steak, broiled to perfection. When Duke 
professed surprise at his sister’s good luck, 
she accepted his statement without ques- 
tion, and thought of his return at that time 
as a fortunate coincidence. With all her 
warm heart she proceeded to make him 
comfortable, and she was so busy over her 
new tasks that at first she hardly realized 
how uncomfortable she was herself. Her 
bedroom had to be given up to him, and 
she slept on the davenport in the library. 

It was easier the first month than the 
second. In the beginning, his old habit of 
not getting up until he felt inclined was 
something to laugh about, to joke over as 
a familiar foible. It began to grow burden- 
some when it meant that Miss Selina had 
to wait so long to give him a belated but 
hot breakfast, and to tidy up his room, that 
she lost her accustomed exercise in the 
fresh morning air, and felt fagged all day 
in consequence. She was an excellent cook, 
but the simple meals she was accustomed 
to prepare had to be extended in quantity 
and variety to meet the demands of her 
visitor, and then failed to meet them, as 
often as not. 
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“‘ Simply can’t understand Miss Selina,” 
remarked the town milliner to Mrs. Pres- 
ton. “Seems to me she’s grown stingy 
since she got her money. Hasn’t bought a 
new hat this fall, and her old straw one that 
she’s wearing into December is so faded it’s 
a positive disgrace!” 

Mrs. Preston’s eyes were troubled as she 
returned: 

“I’ve noticed that her brother is wear- 
ing a new hat, a new suit of clothes, and a 
new overcoat.” 

She repeated the conversation to her 
husband with vehement comment. 

“The waste of Aunt Mary’s money go- 
ing to the support of that lazy dog! The 
legacy has done Miss Selina harm instead 
of good, now that she has that drone set- 
tled on her for the rest of her life. Not 
half as many people are going to the maga- 
zine room, because he’s always lolling in 
the best chair by the best light and reading 
the newest magazine, with the morning pa- 
per parked on his knee. It’s a tragedy to 
be a Weatherley woman, even by marriage! 
They’ve always been doormats to worthless 
men. Miss Selina’s mother toiled and 
slaved and mortgaged her own property up 
to the hilt, and her pompous old gas bag 
of a husband repaid it by calling her ‘ me 
dear’ in company. And Miss Selina’s Aunt 
Louisa was counted a saint because she 
spent her life working to take care of her 
loafing drunkard of a younger brother.” 

“Sold her property to keep him out of 
jail, I always heard,” Mr. Preston recalled. 
“The trouble was hushed up, whatever it 
was. Miss Selina has been brought up 
with the family ideal that her mother was 
a martyr and her aunt a saint, and she’d 
act the same way under the same circum- 
stances. I haven’t a shred of patience with 
the needless martyr business in general, but 
it gets my tag when it’s Miss Selina, as 
fine a soul as ever lived. Somebody said 
that Duke had gone to work as assistant 
bookkeeper for Matthews. You know he 
has a native turn for figures, if he weren’t 
so lazy. It must have been a mistake, for 
I saw him sauntering past my office about 
eleven this morning.” 

It was true, however, that Ezra Mat- 
thews had given Duke a position in his real 
estate office in Jonesborough—now less im- 
portant than his real estate and lumber 
offices in several towns. An easy position 
it seemed to be, as it made no difference 
in Duke’s breakfast hour, nor did his addi- 








tional salary lessen his demands upon Miss 
Selina; but he seemed to have more spend- 
ing money, more cigarettes, more airiness 
of manner, more ducal persiflage. Miss 
Selina retrimmed her felt hat for its third 
winter, without succeeding in making its 
age less apparent. 

At least it was a relief to have her 
brother out of the library during the after- 
noons. She noticed the difference it made 
in the attendance of the school children. 
The old unspoken comradeship seemed 
somehow subtly restored, their feeling that 
the magazine room was “ theirs,” which 
Duke’s mere inert bulk ‘curiously destroyed. 

Six months of his presence, his lie-abed 
mornings, her own broken sleep on the 
couch, his fault-finding when meals did not 
suit him and his gorging when they did, 
the difficulty to make both ends meet—for 
a Weatherley gentleman was an expensive 
item—and the general verdict was: 

“Miss Selina is beginning to show her 
age.” 

For the most part it was said affection- 
ately and regretfully, for Jonesborough 
loved her. 

IV 


One Sunday morning Duke surprised 
his sister by rising earlier, by refusing a 
second cup of coffee, and then by seating 
himself in moody silence before the library 
window, staring out into the street. She 
felt apprehensive, but went on tidying the 
room and getting ready for church. 

She had on her hat, and was ready to 
start, when he suddenly wheeled around. 

“ Better sit down, Lina,” he said. “ I’m 
afraid you won’t feel like going to church 
when you hear what I’ve got to tell you. 
You don’t know how it hurts me to say it. 
It almost kills me, but I’ve got to make a 
straight confession to you, Lina. You and 
I are the only members of our family left— 
the only ones of the old name. Sit down, 
Lina, for I’m afraid you'll faint.” 

Miss Selina remained standing. 

“Tm not going to faint. What is it, 
Duke?” 

“I—borrowed some money from Ezra 
Matthews. I made an unfortunate invest- 


ment with it, and borrowed some more to 
cover my loss—and lost that.” 

In the silence which followed, Miss Se- 
lina saw again the look on her mother’s face 
as she signed the mortgage on her home. 
Then she spoke in slow bewilderment. 
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“Why did Ezra keep on lending you 
money?” 

“‘ He—didn’t. You see, I borrowed it 
without his knowing, hoping to make a for- 
tune for you and myself, Lina, so you could 
give up this dinky little job and you and I 
could live on East Street, honey.” 

“ Borrowed — without — his knowing! 
That means you stole it?” 

Duke was aggrieved at the word. 

“ That’s what Ezra calls it, but it’s hard- 
ly the word a man expects to hear from his 
only sister. Stealing is a matter of inten- 
tion. My intention was an investment.” 

“ How much did you take?” 

The question came with difficulty from 
her dry lips. 

“Twenty thousand, Lina. If I put it 
back it’s all O. K. Ezra promises he’ll say 
nothing about it to anybody, and our name 
is safe. If I don’t put it back, I’ll be sent 
to the penitentiary. He swears to that, and 
he’s a relentless man when he makes up his 
mind. Here’s his note. You see he says 
he’ll ‘ prosecute to the full extent of the 
law.’ It—it breaks my heart to have to 
take your nest egg, Lina, but it’s that or 
the pen!” 

Miss Selina sat down in a big chair, her 
taut muscles relaxed. Like a rush of 
clean, cool air into a smoke-befogged room, 
truth seemed to flow to her. 

Then she spoke in a matter-of-fact voice: 

“TI believe it’s about time one of the 
Weatherley men went there.” 

Duke couldn’t believe his own ears for a 
moment. 

“Went to the pen, you mean? You dare 
sit there and say such a thing to your own 
brother? You want to see your dead 
father’s name disgraced?” 

Miss Selina’s voice was steady and rumi- 
nant as she replied: 

“ Father disgraced it for himself when 
he loafed for forty years while mother 
slaved for him. Uncle Chris disgraced it, 
drinking up everything that would have 
made Aunt Louisa’s old age comfortable, 
and leaving her dependent on the town’s 
charity in the last years of her life. I’ve 
decided to do the best I can for the Weath- 
erley name in my own person. I believe 
it’s safer.” 

It was still incredible to him—utterly in- 
_— He shouted at her as if she were 

eaf: 

“'You’ve got no natural feelings! Your 
own brother! And you with plenty of 
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money to save him, and sitting on it like 
an old hen on its nest!” 

He had never noticed until that moment 
how clear a gray were his sister’s eyes. In 
her homely face they shone like two tran- 
quil pools. 

“That’s trust money, to my way of 
thinking. The dear lady gave it to me be- 
cause of my work, and back to the work it 
goes. Mr. Preston is my lawyer. He has 
made my will for me, and it’s in his safety 
box. I’m going to use the interest on that 
money as long as I live, and afterward it 
goes to you the same way. The trust com- 
pany will pay it to you regularly, but you'll 
never get your hands on the principal— 
never. That’s to be the nucleus of the 
Jonesborough Public Library when we two 
are dead and gone. After the Prestons are 
through with educating their family, they 
are going to make a gift, too.” 

Marmaduke Weatherley stared at this 
woman as if she were a stranger. - 

“ You’re unsexed!” He bit off his words 
as if they tasted bitter. “ You’ve got no 


family pride, no decent womanly feeling, no 
affection. You're no true Weatherley, leav- 
ing your money away from your own blood 
kin to a building! You've stuffed yourself 


on modern magazines until they’ve ruined 
you, taken all the womanliness and genteel- 
ness out of you. It’s the damned maga- 
zines that are at the bottom of your shame- 
less notions, and their editors ought to be 
tarred and feathered for the rot they 
print!” 

Miss Selina was no longer listening. Her 
mind was busy over the problem of helping 
him without being false to her trust, as she 
saw her trust. 

“T am going to see Ezra,” she said. “I 
am going to talk over everything with him. 
Maybe he will let you work without a sal- 
ary, to pay back as much as you can, and 
I will agree to support you while you do it.” 

Duke grew surly in manner, bullying, 
but as if he were a little frightened. 

“Cut it out!” he said. “I can attend 
to my own affairs without outside inter- 
ference. Since you won’t help with the 
dough, you can just cut out the jaw. May- 
be Ezra and I can come to some terms, but 
we don’t want women butting in. Give me 
back his letter!” 

Something in his truculent tone and un- 
easy eye—in the fact that he had contra- 
dicted himself-— 

“ But you said there wasn’t a chance of 
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your not going to prison,” she began in be- 
wilderment. Suddenly the whole plot © 
seemed clear to her, in all its despicable 
meanness. ‘“ Blackmail!” she cried in a 
low, strangled voice. ‘ You haven’t stolen 
anything, Duke! You were only trying to 
get my money. Ezra had nothing to do 
with it.” 

“The devil he didn’t! That’s all you 
know about it. It was his idea. He need- 
ed some ready money for a big deal he’s 
got on hand, said he’d probably double it 
for me—I mean for you. You give me his 
let-—” 

He was heavier than Miss Selina, but 
she was quicker. She was already out of 
the side door and running over to the Pres- 
tons, her tried and unfailing friends. 

Ezra Matthews’s letter was guarded, but 
he had overreached himself in its threat. 
It would be a most incriminating document 
if it were made public. Preston went to 
him, saying that Miss Selina had no desire 
to expose the dirty plot, but suggesting that 
he should find a berth for Duke away from 
Jonesborough—distance no obstacle. 

As the ramifications of Matthews’s busi- 
ness extended to several towns, it was easy 
for him to find a small position for a man 
with a turn for figures. It gave Ezra an 
acid pleasure to choose a place where the 
office hours began at eight o’clock sharp. 


Miss Selina’s life slipped back into its 
old grooves. It seemed to her that she had 
never before realized how wonderful were 
the everyday blessings—a comfortable bed, 
with one’s own belongings at hand; a walk 
in the fresh morning air; leisure to prepare 
the cold frames and the seed beds; simple 
food, often shared by the pretty stenogra- 
pher or some other protégée; and, above 
all, the rejoicing knowledge that more 
young people used the magazine room every 
year. 

“She sends Duke fifteen dollars a 
month,” Preston told his wife. “ That’s 
because she has the inherent loyalty of the 
Weatherley women, and the rascal is her 
brother!” 

“Actually she has a becoming spring 
hat,” returned Mrs. Preston. “I went 
with her to the milliner’s to choose it. Miss 
Selina said it was the first time in her life 
she had bought a hat because she liked it 
and not because it was serviceable. It will 
always amaze me that Duke didn’t get all 
her money. I’ll never understand it!” 
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“Aunt Mary knew,” Preston said 
thoughtfully. ‘She used to say that Miss 
Selina, who had never been fifty miles from 
Jonesborough in her life, had a surprising 
knowledge of the men and women who are 
leaders of the world’s thought. And you 
know her keen enjoyment of good fiction. 
One couldn’t have that sane happy contact 
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for years and remain a mere Weatherley 
doormat of the nineteenth century pattern. 
American magazines don’t uphold sloppy 
sentimentality and voluntary martyrdom as 
the highest réle for womankind. Miss Se- 
lina’s own big heart brought her Aunt 
Mary’s legacy, but it was her reading that 
saved it to her!” 





A Laird Goes Adventuring 


THE STORY OF A DAY IN WHICH A MOST CONSERVATIVE HUS- 
BAND VIOLATED ALL HIS FAMILY TRADITIONS 


By M. L. Storrs 


SPORTS model car in virulent yel- 
A low honked past Argyle’s post 
office, cut-rate drug store, and dry 
goods emporium. From the sidewalk looks 
of stern disapprobation followed the girl at 
the wheel, as, her warm eyes aglow, her 
gay scarf trailing backward like a wisp of 
sunset sky, she turned a dizzy corner and 
flashed from sight into the three blocks of 
residential district. Only a young news- 
paper man from San Francisco gave an ap- 
preciative eye to that transient gleam of 
youth and color. 

“Glory!” he exclaimed, turning to his 
older companion, who was Argyle’s literary 
man and philosopher. “For the love of 
Pharaoh, who is she?” 

“That? Oh, Angus Laird’s wife—Laird, 
Rabelston & Co., you know. The factory 
ison the main road, just as you leave town. 
You’ve seen their house—an ugly gray pile 
that we call the Castle.” 

‘Was that her husband in the front seat 
with her?” 

“Lord, no! That was Geordie Madden, 
from Collet. Rather a wild youngster—not 
bad, you understand, but—” 

There was silence while they strode on 
for perhaps half a block. Then the older 
man continued thoughtfully: 

“Laird and she don’t appear to be very 
harmonious. Difficult to understand why 
he married her. Complex, perhaps. May- 
be the blood of some seagoing Scottish an- 


cestor makes an almost unwilling response 
to her life and color. Queer things, love 
and marriage!” 


Angus Laird laid the afternoon paper on 
the table beside him and took from his 
pocket a gray velvet box. Slanting sun 
rays gleamed on the treasure within, until 
the warm red beads seemed to become 
molten, and to merge in a liquid glory of 
color. Blood amber—a waist-long strand 
of them! Angus could see Coralie’s eyes 
when she opened the box—if he gave them 
to her. ; 

At the last thought his lips set, making 
his handsome face stern and dark. She 
might have been here when he arrived! Of 
course, he had not intended to return from 
the city so early; but on this day she might 
have been here. 

The yellow car swept around a curve 
into the Laird driveway, shot through an 
avenue of blooming catalpa trees, and 
swirled up before the house, stopping grace- 
fully in just the spot chosen by Coralie 
Laird. She sprang out, and turned back 
for adieus. 

“You’re a duck, Geordie, to have let me 
drive your car!” Then, to the young peo- 
ple in the tonneau: “ Had a gorgeous time, 
old things! I'll call you to-morrow, Beth! 
By, by!” 

The sports model was off again, this time 
with young Madden at the wheel. 
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Within the window Angus Laird sat 
erect, his brows brooding darkly over his 
disapproving eyes. He closed the gray vel- 
vet case with a snap, and there was a cer- 
tain finality in the way he returned it to 
his pocket. 

As he picked up the paper, Coralie ap- 
peared in the doorway. Her scarf made a 
vivid splash on her white sleeveless sweater. 
From beneath a hat the color of Italian tile 
peeped the curling ends of her short brown 
hair. 

* Home already?” Coralie’s voice made 
the simplest utterances somehow eventful. 

“T finished my business earlier than I 
had expected,” her husband explained. 
“Where have you been?” 

Unknown to himself, Angus Laird’s 
query had the air of catechism by a severe 
. guardian. Coralie’s red-brown eyes took 
on the light of battle, and her mouth be- 
came mutinous. 

“ Golfing,” she replied. 

“ How was your score?” 

“ Rotten, thanks! I’m off my game 
lately.” 

Moving to the massive oak table, she 
lightly rearranged the golden poppies in a 
flat copper bowl. 

“Did you have a good day in the city?” 
she asked. 

“ Good enough.” 

She removed her hat and ran nervous 
fingers over the smooth waves of her hair. 
She was unrestful to-day, Angus thought, 
as if there were something she wanted to 
say, or something that she was waiting for 
him to say. 

He reopened his paper. "As he turned his 
attention to it, he had a glimpse of her 
eyes, and sensed the rebellion in them as 
she glanced sidewise at him. He pretended 
not, to notice when she moved reluctantly 
toward the door. He could have forgiven 
her, he thought, if she had been out with 
any one save the Maddens. 

“ Angus!” Coralie had stopped in the 
doorway. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Has it occurred to you that this is our 
anniversary?” 

The sarcastic edge in her voice aroused 
all his Scottish combativeness. He did not 
see that now her eyes were half entreating, 
half frightened. 

“Yes,” he answered curtly, without look- 
ing at her. “It’s the anniversary of a ter- 
rible mistake.” 
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Her face grew white, and she put her 
hand quickly tc .::2 door frame beside her. 
Her eyes were wurt, and in a flash he real- 
ized that he ha: said far more than he in- 
tended; but th. Lairds were not given to 
apology. 

“Oh!” she murmured, with a stricken 
little breath. “ Oh!”— and she was gone. 

He heard her run up the stairs, banging 
once against the rail, as if she did not heed 
where she was going. The anniversary of 
a terrible mistake!’ No—he should not 
have said just that; and yet, if things went 
on as they were going— 

Then came the aching reminder of their 
honeymoon, of those first few months of 
unalloyed happiness. Angus could never 
have dreamed then that it would come out 
this way. 

His eyes fell to the brilliant poppies in 
the brass bowl, and almost he could have 
hated them. It was as if they symbolized 
his domestic imbroglio. The very crux of 
all their disagreement seemed to be that 
pagan love of hers for color—color. The 
first rift in the lute had been the objection 
he made to certain clothes of hers which he 
considered too “striking” for a young 
matron. 

“ But it blends,” she had told him de- 
spairingly; “and I loathe gray, save as a 
background for cerise!” 

Then the house—the home of his 
fathers! He was still bitterly resentful of 
her objection to it. Houses should have 
souls, she said, but this was dank and gray, 
like a tomb. She had hurled upon him 
gay plans for doing it over in schemes of 
mulberry and amethyst and gold, of re- 
placing the great solid furniture brought 
from the ancestral home in Scotland two 
generations ago, with Sheraton and Queen 
Anne. 

Still, he reflected, they had weathered 
those first storms. He had to admit that 
she had not been unreasonable. She had 
costumed herself in modest tans and 
browns, relieved, perhaps, by a dash of 
burnt orange or ocher. In the house she 
had been content with here a bright man- 
darin coat, there a bit of warm-hued bro- 
cade, and everywhere flowers as gay as the 
market afforded. 

If it hadn’t been for her hair! Perhaps 
most of all he had resented the high-hand- 
ed way she did it. She had simply returned 
from a day in San Francisco, and, drawing 
off her hat, had remarked: 
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“ Well, Angus, how do you like it?” 


Just that, without any; :revious hint of 


her intention, without any:,,écuse now that 
it was done—only the sss of those 
shorn tresses. 

That night there had "Athy ‘little recrimi- 

nation. The Lairds seldom;scolded or ar- 
gued; they simply stated their desires. Not 
until next morning had the.storm really 
fallen. 

Angus had thought it all out by then, 
and before he left for the office he went to 
her. Standing in the doorway of her room, 
into which she had brought her own chaise 
longue and rosewood desk, he gave her his 
judgment. He was quite gentle, he thought, 
and tactful. Bobbed hair, he said, was not 
fitting to the wife of a Laird. However, he 
didn’t blame her overmuch. No doubt she 
had taken the step hastily and without due 
thought, and the mistake could be reme- 
died. Until her hair grew out, she would 
have to conceal its brevity by some arti- 
ficial arrangement. 

When he finished, she simply stood there 
looking at him in silence, so he went on 
to say: 

“ Please don’t think me hard, my dear. 
I am only trying to make you realize that 
you are a married woman now, and that 
you can no longer afford to follow these 
wild impulses.” 

Then she had flown at him. 

“ Wild!” she cried. ‘ You call me that, 
when ever since I married you I’ve throt- 
tled myself into a nonentity! I’ve lived 
in this dour, gray house, I’ve smiled sweet- 
ly when you turned your disapproving 
looks on me, I’ve worn the clothes of a little 
gray wren! And now, because I cut off my 
hair, when even grandmothers are doing it 
without comment, you tell me to curb my 
wild impulses! Angus Laird, I’ll not let 
my hair grow; and let me tell you one thing 
more—since you expect it of me, I’m going 
to show you, from now on, how wild I can 
really be!” 

Catching up a felt hat and a motoring 
coat, she started for the door. 

“Where are you going?” he demanded 
sternly. 

“You'd call it to the devil!” she flung 
back. 

Coralie had driven that day straight to 
Beth Madden. Angus Laird found that 
the sharpest thorn of all. Ever since the 
Maddens founded Collet—a generation 
after the Lairds brought Argyle into being 
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—both towns and families had been rivals, 
The Maddens and Collet laughed at the 
Lairds and Argyle. The Lairds and Argyle 
frowned at the Maddens and Collet. 

Now for six months the wife of a Laird 
had been conspicuously listed among guests 
at Madden house parties, Madden expedi- 
tions to the races at Tanforan, Madden 
week-ends in San Francisco. It was whis- 
pered that the latest filly raised in the Mad- 
den stables was to be named after Coralie; 
and she it was who had christened Geordie’s 
new yacht. If it had been any one but the 
Maddens, thought the galled and tortured 
Angus Laird! 

His hand sought his pocket, to finger the 
gray velvet box. The anniversary of a ter- 
rible mistake! No, he should not have 
said that; but how could he dream that her 
eyes would look so stricken? He might 
give her the ambers, after all. At dinner 
would be the time. : 

He sat up, surprised. Into position be- 
fore the house swung the closed car, with 
McNair, his chauffeur, at the wheel. Could 
Coralie have ordered it? Was she going 
out again? He sprang to his feet. He 
wouldn’t permit it. He— 

There she was, her quick, light step on 
the stair. A moment later she appeared 
in the doorway. She wore a dark suit and 
a black three-cornered hat, with a dash of 
red on the left side matching the gay flame 
of her scarf. 

“Where are you going?” 

He did not realize that these were the 
words he had used that morning, when she 


flamed forth her independence. Her an- 
swer, however, was different. 
“Away,” she said. “ Most mistakes 


can be remedied. I'll free you with as lit- 
tle publicity as possible. I should have 
known that I could never be a success as 
—the wife of a Laird!” 

~ “ But—but—” 

She came to him, her hand outstretched. 

“‘Good-by, Angus. Perhaps neither of 
us is so very much to blame.” 

He took the hand mechanically. As she 
left the room, he wanted to speak, to beg 
her to stay, to tell her he had not meant 
that harsh statement, to ask if together 
they could not regain the old love and un- 
derstanding; but he stood, mute, looking 
after her. 

When through the window he saw her 
take her place in the car, he was prompted 


to run after her, crying her name in an 
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agony of impending desolation; but the 
chauffeur was there, and the maid with 
Coralie’s bags. The Lairds did not make 
scenes before servants. 


It 


For some minutes after the car passed 
out of sight down the drive, Angus Laird 
stood tense and quiet. Then he went heav- 
ily upstairs to Coralie’s room. There were 
scattered papers on the floor about the rose- 
wood desk. Near the bed, toeing saucily 
inward, were pink slippers with black ro- 
settes, and a negligee of the same hue was 
thrown upon the chaise longue. 

Angus stood staring at these familiar ob- 
jects, still unable to realize that she was 
gone. Presently his hand slipped inside his 
coat and drew forth a gray velvet box. He 
looked at this almost stupidly, as if he did 
not know how it had come there. Finally 
he went to the desk and placed it in an 
empty drawer, which he locked securely. 
On leaving the room, he turned the key in 
the door. 

Mrs. Seamans, the housekeeper, was in 
the lower hall. 
that her eyes were suspiciously moist. 

“Mrs. Laird’s room is not to be dis- 
turbed,”’ he told her gruffly. “Not to be 
disturbed—you understand?” 


The dining room, with its paneled oak, 
seemed these days very large and heavy 
and dark. Angus Laird ate mechanically, 
with the evening newspaper beside him. 
The items he read were of little interest, 
but one needs some diversion for a lonely 
dinner. The Whitemans, he reflected, as 
his dessert was brought in, had asked him 
to come over that evening for bridge; but 
bridge interested him no more than the 
newspaper. Perhaps he’d better send for 
Rabelston, and see if they could come to a 
decision on those new horsehide orders 
from the East. : 

When Mrs. Seamans entered, he took no 
notice of her until she said apologetically: 

“Mr. Laird!” 

“ Yes—what is it?” 

“You—I — Mr. Laird, I’m going to 
leave.” 

“Leave! Not permanently?” 

“Yes—I’ve taken a place in the city.” 

“But I thought you liked Argyle. 
You’ve been with me—how long?” 

“ Eight years.” 

“Ts it money?” 


It irritated Angus to see _ 
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(74 No.” 

“Then what?” 

“T can’t stand it, Mr. Laird. The house 
is like a tomb. I go around all day as if 
I was hunting for something. Seems any 
minute I’ll hear her laughing or singing up- 
stairs; and.the flowers she used to—” 

The housekeeper stopped as Angus 
Laird’s face darkened angrily. 

“JI can’t help it, sir,” she went on. 
“You asked me why, and I’m telling you. 
I'll go crazy if I stay on in this lonesome 
place!” 

“ But you didn’t complain about it be- 
fore—before—” 

“TI know. She’d never been here then. 
I wasn’t missing her so!” 

The woman was going to cry, and Angus 
hated feminine tears. He rose hastily from 
the table. 

““Very well,” he said. “I'll set about 
finding some one else.” 

Angus Laird played bridge that evening, 
after all. He fled to it as a refuge from 
Mrs. Seamans and the problems she pre- 
sented. He came home with a definite urge 
that would not be gainsaid. For the first 
time in four months he opened the door 
between his own and Coralie’s rooms. : 

The negligee and slippers were dusty, 
but still gay and redolent of her. He sat 
on the end of the chaise longue, while Mrs. 
Seamans’s words said themselves over and 
over to him. The housekeeper had liked it 
before, but then she wasn’t “ missing her 
so.” She wasn’t waiting for some one to 
laugh and sing, and to place about the 
house those bowls of gay-hued flowers. 

Mrs. Seamans was lonely, but, dear God, 
wasn’t Angus Laird lonely, too? 

He went to bed, but slept only in 
snatches. In the darkness the house seemed 
to press in upon him, a great piece of ma- 
sonry crushing out his very heart. Coralie 
had said that it had no soul; but it had 
satisfied the Lairds, he thought dully, and 
was irritated to find that he was scafcely 
resentful now at Coralie’s distaste for the 
home of his fathers. 

At seven o’clock he awoke, unrefreshed, 
and with a horrible restlessness upon him. 
This feeling was not new. Frequently, in 
the last four months, he had crushed it 
with long hours at the office. Sometimes 
it had manifested itself in an irritability 
of which, later, he had been secretly 
ashamed. Now, however, it was so strong 
that he became afraid of himself. 








The Lairds were not given to these throb- 

bing impulses. Perhaps it was because the 
house was so still—because he was alone 
overmuch. Why couldn’t he forget? In 
the city, he thought. bitterly, Coralie was 
probably laughing and dancing, hardly re- 
calling that he had ever been a part of her 
life. Almost he hated her that she could 
laugh, while he lay here, stark and alone, 
with the weight of the house upon his heart. 

He rose. He would be early at the 
office. 

The office? No—he couldn’t go there 
to-day—not with this great travail within 
him. Mrs. Seamans couldn’t stand the 
house, she said. Well, then, how did she 
expect him to stand it? He would go away, 
too—away and away. He could forget, as 
well as Coralie. 

He hurried with his dressing, and had 
his breakfast brought to his room. He 
telephoned to the factory, saying that he 
would not be down that day. Then he 
ordered the car, telling the chauffeur that 
he would not be needed. 

Angus was ready to leave when he no- 
ticed that the door of Coralie’s room was 
still open. As he went to close it, his eye 
fell upon the rosewood desk, and he re- 
membered the costly string of blood am- 
bers. Suppose he took it with him! In 
the city he might—oh, audacious thought! 
—he might find some one who would ap- 
preciate it. 

That idea, so unlike a Laird, surprised 
and frightened him. He was minded to 
give up this impulsive expedition and go 
prosaically to the safety of his office; but 
the urge to be away and away was stronger 
than his Laird caution and conservatism. 

As he drove out of Argyle, Angus felt 
that he must hurry, hurry. Looking down 
at his speedometer, he was surprised to 
find that it registered fifty miles an hour. 
The Lairds never exceeded thirty. That 
conservative pace had been set by Angus’s 
father, who owned the first automobile in 
Argyle. He cut himself down to this re- 
quirement; but in a few minutes the speed 
gauge was traveling upward again. 

Fifty-five miles—sixty— The wind 
raced against his face! A strange exult- 


ance filled him. He forgot the Lairds, for- 
got even himself and became a strange 
youthful being. For almost an hour he 
traveled thus. Then a motorcycle glimpsed 
on a curve ahead reminded him that he 
was nearing San Francisco Bay, and that 
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traffic policemen are the enemy of the 
speedster. He tempered his pace, but the 
reckless joy of it remained with him. 


III 


Durinc the half-hour ferry trip across 
the bay, Angus Laird came to an important 
decision. He would not go to the stolid 
hotel which had always sheltered the Lairds 
on their excursions to San Francisco. There 
was another and gayer hostlery, the habitat 
of theatrical people, grass widows, and busi- 
ness men who wore square diamonds on fat, 
soft fingers. 


The room to which Angus was shown 
overlooked a park, and fresh, springlike air 
was blowing in through the window. He 
stopped there, however, only long enough 
to straighter: his tie and to decide that he 
must pay a visit to his haberdasher. 
Though it was the lunch hour when he de- 
scended, he did not go to the dining room, 
but sat in the foyer on a royal blue divan, 
“looking them over,” as Coralie used to 
say. He even found himself smiling at the 
remembered phrase. 

When a woman sat down beside him, he 
noticed her only subconsciously; but pres- 
ently he found himself stealing covert 
glances at her. She was in black—an al- 
most widowlike costume, with touches of 
white. Angus did not conclude that she 
had been bereaved, however, for this effect 
seemed to be the season’s fad. He had al- 
teady seen several women dressed in similar 
fashion. 

His interest was quickened when, her eyes 
chancing to encounter his, he saw in them 
a mixture of boldness and fright which his 
present mood made it easy for him to un- 
derstand. Could she be undergoing his 
own sensations? He began to feel a cer- 
tain kinship with her. 

When he was first prompted to address 
her, he shrank from the thought. A Laird 
accosting a strange woman! What might 
she do? What might she say? And yet, 
asked his new adventurous self, why not? 
Other men did it—yes, even respectable 
men. 

“A good many people here to-day, don’t 
you think?” 

The words were out! He had done it! 
He sat palpitating in terror of how the 
overture might be received. 

She drew her breath in quickly, and for 
the moment he feared—nay, half hoped— 
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that she would not answer; but after pal- 
pable hesitation she admitted: 

“T—I was thinking the same thing.” 

“ You’re from out of town, I dare say?” 

“ Yes—San José.” 

“Oh!” He looked at his watch. “ Time 
for luncheon, isn’t it? You— you were 
waiting for some one, I suppose?” 

“ No—not anybody.” 

“Would you care to lunch with me? 
I’m a stranger, too, and I dislike eating 
alone.” 

“Qh, that’s good of you, but I—well, if 
you really want it—” 

“Good! Let’s go in.” 

As they went toward the dining room, 
the feeling that she was not at ease restored 
Angus’s bravado. She could not, he de- 
cided, be the adventuress type. When they 
were seated, he introduced himself. She 
hesitated before telling him that her name 
was Williams—Frances Williams. ; 

Over their artichoke, she became better 
poised. Yes, she said, she was registered 
at the hotel. She had come up only last 
night. She had really come for the races 


at Tanforan. It would be her first expe- 
rience at a horse race, but the races had 


always fascinated her. 

Tanforan! Coralie had begged Angus 
to take her, but the Lairds did not approve 
. of racing. However, he thought bitterly, 
it had been no loss to her that he refused 
her request. She had gone, anyway—with 
the Maddens, 

“ Did you intend to go this afternoon?” 
he asked Miss Williams. 

“Yes. Ill have to hurry, won’t I?” 

Now was born another of those unto- 
ward impulses. Desperately he caught at 
the salutary conservatism of the Lairds, 
but it faltered weakly in the face of over- 
weening desire. 

“Do you happen to be going alone?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. I don’t know any one here.” 

“Then may I take you? It just hap- 
pens that I’ve never been to the races, 
either.” 

“Oh, that’s good of you! I don’t—” 
She flushed, and it occurred to him that 
she was rather pretty. Formerly blondes 
had not appealed to him. ‘“ Well,” she 
added tremulously, “if you really want to 
do it, Ill be glad to go with you.” 

There was a silence while the waiter re- 
moved the service. Then she asked: 

“Ts betting permitted?” 
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“T believe not—though of course it is 
done privately.” 

“With your friends, you mean; but I 
don’t know any one.” 

- She was crestfallen and disappointed. 

“You and I could wager with each 
other,” he hazarded. 

“But would you?” she returned eagerly, 
“T have money.” 

“Why not?” he asked, and the words, 
with their abandonment of Laird precept 

~and tradition, thrilled him so strongly that 
he repeated recklessly to himself: “ Why 
not? Why not?” 

They talked but little on the ride to Tan- 
foran. Once he asked: 

“ Am I going too fast for you? Are you 
frightened?” 

“No! No!” she replied. “ We mustn’t 
be late.” 

The grand stands were filled when they 
arrived, and the first race was at an end. 
The action and color of the scene found 
instant response in Angus Laird’s new- 
found self. Brightly gowned women filled 
the boxes. Gay colors flew from the bridles 
of the horses, which were being blanketed 
for a return to the stables. Everything 
was the usual between-race hubbub of noise 
and confusion. 

“Oh, it’s gorgeous!” breathed Miss Wil- 
liams, and, as Angus assisted her to their 
box, he felt that she was trembling. 

When they were seated, she drew from 
her purse a packet of newspaper clippings. 

“TI cut them out yesterday and to-day,” 
she explained. ‘“ They’re the sporting writ- 
ers’ predictions of the probable winners. 
Do you know anything about it?” 

“Not a thing in the world!” 

“Then let’s both read these and decide 
our bets accordingly. It could be like a 
game, you taking first choice in one race, 
and I in the next. Here we are—second 
entries—” 

He studied the clippings with her. Chis- 
holm and Shooting Star seemed to be about 
equal favorites in the next race. Frances 
Williams, given first choice, backed Shoot- 
ing Star. 

“Now!” she said, her blue eyes shining 
with eagerness. ‘How much shall we 
wager? Would fifty dollars be too much?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“ And if neither wins—” 

“One must come in ahead of the other. 
Why can’t we base our bets on priority of 
place?” 














. Yes, let’s do that!” 
Shooting Star was first at the finish, 
Chisholm third. During the last half of 
the race Angus and Miss Williams stood 
side by side, her hand grasping his arm 
until it was sore; but she did not cry out, 
as did many of the women about them. He 
was grateful for that. The Laird in him 
resented screaming women. 

In the following event, Angus’s choice 
took second place, hers third, which left 
them even. As they applied themselves to 
the clippings in preparation for the next 
race, Miss Williams hesitantly suggested 
that they should raise the bet to a hundred 
dollars. Angus readily gave consent. 

The horses were being lined up for the 
start when he saw Coralie. 


IV 


It was Coralie’s scarf that first caught 
Angus Laird’s attention. A splash of gold 
and subdued red and peacock blue, it 
leaped out at him from the box directly be- 
neath his own. Even as his breath caught 
with a poignant sense of familiarity, he 
told himself that all women wore scarfs 
now, and that dozens of them might have 
that proud little lift of the head. Then 
she turned and looked full upon him. 

In all the stupendous unexpectedness of 
it, he could at first think only that she had 
grown thinner. Then came humiliation. 
Until he met Coralie’s eyes, Angus had not 
realized how far the day’s events were sepa- 
rating him from the teachings of the Lairds. 
Now he felt not unlike a Cabinet minister 
caught receiving a bribe. 

Coralie herself appeared to struggle be- 
tween a fear that her mind was not right, 
and the suspicion that Angus Laird pos- 
sessed a double. She was the first, how- 
ever, to recover her poise. She gave him a 
smile and a bow, half teasing, half ironic, 
and then she turned with deliberate interest 
to his companion. 

He had forgotten Frances Williams. He 
saw that she, intent upon the field, was ap- 
parently unaware of the passage between 
him and the young woman in the box be- 
low. Then a great shout told them that 
the horses were off; and Coralie, at a touch 
from the fattish young man beside her, 
turned away. 

So far as Angus Laird was concerned, 
that race might never have been. He could 
see his wife’s hair, pointed on her neck, 
and tiny freckles where scarf failed to meet 
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gown; but it was all hazy, like the dis- 
turbed phantasms of the past four months. 
It could not be possible that he was here, 
at a horse race, with a woman beside him 
whom he had known only a few hours, and 
to whom he had never been introduced— 
and down there Coralie! 

Both the fattish young man and an older 
couple, evidently also of the party, were 
strangers to him. He felt a certain relief 
that they were not the Maddens. 

His companion’s hand on his arm brought 
him back to the field. 

“TI won!” she cried. “I won! Don’t 
you see? Rameses was first, and Dorcan 
second!” 

She was greatly excited. There were 
only four more races, she said. Wouldn’t 
it be more thrilling if they raised the stake? 

Angus indifferently acquiesced, and it 
was again doubled; but for him all interest 
was gone now. He picked his horse at ran- 
dom, and scarcely noticed that the animal 
was fourth, with Miss Williams’s choice 
second. She also won the next event. 

“Only one more!” she said, her eyes 
shining with triumph. “ You’re certain to 
win that.” 

Angus knew that the prophecy was only 
meant for consolation, and that she was 
momentarily gaining greater faith in her 
own good fortune. 

“No chance!” He was looking at the 
fattish young man, who talked persistently . 
to Coralie. “I don’t seem to have been 
born lucky.” 

“T'll give you a sporting chance, if you 
like, to win it all back. We could raise the 
stakes to—to five hundred. You owe me 
that now.” Then, as he made no immedi- 
ate answer: “But perhaps you’d rather 
keep the bet as it is.” 

“Oh, no! No!” he answered. ‘ Sup- 
pose we do raise it—more than five hun- 
dred, if you like?” 

He had a bitter feeling that he might as 
well lose heavily while he was about it. 

She leaned toward him, laying her hands 
on her flat black purse. 

“T’ve five hundred dollars in here,” she 
whispered. “ If we—if we made the bet a 
thousand—” 

She paused, as if shocked at the enormity 
of the risk she proposed taking. 

“Which would mean,” he translated, 
“that if you win, I give you a check for a 
thousand dollars. If I win, I take your five 
hundred.” 








+ “ Florabelle!”)» she murmured. 
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She nodded. 

“Will you? It’s a great deal of money. 
Perhaps we shouldn’t—” 

“Why not?” he asked her, as he had 
earlier in the day. 

But, rather than the first reckless thrill, 
the query held now a fatalistic bitterness; 
for down there was Coralie with a fattish 
young man, and here was he, Angus Laird, 
cut adrift from his wife and from all the 
Laird traditions. 

Her hands trembling, Frances Williams 
applied herself to the inevitable clippings. 
In her excitement she fumbled them so that 
two fell on the floor, and he stooped to re- 
cover them for her. 

“ Both 


of these pick her: but this Fighting 
Grege—” 

Something touched Angus Laird’s foot. 
He glanced down, to find that Coralie had 
turned half sidewise, and was pushing a 
scrap of paper against his toe. He picked 
it up. Written on what seemed to be a 
corner torn from her race card was the sin- 
gle word “ Garibaldi.” 

Puzzled, he looked from Coralie’s back 
to Miss Williams, who was absorbed in the 
stupendous task of choosing her horse. 
Then he bethought himself of his own card. 
Yes, listed for this race was a horse named 
Garibaldi; but Angus was quite certain 
that the animal had not been mentioned by 
any of the sporting writers. It was a name 
one would remember. 

“T think I’ll take Florabelle,” said Miss 
Williams, looking up. 

He glanced again at the list. 

“This Garibaldi rather interests me.” 

“ Garibaldi! Why, I didn’t see any 
mention of a Garibaldi!” 

He showed her the name. 

“ But the sporting writers don’t even 
speak of him. I’m sure they don’t!” she 
said, shuffling through her clippings. 

“T like the name,” he persisted. 

“T don’t believe you care whether you 
win or lose,” she accused him. 

“Perhaps I don’t care too much.” 

“But you should, particularly when 
we’ve agreed on such a large stake!” 

He shrugged. However, the words 
“large stake,” coupled with the fact that 
the tip had come from Coralie, revived a 
measure of his earlier enthusiasm. A thou- 
sand dollars, and all on Coralie’s word! 
The animal wouldn’t win, of course, but 
he must have a chance. Coralie was a. 


‘straight sport. 
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However much she might 
disdain Angus Laird, she would never trick 
him. 

When the horses came out on the field, 
he scanned them eagerly, wishing for 
glasses, that he might more readily locate 
his choice. There—that big chestnut with 
the golden mane and tail! Angus had half 
expected to find Garibaldi an ‘ungainly 
brute, but he was beautiful! Angus was 
swept by a personal sort of pride, as if he 
were directly responsible for the horse. 

Garibaldi’s colors were yellow. When 
he was mounted, the jockey looked like a 
canary hunched on a limb against the cold. 
There were two false starts, with irritating 
delays while the horses were lined up again. 
Angus chafed. It seemed as if that beau- 
tiful chestnut was being deliberately with- 
held from the field. 

Finally they were off. Consulting his 
list, he found that a slender black was 
Florabelle, Frances Williams’s choice. The 
black filly seemed to be holding first place 
alternately with a big bay and a smaller 
brown horse. Garibaldi was running sixth 
or seventh; but this was only the first lap 
of a long race. 

On the second lap Florabelle took the 
lead, and maintained it. Garibaldi was 
still one of the mob. Angus Laird felt a 
great pity for the chestnut, as if he were a 
loved one doomed to probable defeat. 
Coralie must have been quite mistaken. 
Too bad! Such a beautiful horse. 

Florabelle ran easily. She would prob- 
ably be the victor—a beauty, too, but oh, 
that glorious chestnut! Too bad! 

Only one more lap now. The race was 
practically decided—unless the big bay 
should press forward and take the honors 
from Florabelle. The bay was no laggard. 

Then a voice rang out—one that Angus 
knew so well: 

“ Garibaldi! Garibaldi!” 

Coralie! He had almost forgotten her! 
He looked down, to find her standing on 
her chair. 

“ Garibaldi! | Garibaldi!” she cried 
again, in that voice which made of com- 
monplaces an event. 

It seemed like a signal, though of course 
she could never have been heard down on 
the field. The chestnut was gaining. One 
horse he passed, and another, and another. 
He wouldn’t win, of course; but at least 
his would not be utter defeat. Suppose he 
took third place, or even second! 
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Angus was not thinking of the money 
he had placed on the race. He seemed to 
be considering the feelings of Garibaldi 
himself. That game chestnut must not be 
utterly disappointed! 

Third, now, and pressing forward upon 
the bay; but he couldn’t pass Florabelle, 
of course. She ran with such ease. There 
was a sort of self-confidence about Flora- 
belle, as if she had been set to win this 
race and intended to perform the duty 
without mishap. 

Garibaldi was making a glorious effort. 
It seemed too bad! He was inching up on 
the bay—and now, with a spurt, passing 
him altogether. Garibaldi was second!- 

Angus wanted to cry out the horse’s 
name, as Coralie had done. Perhaps he 
did cry it. He wasn’t certain of anything 
save the aching desire for that game chest- 
nut to win. 

Only the length of two city blocks more! 
Florabelle was sweeping on serenely, un- 
afraid—on to victory. Garibaldi would be 
second. 

The chestnut was still gaining on the in- 
trepid black. Now Garibaldi’s nose was 
silhouetted against an ebony flank. Forward 
—forward! It seemed that Florabelle leaped 


on to avoid the danger, but the chestnut 


leaped with her. There was only half a 
length between them now! 

The flowing golden mane was approach- 
ing Florabelle’s shoulder. Forward—for- 
ward—and the finish upon them! Gari- 
baldi’s nose was even with the other’s 
straining neck. Now it was mane to mane. 
A tie—it must be a tie—or— 

Angus Laird did cry out—no doubt of it 
this time—a great shout of victory: 

“Garibaldi! Garibaldi!” 

The chestnut had swept over the line half 
a head before his adversary. 


¥.. 


Ancus shouted the winner’s name over 
and over—shouted it until he was hoarse. 
He jumped up and down. He waved his 
hat in the air. He did all the things the 
Lairds had never countenanced. Even 
when he realized what he was doing, he 
was more exultant at his victory than 
ashamed of his demonstrations. 

Then he saw Frances Williams. A color 
less, woebegone little figure, she had sunk 
down in her chair. Defeat seemed to have 
sapped the very essence of her life. He 
Tealized that she was thin and small, and 
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much younger than he had imagined. He 


leaned over her. 
“What is it?” he demanded. “ What’s 


the matter?” 


“Nothing.” She tried to smile, while 
she looked at him with dull, pathetic eyes. 
“T’m just tired—the excitement, I sup- 
pose. You won, didn’t you? I'll pay. Tl 
pay. now.” 

“But perhaps it would inconvenience 
you.” 

“ No—I'll pay. I have it—five hundred 
dollars.” 

“ Might as well wait until we get back 
to the hotel.” 

“The hotel!” she whispered, staring at 
him in terror. “No! I’m not—I’m not— 
oh-h-h!” 

Hiding her head in her hands, she began 
to sob with great silent convulsions of her 
body. 

Helpless, distraught, Angus patted her 
shoulder. What was he to do? Think of 
the attention they must be attracting! He 
glanced covertly about. There, just enter- 
ing the box, was Coralie. 

“What is the matter with her?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t know,” Angus answered des- 
perately. “I really don’t know anything 
about her.” 

Coralie leaned over the girl. 

“Tell us the trouble,” she begged. 
“ Please tell us!” 

At the strange voice the girl looked up, 
startled. 

“Tm a—a friend of Mr. Laird’s,” Cora- 
lie explained. “We want to help you. 
Please tell us the trouble!” 

The girl began to mop her face with a 
wet handkerchief. 

““ It must be just the reaction,” she said. 
“TI was so thrilled and excited—and then 
I lost! Now I can’t go back to the hotel. 
I can’t go anywhere!” 

“ But where is your home?” 

“Oh!” Tears again began to creep 
from the girl’s red eyes. “It’s in San José; 
but I can’t ever go back there. You see 
T’ve—I’ve left my husband!” 

Coralie took the adjoining chair and laid 
a sympathetic arm across the drooping 
shoulders. 

“‘ Tell me,” she said. “I can understand. 
You see, I’ve left mine, too.” 

“ And did you want to go back?” 

“Oh!” breathed Coralie, without look- 
ing at Angus. “So much! So much!” 
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The girl’s voice was so low that portions 
of it Angus missed. She had played bridge, 
it seemed, for money, unknown to her hus- 
band, who didn’t approve. She must have 
been lucky, for she had saved up five hun- 
dred dollars. ‘Then she became obsessed 
to play the races. There was something 
about a quarrel yesterday morning—that 
must have been what sent her off. Her 
husband, it seemed, was to be away for the 
night on business. She had left a note for 
him, and then had come away—forever. 

“ And now you want to go back!” said 
Coralie. 

“I’m so lonely!” breathed the girl. 
“Tm adrift!” 

“ That’s it—adrift,” murmured Coralie. 
“What time to-day would your husband 
return?” 

“ At four o’clock.” 

“Would he go straight home?” 

““ No—more likely to his office.” 

“Then can’t you phone a maid to de- 
stroy the letter?” 

“There’s no one at home. My maid 
has been away three days, with a sick 
sister.” 

“Perhaps your husband was delayed. 
Let’s phone his office. Come!” 

“ But—” 

The girl had no recourse. She was sum- 
marily dragged to a telephone booth. It 
was Coralie who secured the connection. 
Mr. Williams was out of town, she was 
told. He would be in on the six o’clock 
train. 

“ And it’s almost five now!” said Coralie. 
“‘ Angus, where is your car?” 

As the three hurried in search of it, An- 
gus was vaguely aware that the fattish 
young man intercepted Coralie and was 
summarily dismissed. 
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The god of luck must have been with 
them on that drive to San José. Perhaps 
it was a special god ordained to patch up 
broken marriages; for though the speed- 
ometer of the Laird car registered up to 
seventy miles an hour, they were neither 
arrested nor spilled on a turn. 

At ten minutes to six they were in the 
traffic of San José. Angus Laird was not 
greatly interested in the domestic troubles 
of his luncheon companion. She was a 
duty to be dispatched as quickly as possi- 
ble. He was thinking of a question that 
he must ask Coralie. 

When they stopped before Mrs. Wil- 
liams’s pretty terra cotta house, she was 
so tremulous that she could scarcely climb 
the front steps. , 

“We'll wait here,” Coralie told her, 
“until you see if the letter is there un- 
opened. When you wave from the window, 
we'll know it’s all right. I hope you have 
your key!” 

“Yes—I must have forgotten to leave 
it behind me.” 

But when she waved, neither of the two 
in the car saw her. Coralie was crying 
over a strand of blood ambers, and Argus 
was saying: 

“Then you meant it, dear? You meant 
it when you told her you wanted to go 
back?” 

“T’ve been so lonely!” Coralie’s hand 
was through his arm as they turned home- 
ward. “TI’ll wear nothing but gray if you 
want me to, Angus, and I'll let my hair 
grow yards!” 

“ Great Heavens, no! 
vermilion and shave your head! 


Have gowns of 
Only 
come back to that tomb of a house and 
make us laugh and sing and know that 
we're alive!” 





THE WIDE NIGHT 
Wiz is the night before us, 


_ And you, my love, are far, 


And yet resplendent o’er us 


There shines the same love star. 


Although the distance sever— 


Deep as a gulf it seems!— 
There is no power soever 
Can part us in our dreams. 


Sennett Stephens 
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Meg of the Limelight 


THE ROMANCE OF A VAUDEVILLE STAR WHOSE PROFESSIONAL 
CAREER BEGAN IN THE STREETS OF THE 


ITH the light of deviltry and sheer 
delight in her big amber eyes she 


danced, her bare little legs flash- 
ing in the glare of a street lamp, while a 
dolorous out-of-work jangled a hurdy- 
gurdy tune. It was Saturday night in the 
East End of London. So far as the gamin 
was concerned, it might have been Pan- 
cake Tuesday in Paradise. She was entire- 
ly happy as it is given only to the extreme- 
ly young to be happy. When you’re eight, 
and your heart is singing, even if your 
home is in Shadwell, the yesterdays and 
the to-morrows belong to another world. 
The instrument twanged on: 


Nobody but you an’ me, 
*Way down there in Tennessee! 


The hangdog musician shifted his weight 
to the other foot. 

“It’s abaht time for a drink, ain’t it, 
Bill?” he suggested to his partner, as the 
last wheezy note died. 

Bill, never reluctant in such matters, si- 
lently slipped between the shafts and head- 
ed for the bright windows of a near-by 
hostelry. 

Two amber eyes followed the barrel 
organ, their joyous light fading slowly. 
The child stood on the curb, still exhila- 
tated, her lips parted in an unconscious 
smile—a graceful little figure in her atti- 
tude of listlessness, with her tawny hair 
dangling over a faded cotton frock. A 
man who had paused momentarily to watch 
her antics still stood there. He made his 
living out of the stage, and in his way he 
was an artist. 

“Natural!” he muttered. “As natural 
as God above made her. Dances just as 
She feels. Pity they don’t stay like that!” 
6 
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But for the fact that he walked on and 
forgot about the gamin in a cotton frock, 
she might then and there have changed her 
career—which had hitherto consisted chief- 
ly of avoiding school as much as possible 
and nursing the O’Riley twins in Snargate 
Passage. As a nurse, in a few hours, she 
could earn a cup of tea and a slice of bread 
with a suggestion of margarine on it. And 
at another house there was a woman who 
always let her sleep on a sort of mattress 
in a room where other children slept. 
Meals were a bit irregular, and lacking in 
the precise ingredients which learned doc- 
tors might have prescribed; but if parents 
will be so careless as to die, leaving a scrap 
of humanity unprovided for in East Lon- 
don, the scientific administration of calories 
is likely to go somewhat astray. 

There were times when little Meg Blane 
of the bare legs and faded cotton frock stole 
rather than go hungry. The language of 
the gutter came ever readily to her lips, 
chiefly, perhaps, because the mother of the 
O’Riley twins had no delicate feeling of 
restraint concerning a round oath or so. 
When you were born in Snargate Passage, 
and still live there, it isn’t easy to get out 
of the ways of the place, especially if you 
know of no reason why you should get out 
of them. And so Meg developed a child of 
the slum-jungle, with growing self-reliance 
as the outcome of ceaseless warfare with 
her own small fists and wits against a re- 
lentless world. 

A hurdy-gurdy, which was the nearest 
thing she knew to music, always drew her, 
set something within her atingle, impelled 
her to movement. That was how she came 
to know Joe Emmett before her ninth 
birthday. 
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Joe’s mind must have ranked a shade 
higher than that of most other hurdy-gurdy 
grinders, for one night, as he was turning 
the handle outside the Jolly Sailors, two 
definite things penetrated his intelligence 
while the elfin urchin capered to his tune. 
Firstly, small coins were coming in a shade 
more quickly, and, secondly, it was the 
elfin urchin, and not his music, that had 
collected the small crowd. 

With his disengaged hand he rubbed a 
stubbly chin, as a great financier might 
stroke his beard reflectively on the birth 
of a great thought. It was with the air of 
a true impresario that he pondered the 
point, and then, perhaps because he had 
the gambling instinct, he decided to take 
a chance. 

“Ere, Vi-let!” he called. ‘ D’you want 
to earn tuppence?” 

Crude, perhaps, for an impresario who 
was launching into her true world one of 
the greatest vaudeville stars of a decade 
or two; but it was sound business. 

Like a faun startled at play, Meg stood 
for a moment on tiptoe. Then, with arms~ 
akimbo, she came down on her heels and 
regarded the man suspiciously.. Twopence 
was a considerable sum of money to her in 
those days. 

“ Who’re ye kiddin’?” she inquired; and 
yet she was not without hope. Twopence! 

“ T’m not kiddin’. Follow me, and when 
I start playin’, you dance; but run if you 
see a p’leeceman, or maybe I’d get pinched. 
’Ere’s your tuppence, an’ maybe I’ll make 
it more, see?” 

Meg saw, and laughed, but she fulfilled 
her first contract; and because she was a 
born actress, to whom a streak of genius 
had descended in some queer way, she more 
than justified the judgment of Joe Emmett, 
even to the point where a policeman cast 
a judicial eye upon the scene. Meg art- 
lessly ceased to dance, and merged like a 
shadow into the knot of spectators, only to 
reappear while Joe was playing again after 
he had gone down a side street and turned 
two corners. 

The contract had run a full two hours 
when Joe sent her home, with a few coins 
clutched in her hot little palm. 

““You’ve ’ad enough for one night,” he 
pronounced. “I'll be in front of the Jolly 
Sailors at six ter-morrer. Comin’?” 

The coins in Meg’s hand felt big. It 
didn’t seem real, this easy wealth. 

“ Yus—aw right!” she said. 


That night she dreamed of her new pro- 
fession. Mingled with it were childish cas. 
tles in the air, and yet, curiously, it wasn’t 
around her future wealth that her dreams 
centered. She was a fairy with wings, and 
she danced everlastingly to sounds that 
never yet emanated from a hurdy-gurdy, 
When she awoke, Meg sat up on her mat- 
tress and remembered that it wasn’t all a — 
dream. 

If Joe Emmett, in the days that followed, 
drew in many shillings by employing Meg, 
it was merely the reward of his perspicacity, — 
There was nothing skilled or trained about 
the child’s dancing. It was the crude in- 
terpretation of something that she did not 
clearly understand, but it never became 
mechanical until she grew tired. On six 
nights a week, excepting when it rained, 
she drew sixpence, which spelled vast lux- 
uries after bread and margarine for nursing 
the O’Riley twins. 

Meg had danced in the gutter for three 
whole months when Joe Emmett trundled 
his barrel organ to Hampstead Heath for 
Bank Holiday. There, while garnering his 
little harvest, he observed a man and wom- 
an closely watching the child. 

“What do you make of her?” the man 
was asking his wife. 

The woman shook her head. 

“It’s dancing and it isn’t dancing,” she 
declared. “Light as a feather, too, but 
that isn’t all. It’s in her. With training, 
she’d probably be a winner.” © 

The man nodded. 

“Catch ’em young,” he said. . “ Maybe 
it wouldn’t be worth our while; but if she’d 
learn, a girl like that certainly might 
brighten our show up. Look at her face, 
too! She’s full of devilment, and she’s en- 
joying herself. You go and talk to her, 
my dear.” 

When Meg paused for a rest, Mrs. Frick 
—known on the vaudeville stage as Inez 
Claire—sat on the turf beside her. 

“You like dancing?” she asked. 

Meg turned. After a quick survey she 
felt, with a child’s intuition, that she was 
on safe ground. 

“ce Yus.”’ 

“ How old are you?” 

“ Nine.” 

“Did any one ever teach you how to 
dance?” 

Meg looked at the woman blankly, and 
shook her head. Mrs. Frick beckoned her 
husband. 














An hour later Joe Emmett was gravely 
debating the situation. As an impresario 
who had discovered Meg, he was morally 
entitled to his rights; but legally he had 
none. Moreover, he had actually developed 
a rough sort of affection toward the child. 
There was something almost parental about 
him as he weighed the matter up with Mr. 
and Mrs. Frick. He wasn’t at all sure 
about theatrical people, anyway. Still, if 
they were goirig to give her a home and a 
chance in life, that was something. 

In the evening, as he wearily trundled 
his machine all the way back to Shadwell, 
Joe Emmett felt curiously lonely. He had 
lost his little partner forever. In a way it 
meant more than the extra shillings she had 
helped him to earn. There was something 
about the kid that you couldn’t help lik- 
ing; and in that reflection Joe Emmett had 
struck upon an abiding truth, even though 
the real magnetism of Meg Blane was as 
yet a thing undreamed of. 


II 


It was a bewildering world into which 
the Fricks lifted Meg—a world filled with 
people who were quite abnormal according 
to the only standards she knew, a world 
filled with things that rather awed her. 
The bed they put her into that first night, 
for instance. It was a real bed, not made 
up of lumps, like her old mattress, and it 
had white sheets. 

And the woman—this Mrs. Frick— 
hadn’t once threatened to slap her. ‘In- 
deed, she had kissed the child good night 
before blowing out the candle. 

There was a catch in it all, somewhere, 
of course. People didn’t treat little girls 
like this. Maybe it was some new sort of 
dream, in which you thought all the time 
that it seemed true. The soft bed wooed 
Meg until, on the verge of sleep, she defi- 
nitely decided that that was the explana- 
tion; so that her astonishment was the 
greater when she awoke and found herself 
still in the enchanted world of Brixton. If 
you don’t consider Brixton enchanting, that 
is only because you haven’t fought for ex- 
istence alone, with eight-year-old fists and 
wits, in bitter Shadwell—haven’t had to 
steal crusts when the gnawing in your stom- 
ach got too bad—haven’t always had to 
keep your teeth from chattering in bed on 
chilly nights. 

Just a week later there was an anxious 
council of war between her new guardians. 
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“Sometimes I feel it’s hopeless,” said 
Mrs. Frick. “It’s wonderful the way she 
leams new steps. I never thought any 
child could grasp ideas so quickly, and she’s 
instinctively graceful with it all; but the 
moment she begins to go through those 
steps with the piano, she’s different, some- 
how. She tries awfully hard to learn; but 
if she won’t dance as I’ve taught her to 
dance, when there’s music—” 

Larry Frick patted his wife’s shoulder in 
kindly fashion. 

“T’ve been watching, Susie, and I think 
I know what you mean, but don’t be down- 
hearted. In my opinion Meg’s a real win- 
ner. I married you because you’re the 
finest woman on earth, and I shall always 
think so, but you can’t and never could 
dance as that girl will eventually, if noth- 
ing happens to her. She’s nothing yet. 
It ‘ll take six months of the hardest kind 
of work before she’ll be fit to go on the 
stage; but I can see what the child is do- 
ing. She’s putting character into her work 
—something of herself, something that you 
can’t understand any more than I can. 
Mark my words, if you kill that in her, 
you'll ruin the best that she’s got. On the 
other hand, if you'll be patient for a while, 
we're going to have a show that will go 
great!” 


Six months later, when Meg first went 
on the stage, the hopes of Larry Frick were 
exceeded. The lights and the audience, in- 
stead of frightening the girl, acted as a tre- 
mendous stimulant. She took the part of 
an East End urchin, with a dozen lines to 
speak in her native dialect, and a dance 
depicting wild joy. 

In the sanctum of the manager’s office, 
afterward, Larry Frick had to face a new 
thought. 

“T’m going to book your turn again,” 
observed the manager; “ but you’ll have to 
alter it. You’ve got it all wrong.” 

Larry Frick knew it was the best he had 
yet achieved. 

“ Wrong?” he said doubtfully. 

“ A-yop,” replied the manager. “ All 
wrong. The kid is the main thing. I’ve 
been in the show business for forty years, 
and I know. You and Inez are all right 
for a background with her, if you like, but 
she’s the big piece of cheese. She’s new. 
She’ll have ’em eating out of her hand, if 
you play your cards right. Please your- 
self, of course. It’s none of my business, 
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except so far as my box office returns are 
concerned. I know it hurts to let any one 
else get the glory; but if you want fat con- 
tracts, you’ll do as I say.” 

From that point onward Larry Frick 
discovered that he was a far better business 
man than mummer. In a small way Meg’s 
light began to shine in the theatrical firma- 
ment. ‘There was nothing meteoric about 
her ascent, and it involved an enormous 
amount of patience in teaching, just as it 
involved an incredible amount of work for 
Meg; for regular school had now been 
thrust upon her, in addition to the theater 
and hours of practice. 

By the time she was ten years old, she 
had her feet firmly on the ladder. Gradu- 
ally, all this time, Larry Frick and his wife 
dropped farther into the background, until, 
when the girl was sixteen, they ceased to 
appear with her at all. The stage name of 
Meg Blane had begun to have a definite 
significance. Already the critics were re- 


ferring to her as a genius, and Larry 
thought twice before he signed any contract 
on her behalf. 

And then Meg was left terribly alone. 
The two beings whom she had learned to 


love, who had lifted her up out of desola- 
tion and abject poverty, who had taught 
her what life might mean, were themselves 
swept into oblivion within a week. To the 
girl, for a while, this was an unbelievable 
thing. The kindly Fricks were all she had 
in the world, and months drifted on before 
she began to grow accustomed to her new 
loneliness. 

When an opportunity arose for her to try 
her fortune in the United States, she seized 
upon it. There, with a fervor that was en- 
tirely characteristic, she threw herself into 
work. It was in New York that the phase 
_ of greatness in her career dawned. Meg 
was just twenty-two when Bernstein, the 
king of the agents, spread a document in 
front of her. 

“Sign your name there on the dotted 
line, Miss Blane. Right!” He blotted it 
for her, and smiled. ‘ That contract makes 
you a real live genuine star, so that every 
mother’s daughter who appears on the same 
bills with you will want to scratch your 
eyes out; and what they’ll say about you 
behind your back will be enough to damn 
an archangel. That’s one of the penalties. 
Never mind, you’re there now, and you’re 
there on your own merits, too; but what 
gets me is how you do it.” 
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“T love my work, Mr. Bernstein,” Meg | 
explained. 

“ Maybe,” was the reply; “ but so do a 
lot more people. Some.of them have real 
talent, too; but there’s a_ difference, 
There’s nothing to touch your character 
studies of cockneys and that sort of thing, 
and I don’t believe there ever was.” 

The quick smile that countless thousands 
knew came to Meg. 

“And you are really never going to let 
me go on as a perfect lady?” 

“God forbid!” exclaimed Bernstein. 
“Tt’s the contrast between what you are 
and what you play that makes you. You'd 
never be commonplace, Miss Blane; but if 
you got away from your character studies, 
you’d come as near being commonplace as 
a real cockney or a Nautch girl would be 
trying to do your job.” 

For a moment, looking into her face, 
Bernstein wondered what was going on be- 
hind those amber eyes of hers. 


III 


THAT night Meg met Stephen Carey. 
She had heard of him often enough. Every 
one had heard of Carey, the dramatist who 
ten years before had taken America by 
storm with his play “‘ Driftweed,” and since 
then had slowly added to his fame until 
“The Merry-Go-Round,” which had now 
run for nearly a year on Broadway, had 
set the seal upon his popularity. 

Meg’s first glance at him was casual; 
but a moment later, for some reason which 
afterward puzzled her, she regarded him 
steadily. 

Her knowledge of men was extensive. 
Always there were cavaliers ready to leap 
at the chance of taking her about. Her 
first proposal had come from a comedian 
when she was seventeen, and for at least a 
week the glamour of the idea had fasci- 
nated Meg. By the time she was twenty, 
experience had taught her how to handle 
such situations gracefully. In the last two 
years life’s problem had at times grown 
complex, for more than once it had seemed 
that love was within her grasp; but Meg’s 
ideals were set on a high pinnacle, and at 
the brink of capitulation she had hesitated 
and drawn back. 

Meg was conscious of a curious quick- 
ened interest when she met Stephen Carey 
—an interest not in Carey the dramatist, 
but in Carey the man. There was nothing 
striking about his appearance, unless it was 























































his gray eyes, in which lay a deep thought- 
fulness that might be mistaken for melan- 
choly until one saw the kindling of humor 
there. His hair was untidy, he had artistic 
fingers, and there was something fine about 
the set of his shoulders. Beyond these 
facts Meg noticed little at first, and yet 
there was that which held her and puzzled 
her. 

“T have promised myself this meeting 
for nearly two years,” he told her. “It 
was bound to come sooner or later.” 

Meg smiled. 

“T have been here in America all the 
time.” 

“Yes, but I’m rather a fatalist, Miss 
Blane. Things have a way of happening, 
if they’re going to.” 

In less than a week Meg began to won- 
der often over that phrase of Carey’s. 
Slowly but surely, something was happen- 
ing — something confusing and without 
precedent in her scale of reckoning. It was 
not of his deliberate seeking, nor of hers. 

In the days that followed Meg sought to 
evade this thing by avoiding Stephen; but 
it had invisible tentacles that stretched out 
day and night, drawing resistlessly—some- 
times gently, as the sun draws a delicate 
flower, sometimes fiercely, as moisture is 
drawn from desert sand by the same sun. 
To her it seemed now that all this was in- 
evitable, that the years which had gone be- 
fore were but a preparation for these days. 

Fall drifted into winter, winter warmed 
into spring, and Stephen Carey settled 
down to work on a new play, which cut 
short the drifting hours that he and Meg 
had spent together. He spoke of the play 
enthusiastically — this child of his brain, 
built with ink and paper; but Meg grew 
almost to hate it, because it took him more 
- more away from her in thought and 

ing. 

Sometimes he went for days together to 
his favorite workshop—a small bungalow 
down on the Sound side of Long Island, 
half a mile off any beaten track. Once he 
took her there, leaving his car at a farm, 
and walking with her through the still 
woods to the lonely little retreat. 

“Do you always do your work here?” 
Meg asked him. 

“Not always,” Stephen answered. “ It 
depends. When big, burning ideas come 
freely, and one just aches to put them on 
Paper, any workshop is as good as another. 
I wrote the most effective lines in ‘ The 
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Merry-Go-Round’ on the back of an en- 
velope in the Subway. I come here when 
I’m in difficulties—when things seem to tie 
themselves into knots and won’t be straight- 
ened out.” 

“ And do all your knots come untied 
here?” 

Meg herself was badly perplexed, these 
days, by knots that wouldn’t come untied. 
If only she could find some place where 
things would automatically straighten 
themselves out, it seemed to her that life 
would be considerably easier. 

He looked at the girl thoughtfully before 
answering. 

“ Most of them do,” he said. 

And then, because she shivered slightly, 
Stephen insisted upon their returning to the 
automobile. 

All the way home he kept her in laugh- 
ter; yet she knew, even while laughing, 
that his thoughts were divided between the 
merriment that came from his lips and some 
other emotion that lay deeper. 

The knots that bothered Meg Blane were 
tight, and they were to be pulled yet tight- 
er. Life had not run smoothly for her since 
this man came over her horizon, creating 
vague longings, filling her with wonderment 
and unrest, and stirring new ideals which 
ever conformed more closely to the ideals 
of Stephen Carey. 

And yet, if Stephen loved her, he gave 
no direct indication of it. In a hundred 
small ways, conscious and unconscious, he 
showed her that he liked to be with her; 
but of the bigger thing, the greater love 
which alone would satisfy her, there was 
no sign. At times Meg felt like some 
trapped creature with no hope of escape 
save to a world more hopeless than the 
trap that held her. Whatever lay in wait 
down the years, Meg Blane knew now that 
in one way only could she find happiness. 

Spring mellowed into June. Stephen had 
taken Meg out to supper. She was in gay 
mood, and nothing less than the gayety of 
Girano’s would content her. There all was 
froth and frolic, but it brought no response 
to Stephen Carey to-night. The deep 
thoughtfulness in his gray eyes struck chill 
into the girl’s heart. It was as if a brood- 
ing shadow lay about her and she could not 
fight it off. 

“ There is something I want to ask you, 
Meg,” came from him at last. “ Perhaps 
it will be easy for you to give an answer; 
perhaps it will not be so easy.” 
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The foreboding of evil swept down upon 
her like a tangible cloud, and yet the beat- 
ing of her heart quickened. 

« Yes?” 

“It’s. about heredity,” said Stephen, 
looking straight into Meg’s eyes. “ He- 
redity and the things which go with it.” 

“ Yes?” 

Meg spoke less nervously now. Vaguely 
she was girding her defenses about her. 
The problem of heredity had constituted 
one of the hardest knots in all her tangled 
skein. 

“It’s one of the few things in this world 
from which we can never escape,” said 
Stephen; “but we can spare unborn chil- 
dren, can’t we?” 

. “Yes,” answered Meg, her lips tighten- 
ing a little. 

Some day she had meant to summon 
courage and tell him the truth—to tell him 
of Shadwell, of Snargate Passage, of the 
crusts snatched hungrily, of all those early 
years and their bitterness, and of the 
miracle of her escape. Each time she tried, 
the words had been choked back, as if 
something within her were pleading: 

“A little longer! Oh, a little longer!” 

It seemed already that there was accu- 
sation in those cold, clear eyes of Stephen’s. 
Dimly the words of Bernstein came to her: 

“What they’ll say about you behind 
your back will be enough to damn an arch- 
angel. That’s one of the penalties.” 

Meg’s fingers closed hard into her palms. 

“‘ What exactly was it you were thinking 
we could spare the unborn children?” she 
asked. 

“The things that might be handed 
down,” said Stephen Carey steadily. “ Take 
two people who love. If one has a heritage 
of family traditions, and is a product of 
_ generations who have lived cleanly, breast- 
ing the tide of life, always holding up their 
heads proudly, while the other is a product 
of the underworld, have they a right, these 
two, to marry? Would it not be a crime to 
do so?” 

The room with its garish lights was spin- 
ning around. Meg Blane could see Stephen 
as ina mist. His voice sounded oddly dis- 
tant; and yet, with it all, her brain was 
clear—yes, horribly clear, because she 
could understand the exact value of his 
words, could understand the spirit of jus- 
tice underlying what he had said, and could 
see the pit of outer darkness into which his 
words were flinging her. 
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Perhaps, if she had faced grim truths 
earlier, had talked it out with Stephen be- 
fore the poison reached him from other lips, 
it might have been different. Bernstein, 
with all his wisdom, could never have 
dreamed that this, too, might be part of 
the price she must pay! 

Then the mists before her eyes cleared, 
In no sense would she have been justified 
in marrying Stephen without telling him 
the whole truth; but mere words couldn't 
alter one’s blood and flesh, couldn’t alter 
the eternal law of heredity. She had fought 
her way upward out of black obscurity— 
God only knew how she had fought!—and 
during this last year or so wonderful ideals 
had come to her; but they had not yet been 
achieved. She was the same Meg Blane 
who had nursed the O’Riley twins, only in- © 
cased, now, in a thin veneer. She was a 
make-believe. 

Of a sudden, fierce resentment against 
the ways of her forbears burned within 
Meg — the spinelessness, the slothfulness, 
the lack of ambition, for which she now 
had to pay the penalty. She was a make- 
believe! 

“ T — think — you’re — right,” she said 
slowly, doggedly. 

Feeling for her wrap, she rose. She 
wanted to be alone, far from all this tinsel 
and glitter, alone with her thoughts and 
her agony. Barely conscious of what she 
said or of what Carey said, she left him 
and drove home alone, dry-eyed, white, 
there to lie for hours acutely awake, look- 
ing upon life as it must now be lived. She 
had given Stephen the only possible an- 
swer to his question, but words didn’t alter 
one’s love, any more than they altered one’s 
flesh and blood. 

And Stephen? She started up at the 
thought. ‘Those two apocryphal people of 
whom he had spoken—he presupposed that 
they both loved. Then he must be in love 
with some woman! 


IV 


THE first thin light of dawn crept into 
the sky as Meg sat there. One of the to- 
morrows had come—one of those never- 
ending to-morrows without Stephen. She 
would go and see Bernstein. Recently he 
had spoken of a contract that would take 
her out of New York for many months. 
That could be arranged quickly, and it 
would help her to drown thought; but what 
of Stephen? 











Would it be better for him—easier for 
both of them, in the afterward—if they 
talked it out now and faced the naked 
truth, leaving, perhaps, something more 
beautiful to look back upon than that swift 
parting at Girano’s, with its tinsel and false 
glitter? If a man and woman loved—real- 
ly loved each other—could they part in 
that way? Could they? 

Meg’s teeth closed on her under lip as 


~ her thoughts rioted on. If they both loved, 


did they not owe each other something finer 
than this harsh severance? 

After an eternity the clock tinkled nine. 
Soon Bernstein would be in his office. She 
must go there first, and get it over. Me- 
chanically Meg dressed, pulled on her 
gloves, and reached the door, before swift 
unreasoning decision seized her. 

Picking up the telephone, she gave 
Carey’s number. Presently a voice came 
over the wire. 

“He isn’t there?” Meg was unprepared 
for it. ‘“ He went away by auto last 
night?” she repeated. ‘“ Where to?” 

Mr. Carey hadn’t said where he was go- 
ing, she was told. 

There was a click as she replaced the re- 
ceiver. Where could Stephen have gone, 
and why? A vision of the bungalow float- 
ed before her. Wasn’t that just where he 
would go? Suddenly Meg was filled with 
an emotion which was wholly feminine and 
wholly protective. For the moment she 
forgot her own deep hurt, her lacerated 
pride. She wanted to comfort the man 
she loved. In this hour he needed her— 
needed her, perhaps, as he never would 
again. 

Five minutes later she was driving her 
own car toward the Sound, without any 
definite plan except to be with him. He 
would be there—she was sure of that. 

From the farm where she left her car 
she hurried through the woods. They were 
eerily silent, save for the call of some bird, 
singing passionately to its mate. Meg was 


sobbing. Her thin skirt and stockings 
ripped unnoticed on thorns. Stephen! 
Stephen! 


It wasn’t far now. There was the bun- 
galow! Her feet flew over the mossy path; 
and then she paused. He was there. 

At sight of Meg he rose from a chair on 
the veranda, his face drawn and white. 

“You!” He spoke quietly, almost in- 
credulously. Then, after a pause: “Go 


back, dear. Leave me to fight it out alone!” 
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“T can’t, Stephen. I couldn’t stay away, 

dear, knowing that you might be here— 
like this!” She came closer, brimming 
over with tenderness and softness for him. 
“T had to answer that question of yours 
as I did last night, because—oh, yes, 
Stephen, because I love you, and because 
I couldn’t ever say anything to you that 
wasn’t true; but it hurt—it hurt horribly. 
You never will know how much it hurt. It 
meant the end—of everything that counts 
—for me!” She came closer yet. “ Kiss 
me good-by, Stephen, my own! You have 
‘never kissed me, and it’s all there will be 
for me to remember!” 

Swiftly he swept her into his arms; 
fiercely, hungrily his lips sought hers. The 
wild bird in the trees sang passionately to 
its mate, and then left the man and the 
woman there in a magic silence. 

“Meg, sweetness,” he was saying to her 
presently, almost in a whisper, “ this 
doesn’t make it easier, does it? It doesn’t 
alter the facts. Let me tell you now, while 
we’re so close in spirit, and perhaps you'll 
understand better. When I was a week 
old, somebody left me on a doorstep—just 
a bundle, Meg, without a name or parents 
or anything.” 

He felt the sudden grip of her arms about 
him, and heard the wordless sound that 
came from her, but he hurried on. 

“Sometimes I’ve wondered — couldn’t 
help wondering—to what straits my mother 
may have been driven before she did it. 
There’s a pitiless side to the world that you 
know nothing about, Meg, and I hope you 
never will. She was probably starving. 
I’ve forgiven her for it long ago. That 
was my beginning, dear. They took me in 
at the door, and the slums of New York 
kept me alive somehow until I grew big 
enough to fight for myself. I sold news- 
papers in the streets when I was seven— 
did anything for a penny or two. I lived 
a life of rags and hunger. Listen, Meg— 
I’ve even stolen food when things were too 
bad.” He swallowed awkwardly. “TI feel 
better now that I’ve told you. Somehow 
I was afraid you’d despise me when you 
knew, but I don’t believe you will, dearest. 
There’s a lot in having fought and won, 
isn’t there, Meg? Why—my dearest!” 

Hot tears were raining down the girl’s 
cheeks. 

“ There’s nothing for you to cry about, 
Meg! It’s—it’s all just life.” 

“Oh, Stephen, thank God, thank God!” 
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Her eyes, wet and shining, were turned up 
to his. “Don’t you see? Can’t you guess? 
I thought it was me you were talking about 
all the time; but this makes everything pos- 
sible. We’ve both proved our right to 
finer things!” 

“Meg!” For a space, holding tightly, 
he looked down at her in dumb wonder- 
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ment. ‘“ You mean that we’ve both come 
by the same dark road?” 

“Yes, my dear—a long, long dark road; 
but it was worth it. Say it was worth it, 
Stephen—say it!” 

“Why, Meg,” he said, drawing her clos- 
er, drawing her quivering lips near to his 
again, “it was the only way—to this!” 





The Bargain 


THE PROBLEM OF A WIFE WHO WAS DETERMINED TO WORK 
AND A HUSBAND WHO DID NOT WISH HER TO DO SO 


By Rosamund Gordon 


E rarely get just what we bargain 
for. Usually we get more when 
we expect less, and less when we 

hoped for more. 

Margaret Burns expected that her pro- 
posal to return to business after two years 
of luxurious idleness would be met by her 
husband with mild remonstrance. Marga- 
ret vaguely planned how she would tell 
him—just what she would say. She de- 
cided to approach him in light vein, and 
to try to keep it on that level. Paul al- 
ways seemed rather proud of the way in 
which they bandied words back and forth. 
It always put him in excellent spirits when 
she made quick retorts to his humorous 
sallies. 
. Not that Margaret toadied to Paul—not 

at all; but having loved him and lived with 
him for two years, she felt qualified to fore- 
tell fairly accurately his reactions and his 
moods. And she knew the power of a well 
planned attack. 

The thought that he might oppose her, 
that he might not want her to go back, she 
quickly forced from her mind. He certain- 
ly wouldn’t take a definite and obstinate 
stand without reason. Oh, he might ex- 
postulate moderately, more to be gallant, 
or from doubt of her serious intentions, 
than from failure to understand her needs. 

Then, too, he might take it as a huge 
joke. Well, if he did that, Margaret de- 


cided, she would lower the conversation 
from light banter to serious discussion; but 
he must not be allowed to set that square 
jaw of his, or to clench those large white 
teeth. That meant deadlock! 

To be in character, and as a sort of pro- 
logue to the comedy of telling Paul, Mar- 
garet dressed that evening in a tailored 
twill frock. She swirled her dark hair 
tighter, more severely, about her well- 
shaped head. A ribboned wrist watch, 
sensibly heeled Oxfords, and she was ready. 

Fortunately, Paul was chuck full of busi- 
ness at dinner. He seemed a little depressed 
about affairs at the office, and asked her 
advice about a thing or two, as he was 
wont to do; but Margaret waited until 
they were in the living room, and he was 
comfortably smoking in his big chair, be- 
fore she spoke. 

“T hope you admire this nice officy 
frock, Paul,” she said eagerly. ‘ You're 
going to see it often.” 

She twirled for him. 

“ Often?” 

“Yes—I’m going back to business. 
Please, mister, will you give me a job? I'll 
start at a nominal salary—with lunches.” 

Paul looked at her for a minute with lips 
slightly parted. 

“‘ Margaret Burns, you aren’t,” he said. 

The tone of his voice had no particular 
depth of feeling in it. This was his mild 
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remonstrance, Margaret figured, secretly 
proud of her correct analysis. 

“Oh, yes, I am, dear! I really can’t 
stand this eternal breathlessness about the 
latest fashions, this play housekeeping, 
bridge games, and mild social service work 
any longer.” 

Paul continued to sit, unsmiling, and 
stare. 

“You agreed before we married, Paul, 
that if I should ever want to go back, you 
would have no objection. Not having any 
work to do is beginning to get me posi- 
tively hysterical!” 

“So I see,” was Paul’s caustic remark, 
but his voice was not warm. 

“Tf this keeps up, I shall be more and 
more disagreeable, and harder and harder 
to live with,” Margaret warned him. 

“ Impossible, dear!” 

Paul smiled. Margaret recognized his 
mood of amused, loving tolerance. He al- 
ways enjoyed goading her on and proudly 
controlling himself. She forgot her plans. 

“ Paul, I’m not happy.” 

He stopped smiling, and frowned. 

“T’m restless.” 

Margaret started walking the length of 
the room. It was a room through which 
one could stride with comfort and effect. 

“ Tt was nice, for a while, to be home and 
to fuss around and think of nothing but 
what a kind husband I had. It was rest- 
ful, too, after the quick-action years in the 
office. I'll admit that the luxury of late 
sleeping and breakfasting, of a motor in- 
stead of the subway, was joy.” 

Paul hunched around in his chair. By 
the way he tugged at his mustache Marga- 
ret knew that he was thinking: 

“'H-m, milady’s talking sense!” 

“What will Paul like best for dinner 
this evening?” Margaret sat down on the 
low stool at his feet. ‘‘I used to have long 
conferences with the cook, and travel to 
out-of-the-way places to secure special lit- 
tle dainties; and it took you just half an 
hour to eat what it took most of my day 
to plan and prepare. Think of it, Paul ”— 
she tugged at his arm—‘‘ a whole day of 
my life to be consumed by you, unemo- 
tionally, in half an hour!” 

Paul was silent. His brown eyes were 


wide, with a hushed look about them. He 
was serious, now, but there was an expres- 
sion of frank incredulity on his face. 

“All fine—but that’s behind us,” she 
went on. 
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“‘ Behind us, Margaret?” he asked softly. 

“Yes, behind us, Paul; but I’m not be- 
littling any of it.” 

She stood up and walked to the table, 
vexed by her inability to word her feelings 
more successfully. Paul was so glum! 

“ Please don’t lose track of that fact, 
dear,” she pleaded. “I never have regret- 
ted, and never will regret, one minute of 
all the blissful, beautiful time we have had 
together. Why ”—Margaret’s voice lifted 
—‘“ it was just enough to hear your voice, 
to look at you—” 

Paul was at her side, with his arms on 
her shoulders. 

“And now?” he asked, with a grin of 
assurance. 
“ And now?” Margaret cocked her eye 
at him sternly, speculatively. “ Sit down, 
Paul. I’m not nearly through yet.” She 
waited until he sat down. “ It is still nice 

to talk to you, and—” 

“ And what?” 

“ And ”—Margaret liked to tease him— 
“and I like the way you part your hair.” 

Paul guffawed at that, but Margaret 
didn’t mind it. . 

“‘ And I will pay eternal homage to the 
gods of chance, or fate, for throwing us to- 
gether,” she went on. “I am thankful for 
the good old-fashioned marriage ceremony 
that put my hand in yours for better or 
worse, for richer or poorer, and I love you, 
love you, love you! Do sit down, Paul!” 

He was at her side again. They kissed, 
and she pushed him back into his chair. 

“You promised to obey, Meg.” 

“T didn’t!” 

“You did. I'll call up the minister.” 

“Don’t bother. It doesn’t make any 
difference.” 

“So Margaret’s disillusioned, eh?” 
Paul’s mouth took a downward twist which, 
Margaret knew, covered an unhappy 
thought. “ Disillusioned,” he repeated. 

“T’m not disillusioned!” She stamped 
her foot, as if that might stamp the thought 
from his mind. “It is simply natural to 
come down to earth after a while. We 
floated idyllically along much, much longer 
than most. It would be different if we 
were going to have children, but we’re not.” 
Margaret dicin’t allow herself a sigh, but 
Stared straight ahead as she said it. ‘“ And 
I cannot, will not, putter around getting 
that strained, rushed look that these ‘ noth- 
ing to do’ women have. Do you know why 
they look that way? They’re trying to 
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find happiness, and they can’t find it, be- 
cause they don’t look for it in work. Yes, 
light your pipe. You'll need it, Paul!” 

Margaret knew now that she had not 
expected such a cold, unsympathetic recep- 
tion, and that she had been forced to say 
more than she had meant to. She realized, 
too, that the problem was really more vital 
to her than she had thought, and that every 
word she said was a direct echo of the emo- 
tions that held her. She sat on the arm of 
his chair, and took one of his big, long- 
fingered hands in both of hers. He did not 
respond to her clasp. 

“ Do try to understand, Paul,” she said, 
“‘ that when I went into business I took my 
job as a means to an end—not as a stop- 
gap between flirting and mating. I learned 
to know what my chief wanted, when he 
wanted it, and why. I knew about bids, 
contracts, building costs, competitors—al- 
most as well as you do to-day, Paul.” 

“ And then you came to my office as Mr. 
King’s representative, to talk with me about 
the Higgins Building,” said Paul, willing 
to help along with her reminiscences. 

“Yes, and up to that time I had never 
believed in anything at first sight. I—” 

“ How lovely you looked, Meg!” he 
burst in. ‘Even while we talked of steel 
girders and the cost of labor, I knew that 
I had never before met any woman who 
was so—so entirely satisfactory. You were 
a mixture of woman and efficient workman; 
and I sat spellbound, listening to your soft 
voice talking adequately about concrete 
and hollow tile. It was bully to see your 
eyes light up as we talked of the beautiful 
bit of architecture the Higgins Building 
would be!” 

Paul thumped a fist upon his thigh. His 
eyes gleamed. 

Margaret jumped up and faced him. He 
had played a card into her hand. 

“ Paul, can’t you see that that something 
in me which you had never met before, 
which attracted you, is the very thing you 
are trying to take from me?” 

Paul raised himself quickly from his 
chair, and, taking Margaret by her shoul- 
ders, set her in it. 

“ Sit there, woman, and listen to me! I 
have heard and weighed everything you 
have said, and I don’t agree with you— 
definitely and positively I don’t agree with 
you. You do not have to go to work for 
any reason at all, and I don’t care how 
high-sounding you try to make it.” He 
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took breath. ‘“ Margaret Carter Burns, I 
am the provider of this home. It is my 
duty and pleasure to support it and you.” 
He liked that phrase. “To support it,” 
he repeated, “ and you.” 

Margaret smiled, and it made him cross. 

“T may be mid-Victorian, eighteenth- 
century, antediluvian— any goldarn thing 
you are quietly calling me; but I do think 
I am entitled to a home!” 

He stated it righteously and indignantly. 
It was her turn to be tolerantly amused. 
She wondered if she had looked as stagy 
and ineffectual as he did now. 

““ Why, certainly, dear! I never said—” 

“Don’t interrupt me!” He was in full 
swing. “And by a home I mean a home 
with a woman in it. I like to kiss you good- 
by in the morning and go out into the cold, 
feeling sure that you are safe and comfort- 
able. I like to wave to you as I turn the 
street corner. During the day, as I work, 
I like to feel that you are playing, enjoy- 
ing all I can give you. I simply glory in 
the fact that I can give you some things 
other men can’t.” He lengthened his stride 
and swung his arms wide. “I want to be 
able to give you more, and more—why, 
that is what I am working for—to—” 

Margaret stopped smiling. 

“Paul Burns, if that is what you are 
working for, stop working! If you’re not 
working because you must work, because 
of your own interest and love of it, why—” 

“ Margaret, if you interrupt me again 
I'll turn into a caveman!” 

He picked up a tall vase from the library 
table and brandished it at her. Margaret 
subsided. 

Paul started walking the length of the 
room again. He seemed to like it. 

“I love to come home at night,” he re- 
sumed, “and see the lighted lamp in the 
window. I love to have you open the door 
and greet me—” 

“ With a rose at my throat?” she asked 
sweetly. 

“ Meg, you aren’t fair! You're inter- 
rupting me with smart little remarks, you’re 
upsetting my arguments, you’re—I didn’t 
do that to you,” he said, in the tone of a 
sulky boy. 

“You couldn’t do that to me, Paul, be- 
cause I had arguments that were sound, 
with some basis of fact. You're talking 
grammar school poetry.” 

She rose and came close to him. She 
had to tip her head back to look into his 














eyes, and the hurt look that met hers made 
her wish she hadn’t made that last remark. 

“ Forgive me, Paul!” Margaret walked 
away from him. “Try to understand, 
dear, that if I were to sacrifice myself on 
the altar of the hearth, and burn my am- 
bitions in the home fires, I would be burn- 
ing and destroying the part of me that you 
love best, the part of me that makes most 
for our happiness.” 

Paul’s face was a mask. He lit a ciga- 
rette, and he never smoked cigarettes unless 
he was disturbed. It seemed to strengthen 
Margaret’s desire to prove that her argu- 
ments were sound. 

“You would soon tire of waving and 
seeing lighted windows if, after you came 
in, I wasn’t able to talk to you about your 
work. I can still do that, because I haven’t 
shaken off all of the office dust; but a few 
more years of bridge parties and dress- 
makers, and I won’t be able to talk about 
anything but the new cook and Mrs. 
Adams’s fur coat. It was different, Paul, 


when women really had work to do in the’ 


home; but with city life, maids, kitchen- 
ettes, restaurants—why, even if I had my 
own work to do, I could be through by ten 
o’clock each morning.” 

“Margaret, what would happen if all 
women wanted to go out and work, and be 
independent, eh? Suppose they all said, 
‘Let me not wave, but let me work?’ ” 

Paul smiled faintly at his own witticism. 

“But all women will never say that, 
Paul. The majority of women want to 
wave permanently, and be waved perma- 
nently—no, I’m serious. There will always 
be hordes of adorable clinging vines, and 
many, many, fortunate mothers.” 

Silence. 

“ The mothers love their work, just as I 
love mine.” 

“ Margaret, dear!” 

“No, Paul—let’s not get sentimental! 
Let me come down to your office and work 
with you, if only for a few hours a day!” 
Her voice was pleading. “If I’m not a 
help to you, if-you find I am in the way, 
why—” 

Margaret waited for an answer, but none 
came. 

“Oh, Paul,” she went on, “ we can talk 
over new ideas, and work together over 
specifications and prices and bids—oh, 
Paul!” 

“No, Margaret. I don’t want you in 
my office, dear. I know you had ability ” 
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—he stressed the “had ”— “and it was 
fine for you when you were single; but—” 

“You simply refuse to consider what I 
say. You are obstinate, obstinate!” 

Her voice rose. She looked at Paul. His 
jaw was set, his teeth were clenched. 

“Those are my views, and I intend to 
stick by them,” he said. 

if Paul! ” 

“I intend to stick by them.” 

They both seemed to be holding their 
breaths. 

“You have tried to get my point of 
view,” Margaret asked, “ and still you say 
that?” 

“ And still I say that your place is here, 
and not in an office. You mean more to 
me here.” 

“‘T mean more to you here! What about 
what I mean to myself?” 

Were they going to have a quarrel—a 
real, loud-voiced one? Margaret wrung 
her hands in despair. 

“ Paul, I see, I see, as clearly as if it 
were written on the wall, that it is only 
your pride—not your mind, not your heart. 
It is just your conventional pride that is 
making you say this to me!” 

“TI stick by what I say.” 

Margaret stood up, defiant but quivering. 

“And so do I!” she said, and it was like 
a glove slapped across Paul’s face. “I, 
too, stick by what I say!” 


II 


THE next few weeks held many heart- 
sick hours for Margaret. They seemed 
harder to bear because she had not expect- 
ed to meet with such firm opposition. 

As Miss Carter, she secured a position 
through her former employer, Mr. King, 
as secretary to an architect. At first it was 
fine to be at a desk again—running through 
the letters and files, in order to get into 
touch with the work of the office—sizing up 
her chief, his idiosyncrasies and processes 
of thought—juggling with figures, pawing 
over blue prints and tracings; but a thought 
of Paul, and the memory of his monosylla- 
bic communications, his cheerless, hurt 
look, the worried, nervous twitch of his 
hands, and Margaret found her work blur- 
ring before her eyes. 

In all that time he had not asked what 
she was doing. He ignored it completely. 
Margaret did so want to have both Paul 
and her work; but she knew now what her 
choice would be, if she had to make a 
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choice. Nothing meant anything if she 
couldn’t share it with Paul—that was all 
that counted. 

‘Margaret came home, that night, intend- 
ing to have one more talk with him. She 
had decided that if he still adhered to his 
principles, she would resign her position, 
give up her work, and never mention it 
again. 

But Paul did not come home to dinner, 
and Margaret ate in premonitory silence. 
She walked into the living room, and it 
seemed to mock her. The light of the 
lamps seemed to pick fiendishly at all the 
lovely, soft-toned pictures that they had 
chosen together, at the long table with their 
books. Paul’s chair, rotund and whole- 
some, exuded memories of the glorious talks 
it had listened to when their owner sat in 
it, content. The wall sconce blinked: 

“ You didn’t appreciate your home, you 
didn’t appreciate your home!” 

Was it really only three weeks since she 
had broached the subject of going to work? 
It had started in jocularity — and now! 
Oh, it seemed an eternity! 

So absorbed was she in her own thoughts 
that she did not hear Paul come in until he 
said: 

“ Fate is a funny thing.” 

Margaret was frightened at the bitter- 
ness in his tone. His face was gray. A 
sob escaped her throat. She felt as if a 
knife had gashed it, so swift and terrible 
was the pain. It left her trembling. She 
ran to him. 

“ Paul, you are ill!” 

“ No—not ill.” 

He didn’t look at her, but shambled 
from under her grasp, and sank into his 
chair like an old man. He felt for a ciga- 
rette, and lit it with fingers that shook. 

“ Fate is a funny thing,” he repeated. 

The flicker of the match close to his face 
lit up new lines of worry. He looked up, 
then, with an effort. 

“T’ve lost all my money, Margaret,” he 
said. ‘ Copper stocks, on margin, and the 
plasterers’ strike—the two together spelled 
my ruin. Stocks went down and down. I 
could cover for a while, but then the plas- 
terers went on strike. I had contracted to 
finish a big job on Tuesday, and all my 
money was tied up. I didn’t want a word 
of it to go around, so I couldn’t borrow. 
God, what a fool I’ve been!” 

“All gone?” Margaret heard her voice 
asking. 
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“ Cleaned out, pretty near—except this.” 
Paul took a bill fold from his pocket. 
“There’s hardly enough for the maid’s 
wages here.” 

She wanted to comfort him, to say some- 
thing to help lighten his burden; but in- 
stinct stopped the words. 

“ Oh, that’s right,” he said, with a forced 
lightness of tone. “ You have your own 
earnings—they’ll help in this pinch.” He 
looked up at Margaret, standing halfway 
across the room. “ You'll dave to work 
now!” 

He threw back his head and laughed, 
when they both knew that he would rather 
cry. 
“T can gather in some cash on outstand- 
ing accounts, and that, with whatever you 
are making ”—he said the last phrase in a 
near-whisper—“ will keep us going until I 
swing one big contract. That will mean 
credit again.” 

He rose and came over to her, although 
he didn’t look at her as he talked. 

“T know I have no right to ask anything 
of you, Margaret. I’m dizzy with the 
worry of it all. I haven’t slept for a week. 
I know I’m unreasonable, and a poor loser, 
and all that; but I’m going to ask you not 
to talk about your work. It would be too 
much for me to bear just now. Let me get 
on my feet again. As I said, one big con- 
tract will mean credit; and then we’ll hash 
this matter of working over again.” He 
scuffed his feet together, embarrassed. 
“Just don’t speak to me of your work. 
Say you won’t!” 

Margaret put his hand against her cheek. 

“Of course I won’t, Paul,” she said; 
“but you'll talk to me of yours just as you 
used to, won’t you? That is all that really 
matters, dear. Nothing, nothing else 
counts, but that we serve each other. 
You'll tell me as you make progress again?” 

She couldn’t see which way he was shak- 
ing his head, for the dazzle that the tears 
made in her eyes; but it must have been 
“yes,” for he bent down and kissed her. 


III 


ONE morning, weeks later, Paul said: 

“T’ll know this evening if my bid on a 
big contract has been accepted. If it is, 
I'll be out of the woods. Pray for me, 
Meg!” 

Margaret prayed for him, and more. 
She came home to dinner that evening al- 
most exhausted with the strain of it—and 














out of a job. She had been asked to re- 
sign her position. 

“ Fate is a funny thing!” 

This time she said it to herself as she 
dressed for dinner; but by the way Paul 
swung the door to, as he came in, she knew 
that he had good news. 

“Meg, where are you?” he shouted, loud 
enough for her to hear if she were blocks 
away. ‘Your husband is on the map 
again. I got it, I got it!” 

He rushed into the room and swung her 
off her feet. He kissed her hair, her eyes, 
her lips. Then he took her hands and 
pushed her into his chair. 

Margaret looked up at him with a happy 
smile, her eyes alight. She was surprised 
to find Paul looking down at her soberly, 
almost sadly. 

“Meg, no man is as blessed as I am, 
and I admit that no man deserves it less 
than I.” 

“ Why, Paul, what—” 

He sat down on the stool at her feet. 

“You know, Meg, I am only beginning 
to realize what a cad I’ve been. It will 


take me all my life to live it down. I 


didn’t want you to have your work when 
you needed it—only when I needed it. I 
thought I wanted to have you at home, and 
to think of you as dependent upon me, and 
fluttering around; but when the break 
came, Meg, what pulled me through, what 
held me up, was knowing that you were 
working, too, and plodding along by my 
side.” His eyes shone. “As I worked, 
and knew that you were working, your 


hand seemed to be in mine, and, Meg, it 


helped!” 

There was a long silence. Margaret felt 
helplessly around for a handkerchief. Paul 
put his own into her hand. 

“T can’t explain what it was, or how it 
was,” he went on, “or when it was, that 
it all came over me. I suddenly saw what 
an obstinate beast I’ve been. I would never 
have seen things your way, if I hadn’t need- 
ed you. Meg, will you forgive me?” 

“Why, Paul, there’s nothing to forgive.” 

“T waited until this contract ‘came 
along, so that I might not come to you 
with empty hands; because ”—Paul rose, 
and swung around boyishly, shyly—“I 
have a business proposition to make to you, 
Mrs. Burns.” 

“Yes, Paul?” She did not want to hear 
it—not now. “Tell me the good news 
about the contract first, Paul,” she asked. 
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“ Sure!”’ His voice had the old hearty 
ring in it. ‘“ Well, I bid on the recon- 
struction of the Gage Memorial Hospital. ~~ 
It was to be let out to the lowest bidder. ~~ 
I worked and worked. It’s a big contract, ~ 
involving a lot of money. Arthur Angel is 
ee architect. He was taking charge of the 

ids.” 

Paul didn’t notice the quickening of 
Margaret’s breathing. 

“T figured pretty close, and felt confi- 
dent of getting it; but there was a worry. 
Broad & Broad—you know, Meg, the con- 
tractors in the Semons Building? — well, 
they are Angel’s friends, and he is partial 
to them. They are his best clients, too, and 
I was afraid that he might not play fair. 
His reputation isn’t of the best.” A happy 
grin lit up Paul’s face. “ But he did, and 
it means ”—Paul stood up, and bowed low 
—‘“that I am now in a position, Mrs. 
Burns, to ask you to become junior partner 
in the firm of Burns & Burns.” 

“ Pull a chair over, Paul, and sit down, 
dear. You may want to reconsider your 
proposal, for I’ll have to come to you with- 
out a reference.” 

Paul opened his mouth in astonishment. 

“A reference?” he said. “Who wants 


a reference?” As he noticed the trembling ~ 4 


of her hand, he added: “ Meg, tell me, will 
you?” 

Margaret tried to steady her voice. 

“T was Arthur Angel’s secretary.” 

“ Arthur Angel’s secretary?” 

“Yes, and I had charge of the bids for 
the hospital contract.” 

A long, low whistle from Paul. 

“ He called me into his office on Tues- 
day, and told me to use the time stamp on 
the bids. He said that they were to be 
opened at ten o’clock this morning. Yours 
came in yesterday. So did Broad & 
Broad’s.” 

“ Yes.” 

“T opened them all at ten o’clock this 
morning, and started listing up the names 
and amounts.” Margaret laughed as she 
saw the strained look on Paul’s face. “ Yes, 
it was just like a movie thriller. I sat on 
the edge of my chair.” 

“Go on, Meg!” 

“T left yours and Broad & Broad’s for 
the last. I opened yours, and oh, the joy 
at finding that it was a little lower than any 
that I had listed!” 
< Go on! »” 

“And then I opened Broad & Broad’s. 
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Paul, they had some blank sheets of paper 
in their envelope—that was all.” 

“Damn!” breathed Paul. 

“The office boy was standing at my 
desk, and he laughed. 

“Qh, that’s an old game, Miss Carter,’ 
he said. ‘Broad & Broad are the lowest 
bidders; but how can they be the lowest 
bidders until they know what the lowest 
figure is?’ 

“But these papers have nothing on 
them,’ I said, for I didn’t understand 
him. 

“ “Qh, they will soon,’ he answered; and 
then I knew.” 

“ And then?” Paul prompted. 

“T faced Angel with it. I threatened 
him with exposure. I said I’d let all the 
other bidders know. I also told him that 
I would use my influence with Mr. King. 
He turned white at that.” Margaret 
laughed nervously. ‘“ You know what a 
fiery little man Angel is. It wasn’t a pleas- 
ant experience. He almost foamed at the 
mouth.” 

“ Meg, did Angel know you were my 
wife?” 

“ No—he just knows me as Miss Car- 
ter. I think, though, that he wished I were 
his wife for just long enough to beat me 
up well!” 

_ Margaret wanted to make her husband 
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faugh; but there wasn’t any laughtef in 
aul. 

“ Look here, this means that if it hadn’t 
been for you, I wouldn’t have got the con- 
tract, doesn’t it? Why, it would be more 
fitting for you to ask me to go into partner- 
ship!” Paul’s body slumped into a gesture 
of despair. ‘ What a pig-headed fool I’ve 
been!” 

He stood up. Margaret rose, too, and 
came to him. She took his two hands and 
placed them around her waist. 

“Paul, dear, you’re such a boy! Can’t 
you see that what this means is that we are 
going to work together—always together? 
And do you know that I was going to give 
up work for good? I want only to make 
you happy, and in doing that I shall find 
happiness myself!” 

A flood of joy swept over her as his ex- 
pression of unhappiness was followed by 
raed of relief, and then by one of pride and 
ove. 

“Oh, I want you with me, Meg! We'll 
work together. We'll work every day, all 
the time. You won’t want to take a lot of 
time off, will you, for frivolity?” 

And Margaret laughed, for that, too, was 
more than she had bargained for. 

We really get just what we bargain for. 
Usually we get more when we expect less, 
and less when we hoped for more. 





WHITE MAGIC 


A NIGHTINGALE sings at my casement, 
The rose on my trellis is red, 

And life is a languid enlacement 
Of memories raised from the dead. 


The night is alight with bold beauty, 
Ensilvering motionless leaves, 

And the voice of the bird throbs forth fluty 
Desires of my dim yestereves. 


The moon is a spellbinding crescent 
That holds out its arms to a star; 

I live again years adolescent, 
And conjure young dreams from afar. 


To-morrow, and what will the noon seem? 
I care not—to-morrow may rest; 

For the rose and the bird and the moonbeam 
Have gathered me up to their breast. 


Reginald Wright Kauffman 





The Strength of the Hills 


THE STORY OF A MISSIONARY’S DAUGHTER WHO DREAMED 
OF HOME AND THE BLUE HILLS OF TEXAS 


By Stella Burke May 


not the tropics of green jungle and 

stately palm, but of barren, wind-swept 
hills sloping down to a restless sea—the 
west coast of South America, where Easter 
is a melancholy time and April but the be- 
ginning of autumn. 

From time immemorial this had been a 
land of prayer. Centuries ago, within its 
temple walls, dark-skinned pagans wor- 
shiped their gods of sun and moon. Ad- 
venturers from afar, hearing of gold and 
glory, came for profit and remained to 
pray—to their own God of Wrath. Later 
still came fairer men, burning with religious 
fire and heralding, in yet another tongue, 
the God of Love. 

But Mary Odell was not in a prayerful 
mood. Deliberately leaving her father’s 
house in the chill of April midnight, she 
shut her heart to prayer. During the years 
that she had spent in Malaventura, Mary 
had taken on many of the characteristics 
of the land. Beauty was hers—an untamed 
sort of beauty. The grace of the hills and 
their unutterable loneliness had become a 
part of her—but not prayer. 

The pale old moon, wearied of temples 
and barren hills, turned its rays upon the 
slender, youthful figure of the girl, throw- 
ing graceful shadows behind her as she 
stepped softly along the rough flags of the 
garden path. The Southern Cross gleamed 
on high like polished diamonds. The wind, 
blowing up from the sea, stirred the dry 
leaves of a fig tree. Mary Odell shivered, 
but her eyes glowed warm and radiant. A 
fire, new-kindled, was in her heart. 

Silently closing the garden gate, she 
stood in the shadow, waiting. A drowsy 
beggar crouching beside the wall muttered 
of alms “ por Dios.” She shrank from his 


[: was Easter Eve in a tropical land— 


outstretched hand, and drew back into the 
shadow. 

The street was deserted, except for her 
presence and the beggar’s. She clung to 
the gate, looking back at the painted adobe 
house, where a light flickered in an upper 
window. Her father’s voice came floating 
out to her: 

“In His hand are all the corners of the 
earth—” John Odell was intoning the 
“Venite,” for to-morrow would be Easter 
Sunday, with early service in the little 
chapel on the hill. 

Her hand fluttered to her throat, but 
only for a moment. Then her shoulders 
stiffened as hoof beats sounded on the time- 


worn pavements and an ancient victoria 


came jogging over the stones. Scarcely did 
the carriage pause before the gate, so eager 
was the girl’s foot upon the step. Two 
masculine arms enfolded her, and she was 
lost in the sheltering hood of the carriage. 
The man’s voice spoke low. 

“ God of Love! You have come!” 

The drowsy cochero flapped his whip 
against his horse’s flanks, and the vehicle 
disappeared down the steep hill that led to 
the shore, where the Paradiso, impatient to 
be off, tossed about on a turbulent sea. 

Mary Odell had watched that sea for 
eight years since the same Paradiso had 
brought her, a girl of twelve, to Malaven- 
tura, leaving the hills of her native Texas 
clad in their Easter bluebonnets. Every 
night, when she closed her eyes, she could 
see those hills with their carpet of blue, 
climbing, climbing, until lost in the blue of 
the sky. Every morning there were only 
the brown wastes of Malaventura, with 
their scattered adobe houses, and the rest- 
less sea below. 

Every year, when the leaves drooped on 
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the sickly fig tree in her father’s rocky gar- 
den below the equator, there came cards 
from home in the States—cards gay with 
lilies and violets. Sometimes there was a 
pressed bluebonnet from the hills of San 
Antonio. In the beginning, Mary Odell 
had clasped the loved flower in her hands 
and prayed: 

“ Dear God, send us home! Send us 
home!” 

Then one day, when she was fourteen, 
she announced that she would pray no 
more. Her velvet-brown eyes were warm 
and smiling like the eyes of Susan Odell, 
her mother, but her chin was firm and un- 
yielding like the chin of John Odell, her 
father, as she rose from family prayers and 
stood before her parents. 

“T shall not pray any more,” she said 
briefly. 

John Odell’s chin grew firmer and his 
lips tightened, but his wife put out a de- 
taining hand. 

“Each of us must experience our own 
need for prayer,” his wife had told him. 
“Perhaps Mary has not felt that need. 
When she does, she will pray.” 

Later, when John Odell had left them, 
Susan Odell’s arms encircled her child as 
she waited for Mary to speak. 

“‘ Always he prays for what I do not 
want!”’ Mary had said with passion. “ Al- 
ways he prays that we may do our duty 
here, and I do not want to do my duty. I 
want to go home!” 

Home! All the suppressed longing in 
Susan Odell’s own heart welled up at the 
word, but she only said gently: 

“Yes, my daughter—back there is 
home; but our work is here, for we are 
missionaries.” 

“T am not!” was Mary’s reply. 

_ “No, nor am I, in reality,” her mother 
‘ agreed; “but I am a missionary’s wife, 
and you are his child, and here we must 
remain—until the eight years have passed.” 

Eight years! To youth they seemed the 
whole of eternity; yet slowly they had 
passed for the girl—passed while she played 
over the rocky hills, or wandered down to 
the restless sea, or learned her solitary les- 
sons in the rainless, rocky garden. Each 
year she grew in beauty. Each year the 
untamed loveliness of the hills became a 
part of her. 

To John Odell eight years were all too 
short. True, the little band at weekly serv- 
ice in the chapel gradually increased. True, 
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the squalid huts and shawls of the native 
mothers grew cleaner year by year. True, 
the toddling legs of their numerous progeny 
became chubbier, the hollow cheeks of their 
sepia-colored babies more rounded, as the 
parents grew in knowledge of child culture; 
yet the sale of chicha continued in the na- 
tive cantinas, and on Sabbath mornings the 
benches in the plaza were filled with sleep- 
ing loafers while most of the pews in the 
little chapel remained empty. To John 
Odell the growth of his mission seemed as 
slow as the growth of the medanos gather- 
ing up fine particles of sand borne on the 
trade winds. 

“If I could only build a school for vo- 
cational work,” he sighed, “then truly 
might I accomplish something!” 

But his pleas to the board back home fell 
on soil as barren as the soil of Malaventura. 
The school was no nearer a reality than it 
had been in the beginning. 

Suddenly, as happens in tropical regions, 
Mary Odell ceased to be a child and be- 
came a woman. The slender lines of girl- 
hood rounded like the hills of Malaventura. 
Her long, thick braids were caught up and 
coiled in soft masses behind each delicate 
ear. A warmer glow crept into her cheeks 
= lips. Her eyes became slumbrous with 

re. 

Sometimes she astonished her father by - 
the vehemence of her embraces; and al- 
ways the same plea followed the embrace. 

“Take me home!” she would beg. “I 
hate this place. Why have you taught me 
to love my own country, if I am never to 
live in it? Why must I remain forever in 
this lonely land?” 

At such times John Odell would quote: 


“That man is little to be envied whose patriot- 
ism would not gain force upon the plain of Mara- 
thon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona.” 


“ But I am not a man! I am a woman 
—a woman who may some day fall in love. 
Who is there here to marry me—Pedro, the 
muleteer? Augustin, the keeper of the 
cantina?” 

“There are many kinds of love,” John 
Odell would tell her. “There is the love 
of home and country; the love of parent 
and child; the love of man for woman and 
woman for man; but the love that lies deep- 
est in the souls of us all is the love of God, 
our Father.” 

Mary wondered, and as she wondered 














she learned of love. She searched for love 
in its different forms. 

Occasionally there would come a stranger 
with a letter of introduction to her father, 
and these were happy occasions for the 
Odells. Gathered in the sunlit patio or 
around the frugal dining table, they would 
listen eager-eyed to the latest news from 
the States. The stranger, inspired by the 
rare enchantment that distance gives to all 
things, told only the good as he described 
life in his beloved land. 

“The love of home and country!” Mary 
would tell herself, her own heart throbbing 
with what she felt was patriotism. 

Again, as she watched from her window, 
there would come Pedro, the muleteer, 
reeking with the sour odor of the cantina, 
kissing the clean, red lips of Marta, her 
mother’s cook. 

“The love of man for woman!” Mary 
would say. 

Of that other love, which lies deepest in 
the soul of all mankind—or so her father 
told her—she was in doubt. Had she not 
seen Pedro, after service in the chapel, 
making straightway for the cantina, there 
to drink his entire week’s wages? Had she 
not seen Marta rising from her knees be- 
fore the little altar in her room, only to 
steal her mistress’s sugar and carry it, con- 
cealed in the folds of her numerous petti- 
coats, to the home of her worthless brother? 

There was grave question in the mind of 
Mary Odell whether the love of God lies so 
deep in the soul of all mankind. 


II 


EvEN while she wondered, there came 
Leonard Mason from the mines of the up- 
per country, pausing in Malaventura to 
open an office while awaiting supplies need- 
ed in construction work. There was some- 
thing prophetic—or so it seemed to Mary 
Qdell—in his coming in search of office 
help at the exact moment when, anticipat- 
ing the end of her eight years’ exile, she 
was seeking to earn money to help defray 
her expenses back home. 

For this Mary Odell had studied under 
the tutelage of her mother, who, before her 
marriage to John Odell, had been a school- 
teacher in Texas. For this Mary Odell had 
worked over her father’s battered type- 
Writer, pounding out sermons and reports, 
and gaining thereby a certain amount of 
speed and accuracy. 

Day after day she worked with Leonard 
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Mason in the only available office in Mala- 
ventura—an upper room in an ancient 
Moorish building whose balcony window 
looked out upon the open roadstead, where 
ships anchored at a safe distance from the 
wave-beaten shore. 

To Leonard Mason, moved about in dis- 
tant lands wherever mines are built, and 
accustomed to the nomadic help to be found 
in foreign countries, the presence of Mary 
Odell bending over the typewriter in his 
office was as the presence of the angel writ- 
ing in the room of Abou ben Adhem. 

To Mary, each day in the office was a 
day nearer the land of heart’s desire. Soon 
—very soon, now—the years of expatria- 
tion would be ended, her father’s leave of 
absence would be granted, and her own 
earnings would give her entrance into some 
worth-while school back home. That was 
her goal. 

Home! The word loomed in large let- 
ters on every page before her. To enroll 
in some college in her own country with 
girls of her own age and tastes, to live in 
an American house, to breathe American 
air—to marry an American man! This 
last was all-important. Whatever else she 
did, she must marry an American man. 

On sailing days the mail was heavy, and 
Leonard and Mary worked feverishly, an- 
swering letters, compiling reports, tabula- 
ting figures for the mining company back 
in the States. On other days, while await- 
ing instructions or supplies, they talked of 
many things—of home, the flowers of 
spring, the colors of autumn, the life of 
the city, the customs of their own people— 
all vague memories to Mary Odell, but a 
clear picture to the man, whose excursions 
to the States had been frequent. 

Sometimes, as he worked, Mary would 
watch his strong, square shoulders bent 
over the drafting board, his sunburned 
blond hair pushed back from his forehead, 
his keen blue eyes beholding visions far be- 
yond mere technical drawings. Sometimes 
he told her of these visions—the far-reach- 
ing visions of the builder. 

Whether they worked or talked, a woman 
watched them—a woman who looked out 
from a framed photograph on Leonard Ma- 
son’s desk—a woman with cynical eyes. 

“Will she come to Malaventura?” Mary 
asked one day. 

“T wonder!” he said hesitantly. “TI 
want her to, but she is abroad now—in 
Paris. She likes it there— the life, the 
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gayety. She thinks she would be lonely 
ere.” 

With a small rule and compass he meas- 
ured carefully on the drawing before him, 
as if he were measuring a wife’s devotion. 
There are many such men scattered in far 
corners of the earth, measuring with rule 
and compass the devotion of wives who pre- 
fer the gayety of more habitable spots. 

“ And you—are you not lonely?” 

There was a quick rush of sympathy to 
the girl’s face, and she shot a glance of re- 
sentment at the woman with cynical eyes. 

“Oh, yes, of course; but a man—vwell, 
he gets used to things.” 

He drew himself up straight and looked 
out across the water. 

Mary thought of her father. Yes, a 
man gets used to things. She thought of 
her mother, too, for it is also true that 
many, many women get used to many, 
many places. ‘ 


Whenever the mail boats arrived, there 
was always a letter for Leonard Mason—a 
letter bearing a French stamp. At first he 
tore these letters open eagerly, and read 
straight through to the end. As the months 
passed, he opened them more deliberately, 
folded them mechanically, and replaced 
them in the envelopes. 

One day he did not replace the letter, but 
let it fall indifferently from his hand. Mary 
Odell, seated beside him, could not help 
glancing at the written page. She did not 
intend to read it, but these words stood 
out: 


The United States was dull enough of late, but 
South America! That country of barbarians! I 
shall not come! It is unthinkable! 


Raising her eyes, she found Leonard 
_ Mason’s eyes regarding her. Though 

neither spoke, something passed between 
them — something that only those under- 
stand who have been exiles in a barren 
land. The cynical eyes of the woman in 
the picture continued to stare. 

Next day the photograph disappeared 
from the desk. 

Leonard Mason worked with intense en- 
ergy. Sometimes he would pause, and, 
looking about, would find the brown eyes 
of Mary Odell gazing dreamily out to sea. 
Then both would resume work with. re- 
newed fervor. 

Sometimes Mason would be absent for 
weeks at a time, while work in the mines 
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claimed his attention. The office would be 
lonely those days. Mary found herself lis. 
tening for his light step on the stair, watch- 
ing for the appearance of his trim, well 
built form in the door, for his boyish smile 
to light up the dingy old room. 


iil 


At last came April—the eighth April of 
Mary’s exile. Nothing now remained but 
the letter from the board of missions—the 
letter which, to her, meant freedom and 
home. Her work in Leonard Mason’s office 
was nearing an end. The last shipment of 
supplies had recently come, and had been 
sent up to the mines. Books had been 
balanced and closed, and soon the office 
would be abandoned. The keen young en- 
gineer was ready to move along to another 
point, the next square on his professional 
chessboard. . 

Mary Odell had eagerly awaited that let- 
ter. All the dream of her life lay in its 
answer. Without her work in Mason’s 
office, Malaventura held nothing for her— 
no present, no future. Malaventura was 
not of her choosing. If her parents felt 
that their work lay here, after their leave 
of absence in the States, that was for them 
to say. They had chosen their lives; let 
her choose hers. 

Mary was at home when the letter came, 
early that April morning. It was an official 
document in a long, flat envelope. Her 
heart stood still as she waited for her father 
to open it, but he let it lie neglected while 
he perused the rest of the mail. There were 
the usual cards from the States, for the 
Easter season was at hand. In Malaven- 
tura it was autumn, and the leaves were 
beginning to drop from the fig tree in the 
garden; but at home in the States it was 
spring. 

There were the usual cards with violets 
and Easter lilies—yes, and here was the 
pressed bluebonnet from the hills of San 
Antonio. John Odell handed these to his 
wife, who, with scarcely less impatience 
than Mary’s, awaited the opening of the 
official document. — 

Finally John Odell cut the edges, read 
the letter calmly through to the end, and 
then as calmly announced the news. 

He would remain in Malaventura two 
years more. Encouraged by the success of 
his eight years’ work, the board had agreed 
to establish the vocational school for which 


he had pleaded so long, on condition that 
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John Odell should remain with the work 
until it was thoroughly systematized. He 
smiled with inner satisfaction as he made 
the announcement. 

“ Ah, well!” There was a catch in Su- 
san Odell’s voice as she received the news. 
“Two years pass more quickly than eight. 
We must make one more sacrifice for the 
work.” 

Neither of them had looked at Mary, 
who, stunned by the first shock of the an- 
nouncement, sat rigid in her chair. For a 
moment she sat there without uttering a 
word. Then, with a cry like a wounded 
animal, she fled from the house. Through 
the garden and along the road that led to 
the hills she ran, with her hands clasping 
her throat lest her beating heart should 
break through in its agony. 

“T will not stay! I will not stay!” she 
told herself over and over again. “ My 
father has no right to sacrifice his family— 
he has no right to sacrifice me—no right! 
No right!” - 

For more than an hour she roamed the 
hills, the wind tossing her hair, the sand 
blowing about her, cutting her face. At 
last, calmer, she returned to the house. 
Her father was in his study as she went for 
her hat and wrap, and was not aware of 
her presence. As she turned to leave the 
house, her mother approached her, and, 
with eyes searching the girl’s soul, kissed 
her, amazed at finding for the first time 
something that baffled her in her own 
— eyes; yet no word passed between 

em. 

Leonard Mason was not in his office 
when Mary reached the little Moorish 
building. He was away at the mines, giv- 
ing final instructions for the installation of 
the last pieces of machinery. All day she 
waited for him to return, sitting in the lit- 
tle balcony window and watching a.ship 
anchored off shore. It was the Paradiso. 
Some time before daybreak it would de- 
part, bound for Panama. 
_ Throngs of natives crowded the wharf, 
impatiently awaiting their turn in the little 
boats plying between shore and ship, for 
on this particular trip the Paradiso’s pas- 
Senger accommodation would be limited. 
A recent accident to an overcrowded ship 
had caused the government to take drastic 
action in cutting down the passenger list. 

nly the prescribed quota of one hundred 
and twenty-eight could be taken on at 

alaventura—not one more; and already 
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there seemed to be almost that number on 
the pier. All day people came, on foot or 
by, mule, across the mountains from the 
interior. 

While Mary watched the steamer, she 
listened eagerly for the sound of Leonard 
Mason’s foot on the stairs. In her agony 
of spirit she waited, unmindful that the 
noon hour had passed and she had eaten 
no dinner. 

It was almost dusk when he came. So 
intent was she on watching the movement 
on the ship that she did not hear his step 
until he was well inside the room. Then 
all her pent-up emotion rushed forth in one 
heartbreaking sob. In an instant he was 
at her side and his arms were around her, 
for the unutterable loneliness of Malaven- 
tura had laid its spell upon him. 

At his touch the uncontrollable force of 
nature—nowhere as strong as in the lands 
along the equator, whether they be bleak or 
palm-fringed—surged over the girl. 

“Take me away! Take me away!” she 
sobbed, her arms clinging about his neck, 
her lips eagerly receiving the kisses that 
fell upon them. 

And Leonard Mason, whose work was 
ended in Malaventura, listened to all she 
had to say. 

IV 


At midnight, in the creaking victoria, 
they jogged side by side down the long hill 
that led to the shore, where the Paradiso 
tugged at her anchor. As they reached the 
pier, Leonard Mason asked once more: 

“You are not afraid?” 

“T love you, and I am not afraid.” 

Mary’s chin was firm and unyielding. 
Her voice was resolute. 

They alighted from the victoria. Men 
and women rushed excitedly about. Noisy 
fleteros shouted words of warning as small 
boats crashed together in the dark shadow 
of the wharf, for already the moon was 
sinking below the horizon. Men and women 
urged haste, each anxicus to reach the 
Paradiso before the passenger quota should 
be filled. 

“You are not afraid?” 

Again Leonard Mason asked the ques- 
tion, his eyes deeply searching the face of 
the girl before him. She shook her head 
and smiled up at him. 

“Take this ticket, then,” he urged, “ in 
case we should be separated in this mob 
of barbarians.” 
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And somehow, in the race to reach the 
ship, they were separated. She saw him 
urged into an open skiff rowed by a wild- 
eyed fletero, while she was pushed and jos- 
tled into a power launch filled with native 
women, all chattering stridently, pleading 
with the pilot to hurry them to the ship, 
lest they should be barred from sailing. 

The pilot of the launch waited impa- 
tiently for the government official to re- 
lease the hawser that bound them to the 
pier. The official, in turn, waited for the 
signal from the ship. With clasped hands 
and eyes straining out over the water, Mary 
Odell watched the skiff carry Leonard Ma- 
son farther from her. 

“T will be waiting for you!” he called 
back cheerily through cupped hands; but 
her heart beat wildly as each swift stroke 
of the oar took him farther away, while she, 
in the launch, clamored with the other 
women for the pilot to leave the pier. 

The official who controlled the embarka- 
tion was arguing with a woman who had 
come racing down the hill, begging for per- 
mission to board the launch. 

“No more!” the official said sternly. 
“No more—not one more! The ship’s 
quota is filled.” 

With the palm of her hand the woman 
beat her forehead wildly. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” she pleaded. 
“ Por Dios, do not prevent me! My boy 
is ill, I tell you—ill and dying in Cardenas. 
Just now has come the message. All day 
he calls for his mother. It is the viruela. 
My boy is dying!” 

The women in the launch grew impa- 
tient. The spasmodic engine started, shak- _ 
ing the launch with its uncertain vibrations. 
Mary Odell peered out over the water. The 
gray light that precedes the dawn had set- 
tled over the harbor. She could not see the 
skiff, but the hull of the Paradiso loomed 
white and ghostly—the Paradiso, bound for 
Panama. 

“ Bound for Panama!” 

Mary Odell repeated the words. That 
was as far as her turbulent thoughts had 
carried her during the day; but now, with 
the enforced pause, her mind traveled far- 
ther. Bound for Panama! And after 
Panama, what? Home, and the blue hills 
of Texas? 

The words formed themselves into a 
question in spite of her. Home? For her 
and for Leonard Mason there could be no 
home. The jungles of Brazil, perhaps, or 
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the mountains of Mexico, or the Gobi des- 
ert of Asia! 

Once more she strained her eyes to pierce 
the mist. Somewhere out there was Leon- 
ard Mason. She could see him, as she had 
often seen him bending over the desk with 
rule and compass, measuring, perhaps, the 
depth of woman’s devotion. A sharp pain 
ran through her body. She turned her eyes 
in the other direction. 

The woman on the pier continued to 
plead with the official. 

“They will sell me no ticket!” she 
wailed. ‘The law! What care I for the 
law? My boy is dying in Cardenas!” 

Mary Odell’s eyes were not on the. wom- 
an. They were scanning the distant hills— 
the hills that had given her beauty and 
loneliness. Back there was her mother— 
her mother, who for eight years had en- 
dured those hills for the sake of those she 
loved; but she, Mary Odell, had run away. 
From what? From the hills? Would there 
not always be barren hills? 

Then something in those hills, something 
that touched her for the first time, reached 
out and gripped her heart. Moved by a 
power that was greater than herself, she 
rose from her seat, beckoned to the wailing 
woman, handed her her ticket, and stepped 
out on the pier. 

A loud blast from the ship’s whistle gave 
the signal for the launch to move. As one 
in a trance Mary Odell watched the little 
craft move out from the pier until the gray 
mist of dawn infolded it. A few minutes 
later, and the Paradiso sailed away, its 
white wake drifting back and kissing the 
shore at her feet. 

Misty-eyed, she turned from the sea and 
faced the east. Over the tops of the brown 
hills a rosy light appeared. It was the | 
dawn of Easter. 


Standing before his dark-skinned flock, 
John Odell saw his daughter enter the little 
chapel and take her place in one of the 
empty pews at the rear. 


“Tn His hand are all tne corners of the earth—” 


The sonorous voice of John Odell rang 
out on the still morning air. He paused in 
the midst of his reading. 


“In His hand are all the corners of the earth—” 


There was a quaver in his voice as he 
repeated the words. The congregation took 
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up the response. A young voice, strong And, kneeling on the hard wooden floor 
and true, rang out in the little chapel: of the hard wooden chapel, Mary Odell 
breathed a prayer that was not her own, 
but the essence of all those eager souls, 

It was the voice of Mary Odell. There pagan and Christian, that had gone before 
was a new light in her eyes. her in that untamed land—a prayer for 
“Let us pray,” her father said softly. strength in the battle of life. 





“ And the strength of the hills is His also.” 
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THE WOOING OF SENORITA CARMEN FORNARIS, WHOSE 
FATHER, DON MARIANO, HATED ALL GRINGOS, Fs 
ESPECIALLY HIS DAUGHTER’S LOVER 








By Mary Imlay Taylor 










T was pay day at the hacienda, and tain red hill in order to avoid a chronic at- 
Pablo was drunk. He was a big peon, tack of influenza. Pablo sang it through 
six feet tall, and lean, his brown skin _ his nose: 
showing liberally through the holes in his “Ya te dije que no fueras, 
shirt and the rents in his short, dirty cal- Al cerra del Colorado—” 
zones. In plain English these last would be —_ He nearly lost his balance, regained it, 
0 white drawers, only they were not ae two lines, and broke jubilantly into 
. e : 

Pablo’s feet were bare, and there was a . sg 
hole in the crown of his sombrero like the Page — we oe — 
crater of a volcano. One looked, in his isan ge taaiaate ol 
heated state, for a mushroom of smoke Don Mariano descended from the high 
above it. Don Mariano had frequently terrace of the garden and bore down on the 
given him clothing—his own cast-offs—but singer. Pablo, still on his bee line, tried to 
it went the way of the monte pio and pur- remember something—he did not know 
chased more pulque. what it was, but something. Don Mariano 

He was just drunk enough now to walk swooped suddenly and snatched the white 
straight. Pulque had a curious effect upon envelope from his sash. Pablo gurgled on 
him—after a certain stage of intoxication the last word and stopped short, wavering 
he ceased to stagger, and walked in a bee on his legs, like a stork astride of a nest. 
line, his eyes fixed. He had an idea that he ~ “Letter!” he gurgled in Spanish. “ Le 
was on a narrow ledge, and that if he miwa Carmen—” 


























stepped to one side he would fall off. “ You’re as drunk as Catalina’s turkey,” 
Pablo was still pursuing his bee line when said Don Mariano sternly. “ Get ou!” 
Don Mariano saw him coming. Around “ Letter!” gasped Pablo. He began to 





the peon’s waist was wound a magenta silk have glimmering. His eyes bulged. “La 

sash, a remnant of his holiday attire, and ifia—” 

in a fold of it was thrust a white envelope. “ Demonio!” exclaimed Don Mariano. 

As he pursued the bee line, which kept try- Then he shouted: “ José, take this animal 

ing to evade him, the paper rose higher and to the well and throw a bucket of water 

higher in the fold of his sash, a spot of high over him. He’s drunk again!” 

visibility. Pablo resisted feebly, but his knees 
Still advancing, he began to sing a bit buckled under him, and he could not find 

of doggerel about keeping away from acer- José’s nose. 
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“ Duck him well,” ordered Don Mariano, 
and went into the house. 


II 


THE house was a large, low building that 
looked like a cream-colored jail on the out- 
side, but inside it had lofty ceilings, and 
the furniture had come from Spain in the 
time of Philip II. Don Mariano went into 
his office—a room on the right-hand side 
of the front door. Somewhere across the 
patio a girl was playing on the piano and 
singing in a sweet, high Spanish voice. 

Don Mariano went to his desk and lit 
one of the tall wax candles, for the sun had 
set, and it was dusk in the house. Then 
he put on his spectacles and examined his 
prize. It was a letter addressed to his 
daughter, Sefiorita Carmen Fornaris. 

The domestic affairs of the upper classes 
across the Rio Grande are still conducted 
in a fashion that was not uncommon among 
us half a century ago—only with ‘a differ- 
ence. When an undesirable suitor appears, 
a Mexican don does not confine himself to 
coughing in the next room or winding the 
clock. He meets the daring youth with a 
shotgun. The younger generation has re- 
belled, bobbed its hair, and is discussing 
suffrage, but the elder remains of that im- 
mutable order which descended from the 
Spanish grandees. 

Although these were the days, not so 
long ago, when a punitive expedition went 
over the border in pursuit of Pancho Villa, 
Don Mariano was decidedly a domestic ty- 
rant of the old school. Besides, he had 
only one daughter, and concentration is al- 
ways dangerous. Unfortunately, too, he 
could read English much better than he 
could speak it. Without hesitation, there- 
fore, he opened her letter and read it. 

It was a love letter, and it was from an 
American! Don Mariano, tall, lean, white- 
haired old Spaniard—a Mexican only by 
accident of birth and his ancestors’ immi- 
gration into the New World—turned a deep 
shade of vermilion. His black eyes blazed, 
his white mustache and imperial quivered. 
He struck his hand sharply on the little 
gong on his desk. 

A brown house boy appeared. 

“¢ Send Ja nina Carmen here!” command- 
ed Don Mariano. 

The boy vanished in the dusk of the 
patio, and the distant music ceased. In 
the silence that followed, the paper in Don 
Mariano’s fingers rustled audibly. 
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‘A slender figure in white appeared at 
the threshold. 

“You wanted me, father?” 

Don Mariano struck the open paper in 
his hand with a shaking forefinger. 

“You have been writing to a gringo! 
You have invited him to this house!” 

The girl’s eyes darkened. The rose fad- 
ed from her cheeks and left her ivory pale. 

“Give me my letter!” she exclaimed in 
a low, imperative voice. 

Don Mariano eyed her grimly. 

“TI made a mistake to send you to school 
in the United States—I see it now! Why 
don’t you answer me? You have written 
to this man?” 

“Certainly I have!” Carmen was 
breathing quickly. ‘His family enter- 
tained me up there. Why shouldn’t I ask 
Dick Turner to call on mother and me?” 

“ That’s not all you wrote to the grin- 
go!”” Don Mariano was foaming with rage. 
“This is a love letter!” he shouted sud- 
denly. “It is a love letter, and it’s from 
an American!” 

Carmen held out a white hand that shook 
as violently as his. 

“‘ Give me my letter!” she repeated. 

“ Give you this—this—” 

Words failed. Suddenly Don Mariano 
thrust the letter into the nearest candle 
flame and burned it. 

“ Father!” 

He glared at her, dumb. 

“ Tl—I’ll never forgive you!” the girl 
sobbed chokingly. ‘“ Never! It was my 
letter!” 

Don Mariano struck his hand on his 
desk. 

“Go to your room and stay there. If this 
man comes near this house to-night, if he 
sets foot inside the hacienda, I'll shoot 
him!” 

Carmen gasped. Not for a minute did 
she doubt her father, for she knew him too 
well; but her eyes held his for an instant, 
seeming to measure strength with him. 
Unbeaten, the girl turned and went into 
the patio. It was full of blooming yellow 
jasmines. Never afterward could she en- 
dure their perfume. 

She walked while her father could see 
her, and then she ran. She ran to her 
mother. Dofia Mercedes was counting 
some new napkins. A meticulous house 
keeper, she was also a pretty woman with 
the docile smile of a tyrant’s helpmate. 

“Why, Carmen!” 
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“ Mother, father’s going to shoot Dick 
to-night. I’ve got to stop it!” 

Dona Mercedes dropped her napkins. 

“Send Pablo—” she began, but the girl 
stopped her. 

“T did! He got drunk, and father’s got 
Dick’s letter. He must have said he was 
coming here to-night, because father says 
he'll shoot him. Mother, I’ve got to get 
out and warn Dick, and—there! Father’s 
ordering the house locked up!” 

Her mother nodded. She had turned 
pale. The house was a fortress, once 
locked. Every window was barred, and no 
one could get out when Don Mariano put 
the keys in his pocket. The two frightened 
women looked at each other. 

“Dick’s coming!” Carmen whispered. 
“ He’s coming to-night!” 

“You'll have to obey your father. You 
can’t marry him, Carmen!” 

“But you don’t want him murdered, 
mother!” 

Dofia Mercedes shuddered. 

“ There’s the little door in the back patio, 
Carmen. If I could get the key—” 

“You can get anything! Mother, he’ll 
kill Dick, and—if he does, it will kill me! 


My father Dick’s murderer!” 

“You should have warned him.” 

“He wouldn’t believe it, mother, it’s— 
it’s medieval!” 

Dona Mercedes thought. She could hear 


her husband bolting the front door. From 
his study he commanded the entrance, and 
he could shoot the young American from 
the window. He would do it, too. He 
hated Americans, he hated any one who 
wanted his only daughter. 

Carmen caught at her mother’s arm with 
shaking hands. 

“ Mother, it’s getting late. It ‘Il soon be 
dark. I must meet Dick before he gets to 
the turn in the road, where father can see 
him. He'll kill him!” 

Again Dofa Mercedes shuddered, but 
this time she went out quickly. 

She was gone for a long time. It seemed 
a century to the frightened girl. Then she 
returned with the key. 

“T got it in his table drawer, pretending 
to look for your uncle’s last letter,” Dona 
Mercedes whispered. ‘Go quickly, dear, 
and be careful. He’s loading the big pistol 
that your grandfather carried when he 
fought under Porfirio Diaz.” 

Carmen slipped out of her mother’s room 
and opened the grated door into the third 


patio, In the wall opposite there was an- 
other little door, heavy and solid. The key 
opened it, and the girl was out in the fra- 
grant dusk. Ske had covered her white 
dress with a long brown cloak, and like a 
shadow she flitted down the avenue under 
the pear trees. 

She had to make a long detour. Her 
father commanded the road for almost a 
mile, and only the chaparral blocked the 
view from his window. She must meet her 
lover before he emerged from nature’s 
screen. 

Iil 


Dick TurRNER had taken the road to the 
hacienda against the advice of his brother, 
a mining engineer. 

“Tt’s a hornets’ nest, Dick, and the hor- 
nets particularly detest Americans. If you 
go up there after the girl, the chances are 
fifty to one that they'll get you with a pot 
shot from behind some bush along the road. 
Better come with me. I’m going to sail 
from Vera Cruz next week, if I’m not per- 
forated before that!” 

Dick, a soldier on leave, had come into 
Mexico ostensibly to visit his brother, but 
actually for the sole purpose of meeting 
Carmen Fornaris. Pablo had caught him 
in the village that day, with a stiff little 
note from her. She and her mother would 
be glad to see him, it said. Reading be- 
tween the lines, Dick_grinned. 

“ She’s afraid the old man will be on his 
ear because I’m a Yankee. A tough old 
bird, from all I hear,” he added thought- 
fully, with another boyish grin. 

The prospect of facing Don Mariano as 
his prospective son-in-law offered some- 
thing new in the way of a thrill to the 
bronzed young officer who had already seen 
service in the Philippines. 

“A thoroughgoing old Spanish don is 
worth the price of admission,” he mused, 
“and Carmen’s father must be a fine old 
fellow!” 

Then his eye swept the prospect before 
him with a keen appreciation of its beauty. 
The mountains were purple against a saf- 
fron sky, the nearer foothills grayish green 
in the fading twilight. The coil of the yel- 
low road unfolded between the quaint 
shapes of the nopal cactus. Here and 
there, far off, he made out the dim outlines 
of a group of chozas — the native grass- 
roofed huts. He must be getting some- 
where near. 
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. It was unearthly still. He heard a faint 
rustle in the chaparral, and the cracking 
of a twig. Unconsciously his hand slipped 
into his pocket and grasped his automatic. 

A figure emerged from the green shadows. 
He saw slender shoulders under a brown 
cloak and a bare head with wavy brown 
hair. : 

“Carmen!” 

He leaped down, and they met as lovers 
will; but the girl was panting for breath, 
and her large eyes were dark in her white 
face. 

“You can’t come, Dick! I—I ran all 
the way to stop you. Turn back! Yes, 
yes—you must!” 

He laughed. 

“ When I’ve got you again? Not much! 
I’m here to see your father, Carmen, like 
an honest man. He’ll think I’m all kinds 
of a sneak if I don’t.” 

Carmen put her two white hands against 
her lover’s breast, holding him off at arm’s 
length, her brave eyes looking up into his. 

“ Dick, he’s waiting to shoot you!” 

“Good Lord!” said Dick. ‘“ You’re 
crazy, girly!” 

She shook her head. 

“It’s true—he’s like that. 
come!” 

Dick was unconvinced. 

“ But I must. Good Heavens, Carmen, 
he'll think I’m a—a—” 

Words failed him. 

“Tf you make my father a murderer, it 
will kill me, Dick!” 

In the friendly dusk he put his arm 
around her, and felt her trembling from 
head to foot. What had seemed to him a 
ghastly joke suddenly became serious. 

“‘ Carmen, we must be living in the last 
century,” he said, bewildered. “I can’t 

believe your father’s like that!” 
> “Qh, you don’t understand!” 

The girl was terribly afraid that he would 
insist on going. She could almost see the 
flash of Don Mariano’s pistol in the dusk. 
At last her terror penetrated her lover’s be- 
wilderment, and he saw that he must go 
away for her sake. Leading his horse, he 
walked a little distance with her—as far 
as she would let him go. Then they parted. 

“T’m coming back, Carmen, and then I 
must see your father,” he said tenderly. 
“ Meanwhile I’ll write to him. I’m coming 
back to marry you!” 

Her face was hidden on his sleeve, and 
he did not quite hear her whisper: 


You can’t 
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“ He'll never let us marry!” 

If he had heard it, Dick Turner would 
not have believed it. He watched her run 
across the open spaces and disappear under 
the trees. A long way off he saw lights. 

“ The old fellow’s a rum go!” he thought. 
“She’s frightened. As if I’d give her up! 
Piffle!” 

He did not actually believe that Don 
Mariano would shoot him in cold blood. 
Why, it would be murder! 

“Tl bring the old chap around yet,” he 
muttered, as he remounted. “ Of course 
he’s only bluffing.” 

Carmen, who knew better, fled back to 
the house. 

“ T’ll never see Dick again!’ she thought. 
“TI couldn’t risk it—father would kill him!” 

Then, as she opened the little door in 
the wall, she was startled. There was a 
light shining through the inner grated door, 
and there was the scraping of a fiddle close 
at hand. For a moment she caught her 
breath, and then she laughed softly. It 
was Pablo, still drunk, sitting on the 
ground, his fiddle under his chin. 

“ Ay, que catarro me ha dado!’ he sang. 

“Pablo, you lost my letter,’ Carmen 
chided him, coming in softly. 


Pablo stood up, open-mouthed. He was 
stupid with pulque, but he knew la nina 


Carmen. Hadn’t he carried her on his 
shoulder as a baby? He stumbled to his 
feet, and nearly fell over a big turkey, 
which was squatting behind him in a tor- 
por, its crop full of whole pecans in the 
shell, thrust down its throat by the cook, 
to improve the bird’s flavor while it was 
still alive. 

“You had my letter,” said Carmen, 
“ and you lost it. I'll never trust you again, 
Pablo!” 

Pablo began to whimper, but Carmen, 
hearing a step on the stone floor of the in- 
ner patio, seized his arm and shook him. _ 

“ Fiddle!” she whispered. “Sing!” 

Dazed, the big peon thrust his fiddle 
under his chin and began to scrape the 
bow across it. 

A light flashed through the grating. Don 
Mariano was holding a candle in his hand. 

“What are you doing there, Carmen?” 
he demanded fiercely. 

Carmen had hastily dropped her cloak 
and kicked it behind her. Her white dress 
caught the flash of the candle. 

“Listening to Pablo’s music, father,” 
she said meekly. 











Don Mariano opened the grated door. 

“Go to your room!” he commanded 
sharply. 

Carmen obeyed, and he followed her. 

“TI told you to stay in your room,” he 
said sternly. . 

Dofia Mercedes suddenly intervened. 
She had come out of her own door, and she 
let Carmen slip past her. 

“You're too hard on the child, Mari- 
ano!” she exclaimed. 

The old man—he was many years his 
wife’s senior—stared at her, his stern Span- 
ish face like flint. 

“T’ll have no gringos about here, Mer- 
cedes,” he said sternly. “If that fellow 
comes here to-night, I’ll shoot him!” 

Dona Mercedes shivered, but she tried 
to divert her husband’s mind from his 
wrath. 

“ There’s Pablo singing again,” she said 
fretfully. ‘“ He’s drunk, Mariano. I wish 
you’d send him away. I hate a drunkard 
about the house!” 

“ You know very well why I keep him, 
Mercedes,” Don Mariano replied coldly. 
“Pablo’s father saved my life when the 
bandits attacked us on our way from La 
Paz. He died, poor fellow, to shield me, 
and I swore ‘to him that I would keep his 
son with me, drunk or sober, and be kind 
to him all my life. If anything happened 
to Pablo, I’d”—the old Spaniard swal- 
lowed hard—“ I’d feel myself an ungrate- 
ful renegade.” 

“Nevertheless, he’s worthless,” Dofia 
Mercedes retorted. “ You'd have José or 
Diego in jail for less.” 

“ Drunk or sober, Pablo stays, madam,” 
retorted her husband. “My word is 
pledged, and never, while I live, shall harm 
come to Pablo!” 

As he spoke, he stalked away. He was 
going to watch for the possible approach 
of the American. Dojfia Mercedes knew it. 
Wifelike, she said nothing, but went to 
Carmen. 

“Did you see him, dear?” she asked, in 
a whisper. 

Carmen nodded. 

“He won’t come to-night, mother.” 

Dofia Mercedes drew a long breath of 
relief, 

“Thanks be to the Virgin!” she said 
devoutly. 

But Carmen’s head went lower. 

“ Mother, I shall never see him again. 
He’s gone back to his command in Texas. 
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Father would kill him—and I love him!” 
she sobbed. 

Dona Mercedes put her arms around her 
daughter, but said nothing. Don Mariano 
was an exceedingly good shot! 


IV 


TIME flies—except for lovers who cannot 
meet. Carmen was kept like a prisoner in 
the hacienda. 

“There are bandits in the hills,” said 
Don Mariano. 

It was true that Villa’s bands were scat- 
tered about them. 

Carmen wanted to visit her aunt in San 
Luis, but there were a thousand objections. 

“Mother, I’m in prison!” the girl 
stormed. “I know Dick writes, but I get 
nothing from him. Can father keep my 
letters?” 

Her tone was incredulous. To her Don 
Mariano had always seemed the soul of 
honor. Dofa Mercedes, who knew that her 
husband had the young gringo’s letters, was 
discreet. 

“You mustn’t think ill of your father,” 
She said. “ He loves you.” 

Carmen sat up suddenly. They were 
alone in the patio. 

“You know he’s got my letters!” 

Dona Mercedes flushed. 

“Carmen, you'll have to forget the 
American. He’s coming back with that ex- 
pedition after Villa, and your father—” 

“ Hates Villa!” said Carmen. 

Her mother assented. 

‘“‘ But he hates Americans more,” she said 
patiently. ‘He was so furious this morn- 
ing that he had one of his fits. You know 
he’s had fits ever since that sunstroke at 
La Paz.” 

“ Temper!” said Don Mariano’s daugh- 
ter irreverently. ‘‘ Mother, I won’t give 
Dick up! I’ve been thinking it over. 
We’re away behind the times. The idea 
of locking a girl up in a lonely old house 
to keep her—to keep off her friends!” 

“Her lover,” Dona Mercedes corrected. 
“Your father hates—” 

“ Every man living wh. isn’t a hundred 
years old and toothless!” stormed Carmen. 
“ He’d be just the same if I had liked that 
idiot Ramon Raverro!” 

“ T—I don’t think he’d try to shoot Ra- 
mon,” hesitated Doma Mercedes. 

“Yes, he would! I’m going to run away 
and marry Dick!” 

Her mother caught the girl’s hand, ter- 
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rified. In the door of his office stood Don 
Mariano. 

“You'll not leave this house, young 
lady!” he said fiercely. ‘I’ve ordered it 
locked. You can exercise here in the patio. 
That gringo has come back with the ac- 
cursed invaders. They’ve dared to profane 
the soil of Mexico. They say that they’re 
after Villa. If I had men enough, I’d go 
out and fight them! I—” 

He stopped suddenly, white and panting, 
with foam on his lip. His wife ran to him. 

“ Mariano, you’re going to have another 
fit!” she cried. 

He thrust her away, still glaring at their 
daughter. 

“T forbid you to think of—of—” he 
sputtered. 

His eyes wavered. He reeled. 

“ Mariano!” His wife grasped his arm 
firmly and thrust him ‘toward the chair in 
his office. ‘ Carmen, run for Catalina and 
José,” she cried. “ Your father’s ill!” 

The next half hour was full of confusion. 
Carmen forgot her own troubles in trying 
to help her mother. Don Mariano was 
actually ill for only a short time. Since he 
suffered a sunstroke, two years before, he 
had been subject to sudden and violent at- 
tacks, somewhat in the nature of catalepsy. 

His daughter, really fond of him when 
he was himself, fluttered about the little 
office, doing all she could. At last the 
proud old man consented to lie down on a 
lounge and let Dofia Mercedes bathe his 
forehead. Resting thus, he kept his eyes 
closed, and the mask of his face was like 
a cameo. 

“How fine he looks!” his daughter 
thought. ‘‘ He can’t mean to shoot Dick!” 

That brought it all back. She went out 
softly and tried the front doors. Like all 
Mexican houses, this one had great portals 
‘securely barred, with small doors cut in 
them for ordinary purposes. All the doors 
were double locked! 

Carmen ran through the patio to the 
grated door leading into the yard. It was 
locked, too. She tried the kitchen. 

“We're locked in to-day, nina Carmen!” 
old Catalina told her. ‘ Don Mariano will 
take the men to the housetop, if the bri- 
gands attack us.” 

The housetop? Carmen’s heart stood 
still. Yes, he could fight from the housetop 
to keep off brigands, and he could shoot her 
lover! Her heart sank. Then relief came 
in the thought: 
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“Dick isn’t here yet. He'll send me 
word!” 

She ran back to her room. The heavy 
shutters were closed, but she opened’ them 
and looked out through the bars. It was a 
glorious day. The distant hills were like 
silver, the nearer slopes were green, and 
she could see cattle moving down toward 
the stream for water. 

Suddenly she winked back tears. It was 
horrid—she was actually in jail! Yet she 
loved her father. She had known it in that 
moment when she saw him so stricken. She 
loved Dick, too. Well, he wasn’t coming 
yet. She must send him word— 

“ Carmen!” Dofa Mercedes held out a 
sheet of paper. “It was on your father’s 
desk. I—I saw it by accident.” 

Carmen snatched it and read the big 
sprawling writing, clear and clean like 
Dick’s heart: 


We're just below the hacienda, Carmen darling, 
making camp—about six miles away, I think. I'll 
get off this evening, about dusk, and I’m coming 
to see your father. You haven’t written, but I 
believe in my girl. I’m coming— 


Carmen looked up, dismayed and pale. 

“ My father did keep my letters!” 

Dofia Mercedes nodded. 

“ Fathers are like that sometimes. My 
father did the same thing once,” she mur- 
mured faintly. ‘Carmen, I didn’t read it. 
Is—is he coming?” 

“ He’s coming here to-night!” 

Her mother uttered a little cry. 

“Carmen, your father’s better, and I 
know he’s loaded his big pistol. He had 
that letter—” 

“ T’ve got to stop Dick again,” said Car- 
men. ‘“ Mother, where’s Pablo?” 

“Oh, Carmen, he’ll get drunk again!” 

““'We’ve no one else. He’s outside some- 
where, and father lets him go free. [I'll 
write a letter and put it through the bars. 
Mother, get Catalina to send him to my 
window quickly, before father’s up again!” 

Pablo was sober when he took the letter 
through the bars—sober, too, when Car- 
men told him to get through the American 
lines, to find Lieutenant Turner. 

“‘ They'll let you pass when they see his 
name. Don’t be afraid, Pablo! It’s life 
and death for me—and, Pablo, don’t— 
please don’t get drunk!” 

- Pablo straightened up proudly. He was 
a big fellow, after all, in spite of his bare 
feet and his calzones, and he was nina Car- 
men’s messenger. He had his wits about 














him, too, and he got a horse without once 
rousing Don Mariano. 

It was past noon, and the sky was like 
a burnished bowl inverted over the parched 
earth. Flies buzzed about his horse’s ears, 
and a snake wriggled across the road. Pab- 
lo rubbed his eyes and looked again. Then 
he crossed himself. Once, when he had 
seen snakes, he had been ill afterward. 

The American camp was somewhere off 
to the left. Pablo knew that, for the peons 
had been accumulating vast riches from the 
sale of chickens and pulque to the gringos 
at abnormal prices. It was hot, Pablo’s 
throat was dry, and over to the right, set 
in the chaparral like an egg in a nest, was 
a native hut. Pepito lived there, and Pe- 
pito had pulque. 

There was no bootlegging in those days. 
If there had been, Pepito would have boot- 
legged mightily. As it was, he sold pulque 
to the thirsty, and had even been known 
to give a drink to his friend Pablo. 

Pablo looked at the hut, sighed, and 
drew his hand across his mouth. He re- 
membered that he had promised nina Car- 
men not to drink before he got to the camp. 
He struck his bare heel against the flank 
of Don Marino’s best horse. Horse and 
man shot past Pepito’s hut and sped down 
the rutted road. 

Suddenly there was a deep roar over- 
head. Pablo swung back in his saddle and 
saw his first airplane. Dropping to the 
ground, he fled into the chaparral. He had 
heard of airplanes and he had heard of 
bombs, and precaution is the better part of 
valor, so Pablo fled. 

It chanced that he fled in the direction 
of the camp. The roar of the airplane was 
over him somewhere, and his nerves were 
on the jump, when he heard the sharp chal- 
lenge of an American sentry and saw, 
through the tangle of green, a tall figure 
with a gun. Pablo turned and scuttled 
like a rabbit in the opposite direction. 

His flight took him into a dense growth, 
through which he ducked and dodged nim- 
bly. Suddenly there was a sharp ripping 
sound—not due to a bullet. A nopal cac- 
tus had seized upon his—well, let us call 
them calzones, and the largest part of the 
bifurcated garment hung there. Pablo was 
abruptly reduced to a state of nature. He 
dropped to his knees and crawled deeper 
Into the thicket. 

Then he stopped dead, his heart in his 
mouth. He heard voices, splashes, shouts. 
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He peeped cautiously. A couple of Ameri- 
can soldiers were bathing in the river, out- 
side their own lines. They did not see him. 
He breathed easier. 

Then his desperate eye fell on something 
on the bank—two brown heaps, splashed 
with white things—clothes! Pablo, minus 
calzones, crawled nearer, stretched out a 
cautious hand, seized the nearest pair of 
trousers, and pulled in rapidly. They fit- 
ted! Not that it would have greatly mat- 
tered, in Pablo’s state, but it led him into 
temptation. He tried again, and got a 
shirt, a hat, and a pair of boots. 

Ten minutes later a man in the uniform 
of an American soldier crawled out of the 
chaparral, sped up the rutty road, and cap- 
tured the horse that was quietly grazing 
by the wayside. 

Pepito was busy in his hut, brewing a . 
drink for himself; but he could see a long 
way down the brown road, and he saw an 
American soldier coming on horseback. He 
Stood still and scratched his head. 

“How much will this one pay for a 
drink?” he mused. 

The horse had stopped, and the uni- 
formed figure got down. There was some- 
thing familiar about it! 

“ Pepito!” shouted Pablo. “Oh, my 
Pepito!” 

‘. Pepito came to the door and stared at 
im. 

“ Renegade!” he spat out. 

“ But I stole it all!” said Pablo. ‘‘ Give 
me a drink, Pepito—one drink. I’m dying 
of thirst!” 

He could take one drink without break- 
ing his promise. 

Pepito, still grumbling, gave him the 
drink. 

“Sit down, you fool,” he said crossly, 
“and tell me about it.” ; 
Pablo, warmed with the liquor, kept 

nothing back. 

“Tl get to the camp to-night,” he said. 
“In the dark they’ll think I’m one of their 
soldiers.” 

Pepito nodded, eying him thoughtfully. 

“They'll think you’re a general! Don 
Mariano will kill the gringo?” 

Pablo also nodded, wiping his mouth on 
the back of his hand. 

“ Take another drink,” said Pepito. “A 
dead gringo is a good gringo. Let us drink 
to Don Mariano!” 

It was dusk now—a sweet, hot dusk, fra- 
grant with the flowers in the patio, Car- 
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men, weary of watching for the return of 
Pablo, was beginning to be afraid. - 

“ Mother, do you think he’s got drunk 
again?” 

Dofia Mercedes tried to comfort her, but 
she, too, was anxious. Pablo had not re- 
turned. It was evening, and Turner had 
said he would get there by evening. Dona 
Mercedes turned pale in the twilight room. 
She did not wish to make the girl anxious, 
but if Pablo had failed— 

Don Mariano, recovered from his fit, sat 
in his little room by the door, also waiting. 
He had read that letter, and he knew the 
American must come up that road. There 
was no other way. 

His big army revolver lay on his desk. 
He reached across it and opened the French 
window. The bars were there, but he could 
thrust the muzzle of a pistol between them. 
The old Spaniard’s dark eyes gleamed bale- 
fully, his white mustache twitched. Far 
down the road he saw a horseman ap- 
proaching. Carmen’s window was not on 
that side, and there was no chance of a 
warning. 

His hand closed on his weapon, his grim 
mouth set. He had warned his victim. He 
had sent a letter to the young gringo, tell- 
ing him that if he came near the hacienda 
he would be shot on sight. The warning 
was fair and open. 

Don Mariano rose and waited. The sol- 
dier dismounted under the trees. The dusk 
had deepened. He came on toward the 
front door, walking straight—exceedingly, 
carefully straight. 

“ Halt!” shouted Don Mariano in his 
best English. ‘ Halt, or you ees shooted!” 

The gringo did not halt—he came on. 
Don Mariano fired. 


V 


CARMEN reached the fallen man first. 
She did not know how she did it; but when 
Don Mariano unbolted the front door, to 
go out and look at his victim, the women 
and the servants were all there. It seemed 
to him that they swarmed, but he only 
looked at them scornfully. 

“ The gringo is dead,” he said calmly. 

Then he heard his daughter’s amazed 
cry: 
“Tt’s poor Pablo!” 

He could not believe it. Some one 
brought a lantern and held it low over the 
fallen man, and Don Mariano came and 
stared at the dark face of his faithful serv- 
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ant’s son. He stared at the dark red stain 
on the strange khaki shirt. His mouth fell 
open, his eyes glazed. 

“Oh, Mariano, you’ve killed him, you’ve 
killed him!” his wife sobbed. 

Carmen had risen slowly to her feet. 
The light of the lantern flared on her white 
dress and her white face. 

“ You—you murderer!” she said in a 
low voice, her young eyes like those of an 
avenging angel. 

Don Mariano staggered. Suddenly he 
flung up his arms, the foam came on his lip, 
he gurgled. 

“ He’s going to have a fit!” cried Dona 
Mercedes. “ José, Catalina, help me!” 


It was a long night. Poor Pablo had 
been carried in, and Don Mariano had been 
carried in. José, on a fast horse, got help 
from the nearest town—a nursing sister and 
a doctor. Dona Mercedes, weeping and 
aghast, helped them. Carmen, heartbroken 
over her father’s shot at poor Pablo—Pab- 
lo, who had gone on her errand—watched 
for Dick Turner, but Dick did not come. 

The girl’s heart throbbed. What did it 
mean? How did Pablo get the uniform? 
Horrible thoughts assailed her, nightmare 
visions of Turner slain and his clothes on 
Pablo. She took no thought of the absence 
of shoulder straps; she thought only of 
Pablo and her father. It might have been 
Dick! 

Don Mariano, coming out of his fit, found 
himself alone in his bedroom—alone except 
for a black-robed figure kneeling before the 
crucifix. The room was immense, with a 
bare floor and a ceiling fifteen feet high. 
The great bed had been slept in by Don 
Mariano’s ancestors a hundred years ago. 
There was no light in the room but an oil 
lamp set at the foot of the crucifix, and it 
cast a huge shadow of a cross upon the 
ceiling. : 

A shiver ran over Don Mariano. It came 
to him suddenly that he had betrayed his 
word to his old servant, and had slain Pab- 
lo. He groaned aloud. 

Sister Benita rose from her knees and 
came to the bedside. She was a little 
mouse of a woman, with soft eyes and a 
small, thin voice. 

“Pablo?” Don Mariano said faintly, his 
dark eyes rolling toward her. 

The sister looked at him gravely. 

“To kill a man when he is drunk—it is 
like filling the poor turkey with cognac, as 














the cooks do, and hanging him up by the 
feet, drunk, to kill him! Repent, Don 
Mariano, repent! Think of poor Pablo, 
put murder from your heart and blood- 
guiltiness from your soul. Let us pray, 
Don Mariano!”- 

In the dim room the gigantic shadow of 
the crucifix seemed to cover the whole 
place. Don Mariano lifted his eyes to it 
and shuddered. 

Dofia Mercedes and the doctor were in 
the servants’ quarters. Carmen did not 
see them, but Catalina told her that Pablo 
was dying. Alone she watched until the 
day broke. She was still watching when 
Dick Turner’s horse galloped up the long 
road, and Dick swung out of the saddle and 
caught her in his arms. 

“T couldn’t get off last night. I—why, 
Carmen, what’s the matter?” he cried. 

“My father has shot poor Pablo,” the 
girl replied with stiff lips. 

“Pablo? That queer guy who brought 
your letter to.me months ago?” 

Dick held her close, though she tried to 
break away. 

“‘T sent him to you yesterday, with a let- 
ter, and he came home in—in an American 
soldier’s uniform! Oh, Dick, what can it 
mean?” 

“Gosh! So that’s where Aden’s clothes 
went! The boys were in swimming. Oh, 
Carmen, I’m sorry!” 

Dick’s face sobered. 

“He thought it was you,” she sobbed. 
“ Dick, I—let me go! Don’t you see that 
I’m a murderer’s daughter?” 

She got no further. The front door 
opened, and Sister Benita came out. 

“Let the American come in, nina Car- 
men. Don Mariano wishes it.” 

Carmen gasped, snatching at Dick’s 
sleeve. 

“No, no!” she cried. 
But the sister insisted. 
“ All is well,” she said quietly. 
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“ Oh, come, I must go, Carmen!” Dick 
whispered, and broke loose from her detain- 
ing hands. 

Sister Benita glided ahead of him. Car- 
men followed, her heart in her throat. She 
was blind with tears, for Dick could not 
marry a murderer’s daughter! 

She crept into the big room and saw 
Don Mariano’s white face on the pillow, 
his large eyes smoldering, his look stricken. 
She had never seen him like this before. 

Dick went up to the bed, frank and big 
and bronzed. 

“ ’m very sorry, Don Mariano,” he be- 
gan. “ je 

The sister made a sign, and he stopped. 
Don Mariano lifted a feeble haud. 

“T’ve killed one man ”—he breathed 
hard—“ for Carmen’s sake.” 

Dick grasped the thin hand. Even if 
the old man had killed, he must be decent 
to him, for he was Carmen’s father. 

“I’m most awfully sorry the poor fellow 
got one of our uniforms,” he said bluntly. 

Don Mariano winced. 

“Tf only Pablo were not dead!” he 
whispered. 

“ Pablo is not dead, Don Mariano,” a 
soft voice said at his elbow. 

He turned startled eyes on the sister, 
Carmen sobbed with relief. 

“Oh, Sister Benita!” 

“ Pablo is alive, and will get well,” the 
sister said placidly. “I didn’t tell you be- 
fore, Don Mariano. The suspense was 
good for your soul.” 

Don Mariano rose up in his bed and 
stared at her. He stared at Dofia Mer- 
cedes, who had come in unheard, and at 
Dick, who was holding Carmen’s hands and 
smiling into her face. Then he set his 
teeth hard and gripped the bedclothes. It 
was useless to have a fit. He had been 
“ framed,” and he knew it, but he said 
— for Sister Benita was telling her 

eads. 





SOUTHERN MOONLIGHT 


Tis mine to know the harmony 


Of moonlight on an orange tree. 


The sheen of leaves, the glint of fruit, 
Make music for me, although mute. 


Here’s perfect melody for me— 


Moonlight upon an orange tree! 
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THE STORY OF BILL, THE BLIND PREACHER OF THE HELPING 
HAND MISSION, AND OF THE WOMAN WHO LOVED HIM 


By Mella Russell McCallum 


WOMAN in poor, gray clothes sat 
beside a table, embroidering a red 
rose on a shawl. The silks of her 

work made a splash of color in the tene- 
ment kitchen. 

The woman’s black hair lay quietly 
against her head, and her brows were quiet 
curves. There was a hint of tightening at 
the corners of the full, contented lips. The 
only thing not serene about her was her 
eyes—black, deep eyes that seemed to burn 
watchfully. 

On the stove simmered a fragrant soup. 
At the other end of the table lay a bit of 
clean cloth, with two plates set. From 
time to time the woman glanced at the 
nickel clock on the window. Occasionally 
she rose to stir the soup, tasting it thought- 
fully. Her figure was not youthful, but 
strong and supple. 

At nine o’clock footsteps sounded, and 
the cautious tapping of a cane. With some- 
thing like panic she gathered up the gay 
shawl and thrust it into a cloth bag that 
hung on her chair. 

“T don’t want it out, even if he can’t 
see it,” she muttered. 

The man who came in was powerfully 
’ built, with rocky brows and a square, pink- 
skinned face under tousled gray hair. Dark 
glasses hid his blind eyes. A network of 
red veins marred his massive nose. The 
long, firm mouth was smiling mildly. His 
clothes were ill fitting, but neat. He was 
a compelling and even handsome figure. 

“ Hello, Nancy! Smells good in here!” 

She went to him quickly, and his arms 
closed around her. Her dark head lay 
against his breast like a still bird—a bird 
that has flown far and is glad to rest. 

“‘ Supper’s ready an’ waitin’, Bill.” 

Her voice was unnaturally low—a husky 
whisper. 


He washed at the sink, while she ladled 
out two bowls of soup. They bowed their 
heads, and he asked a blessing. 

“The shop lady give me more needle- 
work to do, Bill.” 

“ That’s good! What kind?” 

“ More o’ them same linen tablecloths.” 

The flame stirred in her eyes as she told 
the lie. 

“TI got news, too—this here.” 

He handed her a slip of paper. 

“ A rent receipt—for a year!” She gave 
a choking gasp, but did not raise her voice. 
“ Ain’t that grand?” 

The blind man sucked down his soup 
complacently. 

“The committee from the church up- 
town told me I’m better’n a reg’lar preach- 
er for the Helpin’ Hand.” 

“You are so! You're wonderful, gettin’ 
souls!” 

“They wanted to give me a salary, but 
I told ’em just the rent. I said I and you 
hadn’t no worldly desires. Ain’t that 
right?” 

“ That’s right, Bill. We got plenty. My 
sewin’ pays for the grub.” 

The woman refilled his bowl, but not her 
own. 

“Nancy, don’t you think you’d ought 
to come down to the mission an’ talk to 
some 0’ them poor, sinnin’ women?” 

She started. 

“T couldn’t do no good there, Bill. You 
got to have your voice to be persuadin’. 
Ever since the pneumony took my voice, 
I ain’t been no good talkin’.” 

“‘ Maybe so.” Blind Bill tipped his bowl 
to scrape out the last spoonful. “ You got 
to be mighty persuadin’ to get souls, an’ 
that’s a fact. Now me, I got a fine voice 
for it.” 

“You bet you have, Bill!” .There was 
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a sweet, lingering note in her whispering 
voice, as if she were caressing the listener. 
“ Besides, if I was to go there, I couldn’t 
be here—sewin’, keepin’ the fire, an’ all. 
You wouldn’t want to come home to no 
cold room, an’ no supper.” 

“ That’s right, Nancy—a man needs his 
feed. I guess I earn it, too. Fifteen come 
for’ard to-night.” 

“ Fifteen! All of ’em honest?” 

“Oh, I could recognize one or two belly 
confessors.” He sniffed. ‘‘ Belly confes- 
sor” was Bill’s name for one who was con- 
verted in order to eat freely at the Helping 
Hand kitchen. ‘“ The rest of ’em was 
honest.” 

“ You’re sure wonderful, Bill! I like to 
think I’m kind of helpin’ save folks, too— 
keepin’ things easy for you here to home. 
They ain’t so many has clean clothes an’ 
a clean bed in this neighborhood.” 

“You're a good lass, Nancy. You're 
right—your place is here. You can serve 
me better to home.” 

He rose, stretched contentedly, and made 
his way to the old curved-arm rocking chair 
near the stove. 

“You mean, serve the Lord better.” 

“ Tis all the same, this case.” 

He drew off his shoes and thrust his feet 
toward the fire. There were neatly mend- 
ed places about the toes of his heavy gray 
socks. 

Nancy gathered up the food, put wood 
on the fire, and began to wash the dishes. 
A smile unlocked her mouth corners, and 
she shook her head indulgently. 

“ You warm and comfortable now, Bill?” 

“Sure I am! You do your duty by me, 
lass. How’d you come to marry a blind 
man, anyway?” 

She laughed in her throat. 

“Now you're askin’!” 

“Was you sort of drawed to me like?” 
he persisted. 

“Now the man’s askin’ things!” 

She went on about her work. Bill rocked 
back and forth, the floor creaking. 

“TIT sure had ’em weepin’ to-night,” he 
said presently. 

“What made ’em weep?” 

“T told ’em how I used to waller in sin 
myself—how they wasn’t no dirt too black 
for me —how the Lord made me drink 
poison liquor one night, and blinded me, 
so’s I could see the light.” 

“Tt don’t seem necessary to get so per- 
sonal, Bill.” 
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“You got to be personal in my business. 
I told ’em how I was damned, and He saved 
me, an’ about Black Eve.” 

Nancy raised her hands sharply. Some 
dishwater splashed on the floor. 

“You didn’t?” 

“T did so! The way to get at the wom- 
en is to tell ’em about women sinners, I 
told ’em I used to know a poor, misguided 
soul that hadn’t seed the light, and was 
goin’ to hell—” 

“ How’d you know Black Eve’s goin’ to 
hell?” 

“T’d ought to know—I headed her that 
way myself. She was my partner—not 
just in the smugglin’, but in sin!” 

Bill’s voice quivered with the ecstasy of 
confession. The woman crept close to him, 
her soapy hands dripping. 

“You—you didn’t speak her name out 
loud?” . 

“No, but I wisht I had!” 

“ Oh, no, Bill!” 

‘* Maybe some of ’em could help me find 
her, if I spoke her name out. She’s a thorn 
in my side, Nancy! I come back to this 
country, an’ give myself up, an’ served my 
time, plannin’ all the while how I’d preach 
His light when I got out—plannin’ how I’d 
be happy, workin’ for Him; but the 
thoughts o’ her, roamin’ the world in sin 
somewheres, ain’t never let me be happy!” 

“T bet she repented of her sin. You did 
of yourn.” 

“The Lord struck me special. He need- 
ed me in His work.” 

“‘ Maybe He picked her out special, too.” 

Bill sprang up and began to pace about, 
his cane tapping restlessly. Her eyes fol- 
lowed him, lights burning in their depths. 

“Tf you was to find her, Bill, an’ she 
was changed and repentin’, wouldn’t the 
old feelin’ come back?” she whispered. 

“No!” He bellowed the word. “ Ain’t 
I told you she was my partner in sin? 
Ain’t I done with sin an’ sinnin’?” 

“ Yes, sure, Bill, but I mean if you found 
her livin’ upright now, an’ if you wasn’t 
married to me! Wouldn’t you—wouldn’t 
you want to marry her?” 

He shook the cane. 

“No! I tell you, no! All I want is 
just to save her black, damned soul-—the 
soul I helped to corrupt! An’ I'll never 
know peace till I do!” 

“But, listen, Bill—if you hadn’t ever 
seed me, and you found her leadin’ a hon- 
est, God-fearin’ life—” 
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“ When a man begins clean, he wants a 
clean wife!” 

“ She would be clean, if she’d repented!” 

“Be still! A God-fearin’ man don’t 
marry with her kind!” 

Nancy went back to the dishwashing. 
Her mouth tightened. She wiped the pan 
and scoured the sink. 

“Well, anyway, don’t brand her name 
out public. Search for her on the quiet, 
if you want to, but—” 

He banged the floor. 

“ How can I search on the quiet, an’ me 
blind?” 

She was silent for a few moments. 

“T tell you what, Bill—I'll search my- 
self. I know the neighborhood. ’Tis said 
folks allus come back here some time.” 

“ Will you do that, lass?” 

“Sure I will, Bill!” 

“ They’s no peace for me till I find her!” 
His hand, white-knuckled, clenched the 
edge of the table. “It don’t seem fair! I 
could be so happy here with you, but allus 
I see a picture of her. I see her dealin’ 
the cards, an’ her black dress made low on 
the bosom, an’ a heathen shawl slippin’ off 
behind. Black Eve! Black, because she 
allus had such devilish luck with the black 


spots. When Eve held spades or clubs, you 
might as well lay down an’ die. Oh, God, 
the wickedness of it!” 

Nancy ran to him again. 

“Them days is done, Bill.” She patted 


him and smoothed his sleeve. ‘ Maybe 
she wasn’t so bad, after all. You told me 
once she never cheated.” 

“Oh, she was square! She never lied 
to no one but a customs officer; but she 
was black, Nancy. A good woman like you 
don’t understand. She was my partner— 
in sin. Six years we lived together.” 

“ She—must ’a’ liked you a lot!” 

He snorted. 

“T tell you it was sinful, livin’ like man 
and wife! Sin! Sin!” 

He shook her from him, and stood erect, 
tragic. 

Nancy swept up the crumbs and set the 
kettle on the back of the stove. She 
wafched Bill. When he relaxed and made 
his way back to the rocking chair, she 
smiled again. 

“ Guess I’ll do a few stitches *fore bed- 
time.” She skirted the table furtively, and 
took the gay shawl from the bag. “The 
shop lady was in a hurry for this here 
tablecloth.” 
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She sat down to work, well behind his 
back. ‘There was silence—a long silence. 
There were only the room noises—the 
— the kettle purring, a mouse in the 
wall. 

“ Oh, God!” 
ing cry from Bill. 
longer!” 

She was beside him, on her knees, her 
work thrown aside. 
“ There, - there, 
here! Don’t fret!” 

“To think of her roamin’ in sin! Never 
seein’ His light! It’s a judgment on me!” 

“T’m goin’ to search for her, Bill. Ill 
start out to-morrow.” 

His body twisted tensely. Then he let 
his great head drop against her, and she 
smoothed his wild hair, 

“Tl bet you I have luck. They allus 
come back to this neighborhood, Bill. ’Tis 
said they allus come back to die!” 

“ Find her, find her, before she dies!” 

“I’m goin’ to try, Bill. Wasn’t it grand, 
all them souls you got to-night? And to 
think of the committee from the swell 
church offerin’ you a salary!” 

Gradually she soothed him. 

“‘T do have a way with sinners, Nancy.” 

She got to her feet stiffly. 

“You sure do, Bill!” 

“T get results for Him.” 

“You bet you do!” 

The room grew cold. It was bedtime. 

Before Bill got into bed he knelt for a 
long time on the rough boards. Nancy, 
kneeling beside him in her nightgown, shiv- 
ered. The kettle had stopped purring. 


II 


Every night was the same. Bill would 
come home from the Helping Hand elated 
with success, and would eat supper happi- 
ly. Then, as the elation died, the thoughts 
of Black Eve would sting him. Nancy 
would have to pet him, and argue with him, 
and assure him that she was searching for 
Black Eve on the quiet. 

For several weeks she did not report any 
success in her search. Then, over the soup, 
she said: 

“Levy, at the delicatessen, got a letter 
three years ago that said Eve was out to 
the coast.” 

“ What’s three years ago?” Bill scowled. 

About a week later she made another 
announcement: 

“You know Pat—sells papers on the cor- 


It was a sudden, scream- 
“T can’t stand it no 


Bill, honey—Nancy’s 
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ner? Well, his sister lives in Frisco, an’ 
she saw Eve out there once.” 

“When was that?” 

“Two years back. We’re gettin’ nearer, 
Bill! She said Eve was workin’ in a res- 
taurant there.” 

“Then it wasn’t her. 
worked.” 

Thus a month passed. Winter had come 
to the tenements now. Bill had to wear 
his warm, carefully patched overcoat to 
and from the mission. 

Then, one evening, Nancy greeted him 
with great excitement. 

“ Bill, what you think? You know Hat- 
tie, that irons for the Chink? She says 
Eve’s back!” 

Bill went white. 

“You sure about that?” He took hold 
of Nancy’s wrist with steel fingers. “ Hat- 
tie’s eyes is dead with dope!” 

“ Hattie can see to iron shirts yet, an’ 
I guess she could recognize a person on the 
street. She says Eve looked sick, an’ was 
creepin’ along, dressed poor.” 

Bill raised his hands. 

“Oh, God, grant it!” And to Nancy: 
“Never stop searchin’, lass. Think what 
‘twould mean to find her! Peace of mind! 
Happiness! ” 

During the Christmas season, when there 
was bright activity at the mission, Bill fret- 
ted less; but after the New Year—when 
people uptown had completed their peace- 
on-earth job for another twelvemonth, and 
the last check for the needy had been 
cashed—when the cold gripped the tene- 
ments still tighter, throttling the ancient 
cookstoves, gulping down the half bushels 
of coal—he was again bitten by remorse. 
He became, at times, almost a madman. 

“What do you do all day long?” he 
would upbraid Nancy. “If Hattie could 
see her, why can’t you?” 

“T’m a_ searchin’,” she would reply 
steadily. 

He could not see the physical change in 
her—the eyes deepening to caverns of 
flame, the sudden, nervous movements. 

For the most part she petted and soothed 
him when he raved; but she persisted in 
annoying him, too. 

“You say God forgives a woman that’s 
simed and repented,” she would say. 
“Well, then, if she’s good enough for God 
to forgive, why ain’t she good enough for 
a man to marry—a man that ain’t always 
been any too good himself?” 
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“ Tis different,” he would maintain. 
The argument made him sullen. “A good 
woman can’t understand.” 

He told her never to ask that question 
again. 

“The devil tempts me when you pester 
me so. I never want to touch a woman in 
anger again. The last time I did was when 
I broke her arm, twistin’ it.” 

“‘ You was crazy with poison liquor then, 
you said. You wouldn’t hurt me, Bill!” 

“Tm crazy now, with grief and sorrow. 
Oh, Nancy, if you’ve got my peace of mind 
to heart, find her for me, and let me save 
her! I want to live happy—peaceful and 
happy, here with you!” 

“Did you ever see her after that, Bill?” 

“Never. They rushed her to the hos- 
pital. My pals thought I’d knocked her 
out, an’ got me a quick berth to the Argen- 
tine; an’ when I woke up in the rotten 
bunk next day, the Lord had struck me. 
I couldn’t even see the ship’s doc tendin’ 
me. They needn’t ’a’ been afraid Eve 
would squeal. Eve never squealed.” 

“I’m goin’ to search extra hard from 
now on. I’m goin’ to let my needle lie a 
bit. We got bread and coffee for a week, 
an’ a bushel of coal. We can do without 
soup.” 

But she did not let the needle lie. After 
the meager supper work was done, she plied 
the red embroidery. The needle. would 
often poise in mid-air, while she stared at 
nothing. Then she would collect herself 
with a jerk, and the needle would flash and 
go on. 

“ Good lass!” Bill would mutter. 

When he took her in his arms, the worn, 
distracted look would drop away, the mouth 
would relax, and Nancy would grow serene 
again; but only for the moment. The 
next five minutes might see Bill raving 
again, while she bit her lips and pricked her 
fingers, and the embroidery was threatened 
with bloodstains. 

Then came the night when Bill returned 
to an empty room, with no smell of supper 
in the air. 

“ Nancy! 
out, dazed. 

Hardly had he spoken when she burst 
in from outside, her old cape dragged 
crookedly around her. ; 

“ Quick!” she cried. “I got her! She’s 
dyin’!” 

She almost pushed him down the stairs. 
The children screeching about the entrance 


Where are you?” he called 
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made a respectful avenue for the blind 
preacher. 

She hurried him across the street, avoid- 
ing the bonfires of refuse crating around 
which other children were trying to warm 
themselves. The gasoline torches on the 
pushcarts made a mocking gayety in the 
cold. 

“T had a hunch,” Nancy panted, as they 
went. “I heard how Mis’ Fogarty was 
worried about the rent money from a sick 
boarder, that nobody knowed who she was; 
so I fixed a bowl of soup—soup ’Il get you 
in any door this weather—” 

“Yes, yes!” urged Bill. 

“ An’ there was a poor, wasted soul— 
dyin’ all alone—an’ Mis’ Fogarty takin’ 
on in the kitchen about the rent. I don’t 
blame her for that. It ain’t the first board- 
er to die on her—” 

“For God’s sake, go on!” 

“I went through the poor soul’s belong- 
in’s quick—an’ there was a pictur’ of a 
fella in a derby, with his arms folded the- 
ayterlike, an’ writ on the back, ‘ From Bill 
to Eve.’ ” 

“Oh, God, ’tis a miracle!” screamed 
Bill. The people in the street paid no par- 
ticular attention to him. 

They entered another dingy house, and 
began to climb the evil-smelling stairs. 
Four flights up, Nancy knocked. The 
woman who answered the door almost fell 
on Bill’s neck. 

“Oh, preacher, I said to your wife, if 
you could get the mission to pay me a bit 
for the care I’ve give, an’ the board I’m 
out—” 

“Out of the way, woman! 
will be heard later.” 

Mrs. Fogarty sulkily led them to an air- 
less chamber, and turned up the spark of 
gas there to a yellow flicker. A woman lay 


Your wants 


‘ stretched out on a mattress, covered to the 


chin with a quilt. The face was so sunken, 
the hair so colorless, no one could have 
told how she had looked in health. 

Bill was trembling violently. Nancy 
guided him close to the mattress. He knelt, 
making gulping noises in his throat. Nancy 
touched the sick woman’s shoulder. 

“ Here he is!” 

She spoke louder than usual. The wom- 
an did not stir. Nancy shook her a little. 

“‘ Who—who are you, sister?” Bill man- 
aged, at last. 

“ Tell him who you are!” said Nancy, 
her fingers grasping harder. 
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“ Black—Eve,” came a moaning. 

A cry choked Bill. His teeth chattered. 
He mastered himself sternly. 

Nancy’s fingers -were patting now, 
smoothing the quilt, caressing, fluttering, 
as if ashamed of their cruelty. 

Bill began: 

“T am the resurrection and the life, saith the 
Lord: he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet he shall live: and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” 

From the Fogarty kitchen sounded a 
slap. and a “ Keep shut, you—the preach- 
er’s in there!” 

“Do you know what that means, sis- 
ter?”  Bill’s voice took on _ preaching 
strength. “It means, if you repent, and 
believe in Him, He will wash you white as 
snow. Do you repent?” 

The woman moaned again, but no word 
was clear. 

‘She says she does,” whispered Nancy 
quickly. ‘Now, pray, Bill!” 

A glow had come into Bill’s face. He 
clasped his hands high and prayed loudly. 
On and on he prayed. He could not see 
the sick woman’s body move in a rippling 
shudder and then stiffen. 

“You was just in time, Bill,” said 
Nancy, as she pulled the quilt straight. 

“Ts she—gone?” 

Tears were running down Bill’s face. 
Nancy helped him to rise. 

“ Yes—gone to heaven.” 

When they came out of the room, Mrs. 
Fogarty was waiting for them. 

“ T’m a widow with six, preacher—” 

Nancy nudged Bill. 

“Say you will—for her sake.” 

“T'l.do what I can for you, ma’am. 
Come down to the mission an’ fill in a 
blank, an’ I’ll see about gettin’ the burial 
fund for—for your boarder.” 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you, sir! Now, 
if you'll excuse me, I’ll go an’ ease her last 
hours. They’s scurcely a minute I haven’t 
set with the poor thing—” 

“ She’s dead,” said Nancy. 

The landlady set up a wailing, which, 
mingled with blessings for the promised 
financial aid, followed them out through 
the door. 

At home Nancy built up the fire and 
fried slices of salt pork with potatoes. 
Bill sat sunk in his chair. Nancy smiled. 

“T saved her, Nancy!” 

“The Lord saved her, with your help. 
She can’t bother you no more.” 
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from me, and sent me peace!” 
“ Yes, you can be happy now.’ 
“The Lord delivered her into my hands. 
She’d ’a’ went to hell, if it wasn’t for me,’ 
“Maybe so, Bill.” 


III 


But the bird of peace did not abide for 
long in the house of Preacher Bill. After a 
few weeks of exultation he grew morose 
again. Even the soup, rich with meat now, 
failed to cheer him. 

“What ails you?” Nancy would ask. 
“Black Eve repented. Why ain’t you 
happy?” 

“If I could be sure!” 

“I was watchin’ her. 
of interest.” 

“Oh, God! If I could believe it!” 

“ You was sure enough that night, Bill,” 
Nancy reminded him. 

“T know, but somethin’ torments me— 
I don’t know what. Do you think she real- 
ly repented?” 

“Yes, Bill, I sure do. If ever I seen a 
sinner repent, it was her. Stop frettin’, an’ 
leave things to the Lord more—the way 
youre allus preachin’.” 

Then silence, with the clock and the ket- 
tle, while she sewed. 

When he sighed audibly, her fingers 
clenched upon the silk. She had formed 
the habit of pushing up her hair, so that it 
no longer lay quietly against her head. 
The flames in her eyes became a little wild, 
a little desperate. 

Every night, the argument. Yes, he 
would admit, Black Eve had professed re- 
pentance; but had she really understood? 
Dared he be happy? 

One evening a knock on the door cut the 
tenseness. Nancy, as usual, began to stuff 
her work into the bag; but suddenly she 
halted, shook out the shawl, and draped it 
showily over the back of the chair before 
she went to the door. 

" A small, beaten man was inquiring for 
ill. 

“My boy’s in a fearful state, missus, 
an’ I thought if the preacher was to wrestle 
with his soul a bit—sort of drive in the 
Spirit, when the alcohol goes out, like it 
could be, missus—” 

Bill had risen. 

“Lead me to your afflicted son.” 

But the man was polite enough to linger 
&@ moment and say to Nancy shyly: 


She showed a lot 
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“The Lord has removed His judgment 












“That’s beautiful embroidery you do, 
missus. That rose stands out just like 
real.” 

“That’s what the shop lady says,” 
Nancy replied. 

Bill scowled. He went on out with the 
man, his cane tapping hard. Nancy stood 
staring into the dim hall. 

“IT don’t care,” she muttered. “I 
couldn’t stand it no longer!” 

At two o’clock Bill stalked in. 
had bread and coffee ready. 

“ How is the poor young man, Bill?” 

“T left him on his knees. I saved him.” 

“You mean the Lord saved him.” 

The cane beat the floor. 

“Tis all the same!” 

“ Set down, Bill. I'll pour your coffee.” 

“T don’t want no coffee.” He towered 
over her. “ Nancy!” 

“ What, Bill?” 

“What did he mean—about a rose?” 

Nancy fingered the shawl. 

“T allus was one for embroiderin’ roses.” 

Bill swayed. 

“ You said tablecloths.” : 

“T lied. It’s silk embroidery I do— 
flowers on shawls, for a oriental shop. 
Here—feel!” She shoved the soft heap 
into his hands. “ Feel how soft! Black 
silk, with pinky-red roses all over—awful 
purty!” 

For a second Bill’s fingers closed upon 
the fabric; then he cast it from him, and 
caught her arm, twisting it. She gave a 
sharp, high cry. He staggered back. 

“ Her cry!” 

Nancy began to laugh—not a low, husky 
laugh, but in high treble. He clapped his 
hands to his ears. The cane clattered 
away, rolling under the laundry tub. 

“ Her heathen shawl—so soft! Her cry 
—like she give that night! An’ now her 
laugh!” 

“'Yes—it’s me.” Nancy spoke in a 
clear, high voice. “ It’s your old sin part- 
ner, that wouldn’t be good enough for you 
to marry!” 

Bill caught at the back of the rocking- 
chair. It swung around, and he into it. 
She did not help him. She stood still, her 
eyes throwing off flames. 

“Nancy Eve, my mother named me. 
You never knew that, did you?” 

Bill cowered. 

“When they let me out o’ the hospital, 
I beat it for the coast. I wanted to be 
alone—and think. In the hospital I’d kind 


Nancy 
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of got used to thinkin’, Well, I went to 
work out there, as a dishwasher, and after- 
ward I done cookin’. What made me work 
in that hash house? How do I know? 
Maybe the Lord struck me!” 

She laughed. An indrawn groan came 
from the rocking chair. 

“ Five years I worked there. Then the 
old neighborhood got me, pulled me back. 
I took boarders, an’ done embroiderin’, an’ 
got along. I s’pose you wonder how I got 
by! Ididn’t! They was them that recog- 
nized me; but they ain’t many yellow 
enough to squeal on a woman that’s turned 
straight. An’ then somebody steered you 
into my place for supper, an’ your coat was 
all egg spots, an’—I fell for you again! I 
thought, if I could just be near you, an’ 
do for you! I had a hunch you was done 
with Black Eve, so I pertended the pneu- 
mony had took my voice; an’ when you fell 
for Missus — Nancy — Burns, I was just 
crazy happy! I ought to ’a’ knowed the 
conceit of you would drive me mad! You 
savin’ souls—never the Lord! But I was 
too fool happy to care then!” 

Silence, but for the clock and the kettle. 

“T started to sound you out on things, 
careful like. I thought, if you was to know 
how I went straight all them years, it ’d 
be all right about the past; but I soon 
found out that you couldn’t never forgive 
me for the very things you done yourself. 
Then I got scared—afraid I’d lose you, 
Bill. I told you it was tablecloths I was 
makin’. When you begun to take on about 
savin’ Black Eve, I racked my brain for a 
way. An’ there was that poor thing acrost 
the street, grievin’ on her deathbed about 
goin’ in a pauper’s grave, an’ I said to my- 
self, ‘Here’s my chance!’ I promised her 
a lovely funeral, with plumes an’ a band, 
if she’d tell you she was Black Eve.” 

She lashed into her cape. 

“T done all that for you, so’s you’d be 
happy; but it didn’t do no good—an’ I 
know why! You got me on your con- 
science yet—that’s why! You're too proud 


an’ narrow to forgive—yet you expect to . 
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save my soul! Them two don’t hitch. No 
wonder you ain’t found your peace! Now 
I’m a goin’. I’m glad you know the truth. 
You had it comin’ to you. Your white 
angel wife turns out to be your—old—sin 
—partner!” 

Her laugh rang high. 

“You an’ the Lord ’ll get along without 
me. If He needs any help, He’ll ask you!” 

She was gone. 


IV 


At eleven o’clock the next evening 
Nancy opened the door and crept into the 
kitchen. It was black in there, and cold, 
with the stale coldness of an unaired, un- 
heated room. 

She stood listening. No clock! No ket- 
tle! Only a slight scuttering sound of 
cockroaches on the shelf paper, and another 
sound—some one breathing in tired sleep. 

She crossed firmly to the matchbox, and 
lighted the gas. Bill, asleep in the rocking- 
chair, did not wake. He had on his over- 
coat, and had wrapped a quilt around him 
as well. His great tousled head was bent 
forward, and hugged in his arms was the 
shawl. 

Her eyes were tender fires. 

She glanced around at the disorder of 
the room. A bowl of soup was spilled on the 
table, the grease stiff. Sliding out of her 
cape, she began to build the fire. 

At the sound of the stove lid, Bill start- 
ed. He stood up, and the quilt fell in a 
muddle about his feet. He kept the shawl 
clutched tightly. 

“ Nancy—Eve?” 

It was not the thundering voice that 
caused women to weep for their sins, but a 
groping voice, rich with hunger and need. 

Nancy dropped the stove handle and ran 
to him. Her head went against his breast, 
against the shawl, like a dark, tired bird. 

“ Wife—wife—wife!” 

“There, there, Bill, honey!” She spoke 
in a clear, sweet tone that caressed the lis- 
tener. “I’m goin’ to build up a good fire, 
and make us some coffee!” 





THE TRAIN 


I wear the whistle sound; the whir of wheels 
Assails my ears with its insistent thrumming; 
The grim brakes grip and grind, yet my heart feels 

While many may be going, she is coming! 


Archibald Crombie 
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ROGRESS in the forty-mile trip from 
town was slow and uneven. The 
creaking farm wagon had turned off 
from the main road three miles back. Now 

and again one side would tilt upward, as a 

front wheel crunched through a clump of 

sagebrush, and then would settle back to 
level with an abrupt jounce. 

The woman on the rigid board seat was 
past the stage where physical discomfort 
any longer mattered. She was too tired 
either to feel or to care. During the final 
two miles she slept soundly, with her head, 
for want of any other support, nestled 
against the hulking body of the driver, and 
with his free*arm around her. Once she 
awoke with a start and sat bolt upright, 
her brown eyes wide open. Her husband 
gave an understanding chuckle and drew 
her again to his side. 

“Jest a c’yote howlin’ at the moon,” he 
gently explained. ‘You'll hear lots of 
them.” 

Beneath a small green traveling hat spot- 
ted with red dots moved a pair of arched 
rouged lips. 

“An animal act, eh? I never was strong 
for ’em!” 

She tapped the top of the brimless hat 
lightly. Her head “swayed aimlessly for 
some moments, then came to rest against 
the man’s body. 

Painfully the wagon topped the last rise. 
Halfway down the descending slope of roll- 
ing prairie lay a small log cabin, and close 
by a log barn. Beyond the barn stretched 
a partially plowed field of stubble. Where 
the stubble stopped and the prairie flat- 
tened, there glimmered in the moonlight a 
swampy pond bordered by leafless poplars 
and willows. Wild ducks crooned among 
the water weeds. 
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As the wagon jounced to the cabin door 
and abruptly stopped, the woman half 
awoke. 

“We here?” she sleepily yawned. 

“ Yep—we’re here, Pearl,” returned her 
husband. 

“ Thank Gawd!” 

Dave Sanderson helped his wife down 
from the seat. Then, with evident ease, 
he lifted her bodily from the ground and 
carried her inside. 

Two crudely fashioned bunks, one above 
the other, were at the far end of the cabin. 
The big man gently laid his burden on the 
lower bunk, took off her hat, released a pair 
of small feet from pinching high-heeled 
shoes, and tucked two heavy blankets over 
her. The woman yawned and rolled off to 


sleep. 
II 


SUNLIGHT was pouring through the open 
door, midway in the cabin’s length, when 
she gradually awoke. Rubbing her eyes, 
she became dimly conscious that the man- 
ager had instructed all members of the 
company to be ready for the ten something 
train. 

Yet that wasn’t just right, either. She 
had a date with a tall, husky John with un- 
commonly long arms, who wore blue over- 
alls and needed a shave. He wanted to 
blow her to an ice cream soda around at 
the drug store. There was a solemn-look- 
ing old Canadian preacher hanging around, 
too. 

She must try to keep the date before 
train time. She sort of took to that awk- 
ward hick—a simple boob, but big-hearted. 
He owned a ranch somewhere out in the 
bush. That meant a Chinaman cook and 
lots of cowboys, horses, and cattle. He 
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must be pretty well fixed, and he wanted 
to get married. 

Now completely awake, she sat upright 
in the disheveled bunk. My Gawd, she 
was married—married to that selfsame 
John! She had taken him at his word 
when he asked her over the ice cream sodas, 
hardly more than ten minutes after their 
first and only meeting. Half an hour more, 
and the knot was tied. The New York 
Beauty Review was now a thing of the 
past. They must be in Calgary by this 
time. 

She blinked twice and rubbed her eyes, 
wondering if she saw aright the crudity of 
the one-room cabin’s interior—the rough 
homemade chairs that had been packing 
boxes, the small, feeble stove with an ugly 
black pipe running up through the ceiling, 
the soap box washstand, the dirty roll 
towel, the absence of sheets in the hard, 
cheerless bunks. 

Tossing the blankets aside, she leaped 
from her bunk and in stockinged feet hur- 
ried to the door. For five minutes her 
amazed eyes played upon the mud-chinked 
cabin and its dreary surroundings. 
Bleached rolling prairie extended to every 
point on the horizon. There was not an- 
other building in sight. But for Dave San- 
derson, plowing the field, there was not an- 
other soul in sight, nor any indication that 
any one else had ever been there or would 
ever come there. 

“‘ Stung!” she muttered with slow bitter- 
ness. ‘Stung good and proper!” 

Realizing that Sanderson had just no- 
ticed her presence from across the furrowed 
field, she mechanically raised one hand. 
He waved in return, left his plow, and am- 
bled heavily toward the cabin. Presently 
she became aware that he had kissed her, 
and was saying: 

“There’s the clothes and shoes you got 
in Alton, Pearl—there on the table.” He 
chuckled. “ First time I ever helped a 
woman buy clothes!” 

She gave no indication of having heard. 
Her brown eyes were directed accusingly at 
his tanned, smiling face. A white hand 
went to her yellow bobbed hair. 

When she spoke, it was with deliberate 
slowness. 

“You said you owned a ranch. Where 
is it?” 

He looked confused, and was silent for a 
moment. When he replied, there was a 
note of pride in his voice. 
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“ Why, this is it, Pearl,” he said. “ This 
is our ranch.” 

“It don’t. look much like any ranch I 
ever read about or seen in the pictures,” 
she continued. “ Where’s the help, and the 
neighbors? They don’t seem to be gettin’ 
in one another’s way.” 

Regarding the troubled face that towered 
more than a head above her, Pearl saw that 
Sanderson was just beginning to realize her 
disappointment. She thought she had 
made that fact evident three minutes be- 
fore; but Dave didn’t know much about 
women. : 

He picked up a small stone from the 
ground, rolled it between palms that were 
almost as hard as the stone, then tossed it 
to one side. Presently he replied. 

“T’m terrible sorry if things ain’t jest 
what you expected. There is big ranches, 
like you say. Some day we’ll own one— 
see if we don’t! Maybe this little quarter 
section of land ain’t a ranch at all. The 
government calls it a homestead, but we 
always call ’em ranches out here—I s’pose 
because they look pretty big to us. I 
wouldn’t want to farm no more land with- 
out help. You'll find we got plenty to look 
after.” 

A reply to this required effort. The 
woman’s red lips moved twice, and slightly 
quivered. 0 

“ Listen, friend,” she said intently. “I 
told you I wanted a home.” 

She stressed the last word. 

“Why, that’s jest what this is, Pearl— 
a real nice home.” 

His face still showed confusion. 

“TI know, but you don’t understand,” 
she continued gropingly. “ I’ll try to make 
it plain what I mean. I had a girl pal that 
quit the stage and married a cigar man. 
They got a nice house in Homehurst— 
that’s over in Jersey—a couple o’ kiddies 
runnin’ around it, a flivver, an’ a flock of 
chickens. No more tavo shows a day for 
her! She’s sitting pretty. Of course, I 
realized I wouldn’t be doing much commut- 
ing to New York when I come out here; 
but gosh, I didn’t expect nothing like this!” 
She waved a despairing hand toward the 
bleached, silent prairie. “I want folks 
dropping: in to visit, and all that kind of 
stuff,” she concluded desperately. “It’s 
so blamed lonesome here!” 

Sanderson reached for the water dipper 
hanging beside the door, and held it for a 
moment without drinking. 
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“ Well, it’s too late now,” he finally re- 
marked. ‘ You should have thought of 
that before.” 

Pearl glanced up quickly. It was the 
first suggestion of firmness he had shown. 

Laying down the dipper after a satisfied 
smack, he grasped both her shoulders in a 
friendly grip with his powerful hands, and 
from arm’s length spoke with a kindly tone 
of command. 

“ There, now—you eat some breakfast, 
and you’ll feel better. I had mine hours 
ago. Here, I'll build up the fire, and you 
can fry yourself some eggs. Coffee’s there 
on the back of the stove, and biscuits in the 
oven.” 

She watched in silence as he laid the kin- 
dling and struck a match. Presently the 
fire blazed. 

“How far away does the nearest neigh- 
bor live?” she inquired thoughtfully. 

“Only five miles. That ain’t far in this 
country—an easy ride. There’s George 
Shannon and his uncle—but Uncle Ned’s 
gone back East for a spell and left George 
alone. He'll be over this evening for mail 
and supplies — that extra box of stuff I 
brought from town. My, but won’t George 
be just about the most surprised man in 
the world when he sees you and hears the 
big news!” 

Sanderson brought the coffeepot forward, 
placed a frying pan on the stove beside it, 
and pointed to a smail basket of eggs. 

“Tl leave the rest to you, Pearl. I 
must go back to the plow. Can’t lose time 
in the spring. Got to get the wheat in the 
ground.” : 

Pearl Sanderson pondered as the eggs siz- 
zled. She continued to ponder as she ate. 
Forty miles to the nearest town across a 
wild, unbroken prairie—and a tank town 
at that, if you ever managed to get there! 
The nearest neighbor five miles away! 
Sixty-eight cents in her pocket! Her white 
hands ran down her rouged cheeks as she 
muttered: 

“A rat in a trap!” 

A home? Not for her! A railroad 
ticket to New York—that was what she 
wanted; and by jingo, she would get it 
somehow! But how? 

Men could sometimes be depended upon 
to help a girl out of a tight pinch. Dave 
Sanderson was the sort of man you could 
ordinarily turn to, knowing that he 


wouldn’t get fresh; but he was her hus- 
band, and husbands were different from 


other men. They might be kind to you, 
but if you talked about leaving them there 
was no telling what they might do. They 
always kicked up an unholy row, and some- 
times they did worse. 

How about the bullet mark that Cissie 
Touraine carried on her right arm? How 
about the rough stuff that the New York 
Daily Topics put you wise to? You had 
to watch your step in dealing with hus- 
bands, and it wouldn’t do to let Sanderson 
know that Pearl had made up her mind to 
chuck him and his farm and go back to the 
city. 

But let’s see—how about the neighbor 
who lived five miles away, and who was 
coming over this evening? She wondered. 
Perhaps— 

II 


GEORGE SHANNON appeared a long time 
before he was expected. An hour after San- 
derson had returned to his plowing, Pearl 
heard a strange voice from the field: 

“ Hullo, Dave! I couldn’t wait till night 
for mail.” 

It struck her that the voice had a brisk 
note which was in marked contrast to the 
drawling tempo of her husband’s speech. 
Seated at the table, she rose and hurried 
to the door. 

Beyond the lines of newly turned brown 
earth she glimpsed a man of medium height, 
in blue overalls, dismounting from a sorrel 
horse. Her husband leaned against his 
plow as the two talked. What they said 
she could not hear, but she saw the stranger 
suddenly straighten and look quickly to- 
ward the cabin. A moment later they were 
coming toward her, Sanderson with a slow, 
swinging tread, while the step of the other 
man was brisk and alert. 

“A farmer never walked like that,” said 
Pearl to herself. ‘This bird’s from the 
city.” 

She returned to her seat at the table, and 
waited. 

“This is George,” beamed Sanderson. 
“T just been telling him about us getting 
married so sudden.” 

The visitor’s bared head disclosed a mat 
of wavy black hair interspersed with ran- 
dom streaks of gray. He couldn’t be more 
than thirty, Pearl thought. He automati- 
cally offered a sun-browned hand, which she 
accepted in the same automatic spirit. His 
black eyes impressed her as being not over- 
friendly. 
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“You folks visit and get acquainted,” 
continued Sanderson, patting his friend’s 
back. “I’ve lost two whole days, and I 
can’t spare a minute. Your mail’s on the 
shelf there, George, and the supplies are in 
that corner. Thanks for taking care of my 
stock. Well, see you later!” 

Shannon nodded, and Sanderson left the 

house. 
. Pearl was the first to speak. She noted 
George Shannon’s glance directed toward 
the unwashed breakfast dishes beside her 
arm. 
“T’ve just dropped into the Waldorf for 
breakfast,” she began gayly. “I like this 
table on the Fifth Avenue side. It gives a 
good view of the traffic.” 

He perked up and smiled. That pleased 
her. 

“How did you enjoy your personally 
conducted tour out from Alton?” he in- 
quired. ‘“ Did Dave point out some of our 
prominent theaters and skyscrapers along 
the way? We’re very proud of them.” 

* “T saw just one building in the whole 
forty miles. It was a one-story shack. 
Are there any more?” 

- “Oh, my, yes!” he replied. 
more, just like it.” 

|» “ Believe me, that’s the roughest road 
I ever hope to travel. At that, I slept most 
the way.” 

Both became silent. 
leaned forward. 

;. “ You're from New York, ain’t you?” 
: “T admit it.” 

“‘ How’d you ever land in this Gawd-for- 
saken hole?” 

“Oh, it’s not as bad as all that!” 

“ Well, how’d you happen to come?” she 
insisted. 

“T was fed up with the East. I wanted 
something different.” 

“T’ll say you got it!” 

Shannon gave an amused grunt. 

“IT possess a queer bachelor uncle,” he 
went on. “In middle life he developed a 
sudden and unaccountable passion for 
farming. We’ve always been fond of each 
other. I was in the West last summer, and 
I thought I’d blow in and see him. I 
stayed. Oddly enough, I’ve become a 
pretty fair farmer, and I like it; but I 
don’t imagine I'll be with vou much 
longer.” 

Pearl looked up quickly. 

“Going away, you say?” 

“TI expect so.” 


“ Two 


Presently Pearl 
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She became conscious that a vague plan 
was forming in her mind. Then, aware 
that Shannon was regarding her with puz- 
zled eyes, she glanced aside. 

“ Why in the world did you come here?” 
he asked. ‘“ Dave has just told me a good 
deal, but at the same time I don’t quite 
get you. Homesteading is no snap. It’s 
nothing but hard work from morning till 
night, day in and day out.” 

Pearl’s instinct couldn’t let that observa- 
tion pass. She felt that something between 
a challenge and an insult had been hurled © 
at her. 

“ Look a here, you get me wrong if you 
think I’m afraid of hard work! I ain’t 
known anything else since I was a ten- 
year-old kid. Before I went on the stage 
I slung enough hash in cheap bean houses 
to reach from here to New York. That 
was work, I can tell you. A couple o’ can- 
ning factory jobs wasn’t any cinch, either; 
and believe me, playing two shows a day 
in a burlesque house and touring the West 
with cheap musical comedy ain’t such a 
bed of roses!” 

She leaned forward and struck the bare 
table lightly with her knuckles. 

“T was sick and tired of being flopped 
around like a football. That’s what got 
my goat, not the work part. I got no folks. 
I wanted to settle down in one place and 
have a home. That’s why I’m here—I 
thought I was getting a home.” 

“ Well, aren’t you?” 

“ Ah, tell it to Sweeney! Don’t pull a 
crack like that on me!” She remained si- 
lent for a moment, fingering her lower lip. 
“T can tell you, Broadway would look like 
heaven to me right now!” 

George Shannon moved as if ill at ease, 
but made no reply. Presently she burst 
out: 

“I figured Sanderson for a square guy. 
I never supposed he’d run me into a jam 
like this!” 

“You figured right. Maybe you’re a 
luckier woman than you realize,” George 
told her. 

“ Just about as lucky as a fish in Fulton 
Market!” 

“ All right—only please remember that 
Sanderson is a very good friend of mine.” 

She watched Shannon move abruptly 
from his leaning position against the table 
and start for the door. He shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to leave in that mood. 

“Bet yer life!” she smiled gayly. 











“ Dave’s all wool. His friends ain’t cheap 
goods, either.” 

Although the answering smile was not 
sweeping, it was at least agreeable. 

“ T’ll see you Sunday, when I drive over 
for my supplies,” he said in parting. 

So she had met the only other man with- 
in a radius of twenty miles! He was San- 
derson’s best friend, and not exactly the 
kind to do a best friend dirt. Besides, a 
pretty woman was no special treat to him. 
He’d seen millions of ’em. Sure, she’d left 
him cold. 

But golly, what a chance, if only she 
could put it over! George Shannon was 
getting ready to leave himself. A chance 
like that didn’t break every day. 

Wait, now. George was a city guy. 
Yes, but out here wasn’t he a hick? Sure 
he was! 

And how about all those sorrowful-look- 
ing hicks in the prairie tank towns that 
she’d been playing? What was the reason 
for their sad expressions, and why did they 
give her a hungry look whenever she passed 
them on the street? It wasn’t like that in 
the cities. City men didn’t look sorrowful 
and hungry. 

“I got it!” she exclaimed suddenly. 
“They’re lonesome—that’s what they are. 
Women are mighty scarce out here, and 
any skirt looks good to ’em. Easiest thing 
in the world for a man to make a fool out 
of himself over a woman—even a man who 
wouldn’t do it in the city.” : 

And if that were so—well, Pearl guessed 
she could find a way to get a ticket to New 
York. All she had to do was to be patient, 
to wait, and to take a little pains. So 
Shannon thought she was afraid to work! 
Well, she would show him. 

You could put up with almost anything 
for the time being, so long as you saw a 
way out. She supposed that being in jail 
was a good deal that way. With her usual 
adaptability in facing any job that hap- 
pened to be at hand, she drew a bucket of 
water from the well, washed the breakfast 
dishes, fed wood to the stove, and started 
dinner on its way. Her husband, coming 
from the field at noon, found a steaming 
meal ready. 

“T knew it!” he exclaimed, delighted. 
“Never had a doubt of it! Taking to this 
life like a duck to water! Pearl, you’re a 
wonder!” 

__A woman looking for a husband might 
do a lot worse, thought Pearl. Too bad he 
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had to bury himself in this terrible lonely 
place! 

As long as she was here, and wouldn’t 
be here for very long, Pearl decided to go 
through the whole works. After dinner 
she received a lesson in feeding the chick- 
ens and the hogs. Later, she swept, dusted, 
and overhauled the cabin from end to end. 
On the following evening she followed her 
husband to the barn, and watched him milk 
the black and white cow. 

“ Let me try,” she suddenly interrupted. 

It proved awkward work at first—not 
nearly as easy as it looked—but she refused 
to give up, and Dave was kindly patient. 
Eventually, thin, spurting streams of milk 
began to flow. The sense of accomplish- 
ment pleased her. 

Sanderson had thought to bring some 
flower seeds from town—a new thing on 
his homestead, but one that had seemed 
appropriate in honor of the new occupant. 
Next day, together, they planted the seeds | 
in front of the cabin. 

“You sure take hold quick!” he en- 
couraged. “I can’t hardly believe you 
never farmed.” 

“‘ My folks was farmers before they come 
to the States, but that was a long time be- 
fore I was born,” she said. 

Realizing that she was not to be chained 
down for life to this lonely, cheerless ex- 
istence, Pearl found herself regarding her 
husband and his accomplishments with a 
certain admiration. She began to under- 
stand why he took such keen pride in his 
homestead. Her eyes wandered from 
cabin to barn, and from there to the cleared 
field. It hardly seemed possible that one 
man, without help, could have done all this 
with his own hands. 

“ Had to live in a tent till I got the land 
cleared and the cabin started,” he told her. 
“T cut. the logs at the slough down there, 
dragged ’em up here, and notched them. 
Took pretty close figuring to make ’em set 
right. The door and the windows was 
mean problems. I hadn’t enough tools 
then. Tools cost money, and I didn’t have 
much; but finally the cabin was built, and 
I thought she was a dandy. Then come 
the barn. That wasn’t so hard; but dig- 
ging the well—good gracious, I thought I 
never would reach water! I tell you what, 
breaking the prairie and gettin’ a ranch 
started is sure some job!” 

Pearl realized the truth of this; and, 
after all, what did it get him? Even in 
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the tank town of Alton you had somebody 
to talk to, and you could drop around to 
the pictures after supper; but out here on 
the prairie—ugh! 

The fourth evening found Pearl intently 
engaged in sewing cushions for the chairs— 
a comfort that had been suggested by the 
presence of straw in the barn. Sanderson, 
seated across the table, was reading a farm 
journal. There flitted through her mind 
the vision of a glass front furniture store 
past which she and her husband had walked 
on the rutted main street of Alton. Glanc- 
ing up absent-mindedly from her work, she 
began: 

“ Next time you go to town, Dave, you 
might—” 

With a start she returned to the cushion. 

“Yes, Pearl?” 

“Oh, nothing!” A pause, and she went 
on: “ By the way, why don’t George came 
over and visit? Must be pretty lonesome 
for him off there all by himself.” 

“ He’ll be around Sunday, without fail. 
He'll prob’ly stay all day, and we can have 
a real nice visit.” Sanderson remained 
thoughtfully silent for a moment. “It ‘ll 
be a sad day for me when George decides 
to go back East,” he continued. “I sure 
will miss him!” 

Ten minutes later, having cause to pass 
the newly decorated washstand, Pearl 
paused in front of the small white-framed 
mirror that hung above it. Sunshine, fresh 
air, and exercise were getting in their licks. 
The need for rouge was no longer distress- 
ingly apparent. 

IV 


SUNDAY morning brought George Shan- 
non swaying atop an empty farm wagon. 
Sanderson, following his usual Sunday cus- 
tom, was busy with odd jobs in and around 
the barn. Inside the cabin itself, a worn 
broom was swishing across the rough board 
floor. Presently the swishing ceased, and 
Pearl looked up, to find Shannon standing 
silently in the open doorway. 

“Say, but you’ve worked wonders!” he 
offered admiringly. 

She was quick to notice the absence of 
the not overfriendly expression that had 
marked their first meeting. Although real- 
izing that he felt ill at ease, she took no 
immediate steps to help him out. 

“T’m afraid I was a trifle short with you 
when I left the other day,” he said present- 
ly. “I didn’t mean to be.” 
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“Oh, that’s all right,” she replied good- 
humoredly. “ Let’s forget it. Come on in 
and sit down.” 

The speed with which he moved to a 
chair suggested gratitude. 

Shannon remained all day, as Sanderson 
had predicted. The two friends discussed 
crop prospects and the price of wheat, while 
one turned the grindstone and the other 
put an edge on an ax, and while together 
they grappled with the problem of a new 
post hole. At Shannon’s suggestion, when 
they started to make the rounds of the 
barbed wire fence, Pearl joined them. Now 
and again she became conscious of Shan- 
non’s stare. Only twice did she permit her 
dancing brown eyes to meet the stare and 
linger. 

During dinner, and after it, Pearl told 
of amusing incidents in her checkered ca- 
reer. Shannon, she realized, was showing 
keener appreciation of these stories than 
was her husband. Once, during dinner, 
she had cause to lean across Shannon’s 
shoulder when placing a dish upon the 
table. Her face came very close to his, 
and she could feel him fidget. 

“You want to go easy,” she told herself. 
“ At least, with this man you do.” 

Three nights later Shannon rode over 
for an hour’s call. He came again on the 
fifth night, and still again on Sunday. 

“It’s sure good to see so much of you, 
George!” greeted Sanderson, in his whole- 
hearted manner. “ Keep it up!” 

After that, however, Shannon’s visits to 
Dave’s cabin became less frequent. He 
failed to turn up again until the following 
Sunday. 

Pearl was quick to read changes in his 
face. There were lines that hadn’t been 
present before. His tanned features were 
drawn, and she noticed dark rings under 
his black eyes. He had been losing sleep. 
She became conscious of an uneasy feeling 
inside her. If there were only some other 
way— 

“ Buck up, old girl!” she firmly told her- 
self. ‘You’ve got to see it through!” 

Pearl knew very well that there were no 
signs of worry in her own smooth features. 
During these last few days the small mir- 
ror above the washstand had shown her a 
face that had filled and blossomed. Now 
and again she would pinch her arm, and 
would find a healthy suggestion of muscle 
there. The new roughness of her hands 
did not please her; but that would soon 











wear off when their present employment 
came to an end. 

Altogether, she said to herself, this farm 
experience wasn’t so bad, after all. It had 
been nice to see the bleached prairie turn to 
friendly green. It had been a pleasure to 
walk with the optimistic Sanderson around 
the field of planted wheat and hear his 
hopeful— 


“ Wouldn’t wonder if it ran forty bushel | 


to the acre. That ’d put us on easy 
street!” 

Then, too, there were the chickens. She 
liked to feed them, to see them scramble 
for the grains of corn in their busy, stupid 
way. 

But it was time to move on.* You 
couldn’t wait too long, if you wanted to 
land an engagement for next season. First 
thing she would do, when the train pulled 
into Grand Central Station, would be to 
hotfoot it over to the offices of the Metro- 
politan Burlesque Circuit, in Forty-Sixth 
Street, and get booked for the fall. Maybe 
there’ll be an opening in the “ Cute Cut- 
Ups” company. They were a good gang; 
and Max Goldberg, if he knew a girl, would 
always advance her money to tide over the 
summer, 

Then for a good show and bunches of 
old friends hitting the pavement up and 
down Seventh Avenue! It would be good 
fun to tell about her experience. They 
would think she was stringing “em. After 
the show, a plate of wheats around at 
Childs’—the one opposite the Times Build- 
ing. Oh, for Broadway, dear old Broad- 
way! No more “ home ” for her. 

“I’m a coming,” she sang aloud. 

Shannon was gone another whole week. 
This time, upor his Sunday arrival, even 
Sanderson noticed his harried appearance. 

“You don’t look good, George. What’s 
ailin’ you?” 

“Tm all right. There’s nothing at all 
the matter.” 

During the course of half an hour’s dis- 
cussion on farm matters, the question of 
more supplies came up. It had been cus- 
tomary for only one man to make the long 
and tedious trip to Alton, buying supplies 
for both. In the ordinary course of events 
the next monthly trip would be made by 
Shannon. 

“Getting close to time for your turn, 
ain’t it, George?” questioned Sanderson. 

“Yes, I know,” replied his friend nerv- 
ously. “I’ve been planning to go Tues- 
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day, but I think I’ll run in to-morrow, in- 
stead. Will that make it convenient for 
you to look after the stock?” 

“Sure—that ‘Il be all right,” replied 
Sanderson. 

Pearl, standing at the stove, heard. She 
drew a quick breath. She knew what 
Shannon meant. 

An hour later, when dinner was finished, 
she turned to her husband. 

“Suppose George and I walk down by 
the slough while you’re fixing up in the 
barn, Dave,” she suggested. “I want to 
show him what a fine crop of hay we're 
going to have.” 

Sanderson happily agreed. 

The narrow trail bordering the slough 
wormed through newly green willows and 
poplars, a small patch of woodland isolated 
in the heart of an otherwise treeless ex- 
panse reaching to the horizon and beyond. 
At first Pearl strolled ahead; then she lin- 
gered to allow Shannon to walk beside her. 

“I’m going away for good to-morrow,” 
he said abruptly. 

She stopped short. 

“I’ve known it since the day you came, 
but I haven’t mentioned it,” he continued. 
“‘ My uncle arrives in Alton on Tuesday. 
Dave doesn’t know that. I haven’t want- 
ed to tell him. Somehow, I just couldn’t.” 

He paused, grasped viciously at a green 
twig, and scratched the bark with a blunt- 
ed thumb nail. 

“You certainly fooled me!” he burst out 
suddenly. “I didn’t realize the stuff you 
had in you. I’ve known plenty of women, 
but I’ve never run across one like you be- 
fore in all my life.” 

Pearl blinked quickly. For some reason, 
tears failed to come. That was a pity. 
Perhaps an appealing look would answer 
just as well. Doing her best, she found it 
bringing results. 

“You don’t like it here, do you?” he 
impetuously questioned. “ You’re just be- 
ing a good sport about it all!” 

Pearl remained silent. Better to let 
events follow their natural course. 

“How would you like to go away. with 
me?” he continued quickly. 

She made no reply. With a sudden mo- 
tion, Shannon gathered her in his arms. 

“ You’re going with me—first to Winni- 
peg, and then to Chicago.” 

They walked slowly back to the cabin. 

“ Sanderson mustn’t suspect in any way. 
Come to this grove—just as you are—not 
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even a hat. We'll get all you need in Al- 
ton. My team will be out of sight behind 
the ridge.” 

V 


At nine o’clock next morning, in her 
usual farm attire, Pearl strolled casually to 
the cabin door and for a moment watched 
Dave Sanderson’s big form in the field. 
Stepping outside, she leisurely walked to 
the end of the cabin and rounded it. Her 
husband was now lost to view. Quickening 
her steps, she presently reached the patch 
of willows. 

Shannon greeted her with hurried nerv- 
ousness. They silently mounted the rise 
and dropped to the hollow where his team 
waited. 

At first sight of the team, Pearl stopped 
momentarily. She felt like shouting her 
glee. It was too good to be true. She had 
got her hands on that ticket, and all was 
ready for the first leg of the journey. The 
rest would be easy. Of course, George 
would—oh, a little stalling would take care 
of that. She knew how to look after her- 
self. She hadn’t been born yesterday. 

She hurried down the slope. Halfway 
to the bottom, she again stopped abruptly. 
This time there was trouble in her face. 
How could she have forgotten, she asked 
herself? 

She remained motionless. Shannon, 
waiting below, gave an inquiring look. 

“Oh, I forgot—” 

“ Never mind! We'll get everything you 
need in Alton.” 

She became increasingly insistent. 

““No—I must go back. You wait here. 
I won’t be long.” 

How could she have forgotten to feed 
those poor chickens? 

Presently she was standing in front of 
the log barn, tossing handfuls of yellow 
corn to a scrambling array of clucking 
chickens. The pan emptied, she cast the 
grateful birds a lingering last glance, re- 
turned to the house, and carefully replaced 
the pan on the shelf from which she had 
taken it. 

Pearl knew that her husband had seen 
her in front of the barn, but she hoped that 
he would not suddenly take it into his head 
to come to the cabin. She hurriedly crossed 
the floor, but stopped before reaching the 
door. Her eyes had caught a little trail 
of mud left by his boots the night before. 
That wouldn’t do! It would take only a 
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minute. She walked to a far corner, and 
reached for the broom. 

Broom in hand, she discovered, to her 
dismay, that the entire floor of the house 
needed sweeping. The task took more time’ 
than she had figured; but you had to be 
thorough. It was worth it, she mused with 
satisfaction, as she silently regarded the 
clean floor fifteen minutes later. 

Gosh, she must be getting along! Shan- 
non was waiting. 

Happening to glance upward, she 
glimpsed a string of dish towels above the 
stove. Pearl heaved a sigh. She had meant 
to wash those yesterday. How had she 
ever managed to let the house get into such 
a condition? She couldn’t leave just yet. 

The ticking clock eyed her accusingly. 
My gracious, she hadn’t supposed that it 
was so late! Why, it was time to get 
Dave’s dinner started! It would be decent 
of her to leave things ready for him to help 
himself when he came in at noon. A few 
minutes more couldn’t make any special 
difference. Shannon would wait. 

Pearl hurriedly laid kindling in the stove, 
selected five potatoes from a near-by box, 
washed them, and placed them in the oven. 
Stooping before the oven, she regarded its 
black interior thoughtfully for two or three 
minutes, and then closed its door with un- 
accustomed slowness. 

The thought suddenly came to her that 
the flowers hadn’t been watered. Dave 
would be pretty sure to see her from the 
field; but what of it? Let him look! 

The flowers took ten minutes. Pearl set 
down the can, and noted with satisfaction 
that her husband’s back was now turned. 
At a leisurely gait she headed for the hol- 
low behind the ridge, where Shannon was 
waiting. 

His face was puzzled and nervous, as 
she expected. She wouldn’t keep him in 
suspense. 

“T’ve changed my mind,” she said sim- 
ply. “I’m not going.” 

“ Not going!” he said hoarsely. 

Pearl pitied him. She didn’t like to see 
people suffer. 

“No,” she told him. “ Maybe, if I 
hand it to you straight, you’ll get over it 
quicker. I been playing you for a sucker. 
I’m sorry, but that don’t help. The only 
person I care about is Dave, and the only 
thing I give a whoop about is my home. 
I just found out that this is my home. 
Here I stick. Good-by, George!” 














EACHNUTS are people who use the 
ocean to get engaged by. From June 
to Labor Day every beach town 
swells to bursting with them. 

Rockaway Beach had more than its 
share. The Pacific was bluer there, the 
forests ran down to the sea, the ferns of 
the mountain trails dripped dew, and the 
beach and the moon were made for lovers. 

Ariadne drove down from Portland, in 
her snappy six, past all the loveliness of an 
Oregon forest into the salty cold of the log- 
ging town on the Pacific. Ariadne was no 
beachnut, however. She had not driven to 
the coast to become engaged, as so many 
girls do. She did not crave beachnuts. No 
summer suitors should shorten the days for 
her. 

She had a grief. She wanted to be let 
alone; but she was like the girls in plays, 
who shrink in fear from men’s attentions, 
and so put on their prettiest clothes. Ari- 
adne’s masseuse, milliner, costumer, and 
hairdresser had not provided her with pro- 
tective coloring. 

To-day, as she lolled on the beach beside 
Karen, her tent mate, Ariadne’s bathing 
suit was of wool in a brilliant peacock blue. 
Her wool half hose were peacock blue, and 
her slippers, with their bands and bands of 
crisscross lacing, were scarlet. Her beach 
wrap was a lovely creation of some weird 
shade that seemed impossible with peacock, 
until one crushed it up against the blue, 
when it instantly and docilely melted into 
a symphony with it. 

Ariadne had just arrived, and she was 
still puzzled over the slang terms she heard 
about her. 

“But why beachnuts?” she asked her 
tent mate, who lay near her, clad in orange. 
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“Well, you see, summer love is really a 
different kind.” 

“cc Oh?” 

“Something like seagoing love,” con- 
tinued the orange-colored one; “ but differ- 
ent,” she struggled on. 

Karen Corliss was not a psychologist. 
She was only a normally intelligent, ath- 
letic sort of society girl, without much soul, 
but with plenty of “ pep.” : 

“ You mean it doesn’t last?” asked Ari- 
adne, dreaming, her slow, rich contralto 
like a song. 

“Oh, it may. Some of it turns out to 
be permanent. One.never knows. That’s 
where the danger and the thrill come in; 
but I think beach love is just feeling around 
in life, experimenting. Every one under- 
stands, and nobody is hurt by it. A man 
says, ‘I love you,’ and you say, ‘ How 
nice!’ If he didn’t tell you he loved you, 
you’d wonder what was the matter with 
you—if you were getting blind or lame or 
something, and it showed. You know, be- 
ing proposed to is only a passing compli- 
ment at the beach, whereas in the city it’s 


a deadly serious thing. That’s why a 
beachnut.” 
“Well!” Ariadne thought it silly. 


“ Oh, everybody gets like that here. It’s 
something in the sea air—or in the drink- 
ing water, perhaps. Anyway, it’s quite 
comme il faut. One’s entirely out of it if 
she ‘snubs the beachnuts—simply a wall- 
flower. You mustn’t do it, Ariadne!” 

“There are worse things than being a 
wallflower,” said Ariadne. 

“ Are there? What?” asked Karen. 

Ariadne shrugged. Karen laughed, and 
lifted her head to look at a toy ship on the 
horizon. The subject was dropped. 
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Ariadne set out resolutely to be good 
but lonely. It was easy to be lonely, and, 
being lonely, it was hard to be anything 
but good. There was just as much rouge 
on her cheeks when she came in after a 
night ride as there had been when she prim- 
ly left for it. The lip stick on her pretty 
mouth had to be washed off. It was ntver 
kissed off. 

There had been a time when she had 
never had to use soap, it had been so thor- 
oughly kissed off. It was torture now to 
think of those days. It was torture to 
think of men at all; for men meant Derek 
Neville — Derek, and the stormy, lovely, 
too sweet, too swiftly vanished weeks that 
he and she had spent together! 

But now she was alone. Ariadne’s tall, 
lithe figure began to be known, with her 
peacock blues and greens. Her slow, rich 
contralto became a part of beach life. 
Karen Corliss, dark, Rachel-complexioned, 
orange-sweatered, with her shaggy dark 
bob, was a good foil for her tent mate. 
Ariadne was so radiant, so alive, even in 
- her loneliness of heart, that men and wom- 
en liked her, and the beach children threw 
sticky arms about her shoulders. 

But with all the jollity of everyday life, 
there were long hours of solitude filled with 
thoughts of Derek. 

The little white place on her finger where 
the wedding ring had been was as brown 
as the rest now. For long days that white 
mark on her delicate skin had reminded 
her; but even it had finally given her up. 

She had been so sure that she would 
never weaken—would never want him 
back! Well, she wanted him now. She 
had known for a long while that she wanted 
him. That was why she had bought the 
car and had herself taught to drive—to 
forget. That was why she had come to the 
beach for the summer—to forget; but 
though she and Derek had never had any- 
thing to do with a car or an ocean together, 
still these two new toys reminded her of 
him. 

“How much nicer I’d be with Derek 
here too!” the car seemed to say. 

“T’m nothing at all without Derek,” the 
ocean whispered with every wave. 

How Derek would have loved the beach, 
with all its tumbling, crazy, barbarous 
color! Being an interior decorator had 
made of Derek a sort of color maniac. He 
took his neat. Strong, vivid, smashing 
color—that was what Derek Neville liked. 
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The West was full of it, and he had never 
seen the West. How Ariadne would have 
enjoyed their discovering it together! 
These drives along the cliff above the sea, 
with all the opals in the world poured out 
on the ocean floor beneath them to make 
a sunset! And in the sky massed bowls 
of all the roses that ever bloomed in all the 
Junes that you ever dreamed about, to add 
to the sunset symphony! 


II 


It was just while things were in this state 
that she found the letter—one of his old 
love letters that had escaped burning. She 
discovered it when she was rummaging in 
her tent for an extra powder puff—Dandy, 
the white dog beloved by her otherwise al- 
luring and desirable tent mate, having car- 
ried off her original one and buried it in 
the sand dunes. 

“Don’t wait for me!” she called to the 
group of women who were going to get 
horses for their daily drive. 

“ We'll walk slowly. You can catch up 
to us,” cried Karen, and she was left alone 
in her tent. 

And then Ariadne found it. It was in 
his handwriting —the irregular, choppy 
writing she had learned to hate. Her heart 
stopped a beat. She opened it. An old 
letter—how could it hurt her? She began 
to read it—a letter sent the first time he 
had had to be out of town for a month. 
She forgot the world and Karen, and sat 
down on the edge of the camp cot to read 
it through. 

She did not join the riders that day. 

As soon as she could for weeping, she 
walked down and sat on the beach alone. 
The ocean was very long and even. Ships 
were on the far edge of it, and at her feet 
the white loveliness of the waves leaped 
toward her and died. Great rearing walls 
of spray built themselves out of nothing 
and fell back again into nothing. All this 
beauty—but of what use was beauty, or her 
own youth, or life, without Derek? 

Suddenly she knew she loved him again. 
Again? No, for, underneath, she had cared 
all the time. He was her husband. What 
a strange word, and how long since she had 
used it! What a lovely, comforting word! 
Oh, she must tell him at once! Now that 
she knew, she could not wait to tell him, 
and to know that he, too, still cared. 

What if he did not? Could he have 
ceased to care, at last? But no, she would 











not think of that. He had waited for her 
so long. Surely he could not have stopped 
waiting just at the moment when she had 
come to her senses, when she was ready at 
last to reward his long patience—that very 
patience that had irritated her so much 
when she had thought she hated him! 

When Karen returned, Ariadne had to 
explain her reddened eyes. 

“Then why don’t you write to him?” 
asked her friend logically, when she had 
told Karen how she longed for Derek. 

“Write to him! I’d die sooner!” 

“Wire to him, then, and make up.” 

“ Never!” raged Ariadne, so that night 
she did. 

She had thought and cried and stormed 
over the problem the rest of the day. After 
several sleepless hours, she got up at the 
dead of night in the pouring moonlight, 
fell into her car, stepped on the gas, and 
was off to Tillamook, the nearest town with 
a telegraph office open at that unearthly 
time. 

Her wire brought a smile to the opera- 
tor’s eyes; but, seeing tears in hers, he 
looked away when he had read it. 


Acknowledge I was selfish, extravagant, non- 
cooking. Can you possibly forgive me and take 
me back? 


Apparently he could not, for he tele- 
graphed two words: 


Regret impossibility. 


Befofe his telegram reached her, the very 
morning after she sent hers, she sat on the 
sand and wrote him a long letter, hasty, 
tear-stained, savage with longing. It was 
written by fits and starts, in impulsive 
spurts of sentences, just as she would have 
talked to him: 


DerEK DARLING: 

I wired you last night. 
Waiting is hard. 

You are five days—four and a half—away from 
me. Last night I could feel your hard, strong 
arms, and your mouth that I have forgotten. We 
are in the same world—we are both alive. 

We hate each other—oh, Derek, do we now? 
I thought I did, but— 

Perhaps we have gone through the three days 
of hell and are ready for heaven. I could 
mad over you, I think, again. Could you over 
me? I believe so, because you never were made 
of wood or stone—though you were an idol, and 
I worshiped devoutly, didn’t I? 

Are you as handsome as when I used to thrill 
at going into a restaurant with you? Does your 
voice have that deep, low tone I used to love? 
Could you make me care again? 


I’m waiting to-day. 
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Derek, it was I who was to blame. I never 
would acknowledge it before. I said I’d rather 
die than live with you again. I thought I must 
have this divorce. But there’s still time. 

Shall we elope again? It’s incredibly mad! 
But we've only one life to live. Why be proper? 
Why not have our fling, after all? Whistle, and 
I'll come to you, my lad! ARIADNE. 


An answer came with no undue delay, 
but also with no especial promptness: 


My DEAR ARIADNE: 

Your extraordinary letter just received. There 
is really nothing to add to what we said when 
we last talked over things. I am sending your let- 
ter back, in case you might wish to destroy it. 

I hope you are having a pleasant summer. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEREK. 


“ He’s a cold fish, isn’t he?” commented 
Karen, when Ariadne handed her the letter. 

“Not a cold fish—anything but that. 
He only hates me.” 

“Well!” Karen was noncommittal. 
“The only way to forget a man is to get 
a man,” she said judicially. “If you sit 
around on the beach and weep alone, you'll 
remember what he said when he gave you 
the ring, and the way his cowlick curled 
on the side of his head, and that sort of 
bosh, and I wouldn’t lift a finger to get you 
out of it; but if you have any gumption of 
your own, you’ll use the sense you were 
born with. Get out where the lights are lit! 
Dance! Flirt a little—and don’t swell the 
drug stores’ profits on carbolic acid!” 

Ariadne paid no attention to her friend’s 
advice. She moped. She mooned. In- 
stead of letting the dead past bury its dead, 
she kept digging it up in the most unpleas-. 
ant way. 

“ Heard of a good thing for your Derek 
to-day,” remarked Karen, as she passed 
her tin plate for more beans one evening. 
“The Hathaways are looking for a good 
interior decorator to do weird things to 
that sumptuous new palace they call a 
beach cottage.” 

“Not the wholesale millinery Hatha- 
ways? Why, they’re fabulously rich. I 
know the daughter a bit—at least, I used 
to. You must have seen a good bit of them 
yourself.” 

“ Been on committees with the mother. 
Why?” 

“Oh!” cried Ariadne, her eyes glowing. 
“TI know you'll say no. But don’t! Oh, 
don’t! I know you won’t do what I want. 
But do!” 

“ Well, what—” 
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“ Ask them to let Derek do the job! Tell 
them he’s the only one good enough to 
touch it! Make them send for him!” 

“You’re a fool, Ariadne. I should be 
another even to try such a wild, absurd, 
insane thing. I was joking when 1 men- 
tioned Derek.” 

“Qh!” Ariadne was crushed. 

“ So of course I’ll try to get him the job,” 
added Karen. 

“Qh!” Ariadne’s tone was ecstatic, and, 
rising, she flung both arms round her friend 
and kissed her glancingly on the nose. 


III 


Anp so Derek Neville came to Rock- 
away Beach. Having come, he did the 
Hathaway cottage. Having done the cot- 
tage, he fell in love with the Hathaway 
daughter and heiress—or so the whole 
beach said. Ariadne did not believe it, at 
first. She could not believe it—not of her 
Derek! He had not seen her yet. He 


knew that she was there, of course. 

“ But he’ll plan to do his work and leave 
without having to see me,” she told Karen. 
“Even so, to think that he could fall in 
love with another girl—so soon!” 


“ Well,” said Karen wisely, “the only 
problem is how to rescue him.” 

“Rescue him! He doesn’t want to be 
rescued.” 

“No, from what one hears, I fear he 
doesn’t; but what has that to do with it?” 
inquired Karen, who was nothing if not 
practical. 

“He kept on caring long after I did,” 
mourned Ariadne; “ but now he’s stopped.” 

“Don’t give up hope!” 

“T wish I could give it up. It’s hoping 
that hurts me so.” 

“‘Here’s where you'll need your beach- 
nut,” counseled Karen. ‘ No one ever got 
a man empty-handed. You need another 
man as bait. Grab a beachnut—that’s my 
candid advice to you, Ariadne.” 

“ Where, where?” 

“ There’s Mr. Morrison. He’s the near- 
est one.” 

“ But he’s yours,” Ariadne objected. 

“No, he isn’t—though at times I almost 
wish he were. He’s too wary to be caught 
permanently, but he’d make a very good 
beachnut.” 

“Tl try. But how do you get them?” 

Karen shook out her shaggy bob. 

“If you’re determined to get a man’s 
attention, you only have to look as if you’d 
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call the police if he speaks to you. That 
never fails.” 

“Very well. And after that? How shall 
I entertain Mr. Morrison? What does he 
like to talk about?” 

“Mr. Morrison.” 

He did. It all worked out too delight- 
fully. Their first day was a pleasant scenic 
téte-d-téte. 

There was a moon that night. There 
always is when one particularly desires not 
to be reminded of things that hurt. 

“ Let’s run into the sea and never come 
back!” cried Ariadne. 

She threw out her arms in abandon, and 
Bobby Morrison seized one of her hands, 
Together they ran down the sands like 
noisy children, and leaped to meet the 
clashing, flashing spray. 

Suddenly she was very gay. She had 
never been gay with Morrison before. He 
had seen her at a distance with the other 
girls, but when he had drawn near her ra- 
diance was promptly shut off, and she be- 
came a different person—nice, but not the 
girl he wanted to capture. 

By rights, Bobby Morrison belonged to 
her tent mate—that is, going by the rule 
that a man belongs to the woman who loves 
him most; but Ariadne had caught his 
fancy from the first. It was her Eastern- 
ness added to her Westernness, perhaps. 
Hitherto she had always held him off; but 
this evening she seemed not exactly to wel- 
come him, but to let herself go, to forget 
that he was there, and to be as wantonly 
and gayly herself as she pleased. If he 
had been fascinated before, he was mad 
with her charm now. 

And so the beachnut was captured; and 
it was only then, when she had an undoubt- 
edly fascinated and fascinating suitor to 
offset the Hathaway heiress, that Karen 
allowed Ariadne to be seen by Derek. 

She staged the meeting well. It was in 
public, at the smartest tea room, and Ari- 
adne was in peacock blues and greens—a 
picture done in Derek’s own high colors. 
Laughing, vivacious, courted, admired, she 
swam unconsciously—oh, so unconsciously! 
—into his ken. 

Derek, seated beside Maida Hathaway, 
half rose in his chair at sight of the laugh- 
ing girl who entered with Bobby Morrison 
and Karen. Then he sank back again, pale, 
shaken, trying for composure. He had no 
need to bow, for Ariadne did not see him. 
She happened to be looking into Bobby’s 
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teasing eyes. In fact, her companions’ ban- 
ter kept her too busy ‘to notice exactly what 
other persons were present. 


“Don’t tremble so, Ariadne,” cautioned 


Karen, below her breath. 

“Tm not trembling,” 
“Oh, Karen!” 

But she never forgot to laugh and to 
look young, care-free, and gay. 

“ Got over fine!” said Karen, after they 
had left. ‘“ Hit him in the eye!” 

“ She’s pretty, though — the Hathaway 
complexion,” brooded Ariadne. 

“ He'll phone and call. Refuse to see 
him,” counseled Karen. 

When his voice and his card came, Ari- 
adne’s message was inexorable. Miss Stan- 
ley could not see him. Her own name in- 
stead of his! Even that would stab him, 
thought the girl who loved him, and she 
was glad; for only by pain would he be 
jarred loose from the contentment of life 
without her. 

Was it hopeless? She did not know. 
Derek did not try to approach her again; 
but they saw each other daily on the beach 
and at teas, and bowed. 

The next blow in the battle was the ru- 
mored engagement of Maida Hathaway 
and Derek Neville. Of course it could not 
be announced — yet. Derek was almost 
free, but not quite. 

The report of the engagement plunged 
Karen and Ariadne into a deep study. 

“ And men think it’s political questions 
we women ponder over,” said Ariadne. 

“ Political questions? Bosh! There are 
only two questions in the world that ever 
interest women—how to win him, and how 
to win him back,’’ answered Karen. 

“ My question is how to win him back, 
and it’s the harder of the two. A free man 
who has known bars is harder to cage again 
than one who has never been bound.” 

“Maida seems to have caged him,” 
mused Karen. 

“The new girl always gets more than an 
even break,” replied Ariadne, her voice 
trembling a little. 

“True!” sighed Karen. ‘“ He seems de- 
voted. Still, I believe, underneath it all, 
if he only knew it, he still loves you.” 

“Tf he does, he won’t find it out until 
after the decree becomes final and he mar- 
ties Maida Hathaway. He’ll never realize 
it here, in all this tangle of tea and people. 
If there were only a desert island, and he 
and I the only people on it!” 
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said Ariadne. 
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“Yes,” nodded Karen. “A desert is- 
land is the solution. If you could just be 
thrown together!” 

“Only for three hours!” cried Ariadne. 

“ But there’s no island,” Karen remind- 
ed her. 

“No. Well, Karen, let’s forget it for a 
while and take a spin in the car.” 

Ariadne snatched at her peacock sweater 
with one hand, and with the other pulled 
Karen to her feet. 

Exactly an hour later, on the loneliest 
part of the road to Necanicum, where no 
other car was likely to pass, they ran out 
of gasoline. 

“Not a soul within miles!” groaned 
Ariadne. “ Helpless!” 

“It’s a regular desert island,” said Ka- 
ren. ‘“ You were wishing for one. If Derek 
were here instead of me!” 

Ariadne shook her head. 

“ Stranded in a car would be no good. 
It’s old. Besides, he would be too busy 
walking to the next farmhouse. No, it 
wouldn’t help. Still, this is a beautifully 
lonely spot!” 

“ We must be near Bobby Morrison’s old 
shingle mill. I recognize that piece of 
mountain,” said Karen positively. 

“T believe he did say it was out this 
way,” answered Ariadne carelessly. 

“He showed it to me one day,” Karen 
went on positively. Then her face grew 
thoughtful “H-m! Ariadne, if there 
aren’t any desert islands handy, why not 
roll our own?” 

“What are you talking about, Karen? 
Oh, there’s a car! Oh, stop it! They’ve 
got to help us!” 

They did. The car was Maida Hath- 
away’s, and Derek was driving it. Dex- 
terously, with a bit of hose from among 
Maida’s tools, Derek ran enough gasoline 
from the Hathaway tank to Ariadne’s to 
remedy matters. 

When the pretty blue sedan had gone 
on, Ariadne sank down, sobbing, in the 
driver’s seat of her big touring car, her 
head on her chestnut-colored wheel. 

“Oh, Karen! I’m not brave after all! 
I thought I had some courage in my body 
—just a drop somewhere; but I’m yellow. 
I’m a coward. I can’t stand up under it 
any longer. I thought I could bear it, but 
her eyes as she looked at him! His voice 
as he spoke to her! And to me his voice 
was as cool as to a stranger.” 

“Dear, dear, don’t cry so!” 
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Ariadne lifted her head, her face white. 
Her voice was hopeless. 

“He was thinking of the day after to- 
morrow,” she went on. 

“The day after to-morrow?” breathed 
Karen, not guessing. 

“The day after to-morrow is the day 
the time is up. We're married still, but 
that’s the last day. After that, I’m not his 
wife any more—unless we make up before 
the time is up; and I’ll never even get to 
see him. Just till the day after to-morrow 
I’m his wife—-then we’re divorced!” 

“My dear! I didn’t know it was so 
soon.” 

“Yes. Well, let’s go home.” 

Ariadne’s hands trembled, her eyes were 
dazed. Karen noticed. 

“Do you want me to drive?” she asked. 

Without a word Ariadne gave her the 
wheel—Ariadne, whose nerve was never 
shaken, who would never let a hand except 
her own touch the wheel of her beloved car. 


IV 


LATER in the day Karen had an idea. 
It was born of seeing Bobby Morrison and 
Derek Neville walking down the street to- 
gether. Derek was a reserved soul, but 
Bobby was friendly with him, after the 
cheerful manner of beachnuts. 

“ Ah, ha!” said Karen to herself, but 
she said nothing at all to any one else. 

'The next afternoon Karen and Ariadne 
were preparing for a week-end party at 
Seaside. They were sipping ice cream 
sodas at Massey’s with Bobby Morrison, 
but for a time they ignored him and busied 
themselves with their plans. Suddenly 
Karen turned to him. 

“‘ Bobby, suppose we girls stop overnight 
at that shingle mill cabin, or whatever it is, 
of yours? Is it habitable? If we start 
after the dance, we won’t want to drive all 
the way to Seaside to-night, and it would 
be a lark to spend a night in the open, as it 
were.” 

“It’s perfectly habitable,” said Bobby. 
‘« And there’s coffee and stuff in the kitchen, 
in a shelf arrangement made of boxes, sort 
of tacked on the wall. Tell you what—I’ll 
run out that way some time this afternoon 
with a couple of camp cots and a roll of 
blankets for you. I’ll fix the cabin up for 
you before you start.” 

Distance was nothing to the drivers at 
the beach. The roads weren’t very good, 
but the cars were. 
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“ That ’ll be jolly! You're a.good scout, 
- Bobby,” praised Karen. 

Bobby beamed as he paid the bill. Beam- 
ing and paying bills were the two best 
things he did. 


That evening, at the Rockaway dance 
hall, Ariadne danced one number after an- 
other, laughingly gay and insouciant, but 
with pain at her heart as she watched 
Maida and Derek dancing together. The 
two were obviously absorbed in each other, 
and his dark head was close to hers. 

“Can’t stand any more of this, Karen!” 
said Ariadne, near the end. 

The two seized their wraps and slipped 
away in the moonlight. The beat of their 
engine was the only noise in the world, ex- 
cept the sound of the sea far below. The 
road was dark with fern shadows, the sky 
was white and luminous. 

“Step on it!” cried Karen. ‘“ This is 
life! Men, indeed!” Her tone was con- 
temptuous. ‘ When we can hit forty-five 
on a road like this, what do we care for 
men?” 

Her partner’s green dancing slipper 
pressed itself viciously against the board. 
Light on her feet, but heavy on-the gas— 
that was Ariadne. 

“ Great night! 
ready,” she said. 

But she lied; and Karen knew that she 
lied, and respected her for it. 

There is a chivalry among these modern 
girls, a shoulder-to-shoulder loyalty to one 
another that used to be thought wholly the 
property of men. A girl and her pal— 
they’ll look out for each other, pull each 
other out of harm’s way, and try to wrest 
earth’s best prizes for each other; and all 
the time they’ll hide their real feeling under 
a brusqueness, a casual indifference, that 
would deceive most observers. Girls used to 
kiss one another and be catty. Now they 
clap each other on the back, but stand by 
to the last ditch. 

“Ease up on the curves, kid,” said 
Karen, carefully careless, “or we'll be on 
the front page.” 

The green slipper lifted a millionth of 
an inch. 

“ Right-o!” 

The ferny miles swerved by unendingly. 

“Who'll Bobby have the last dance with, 
since you and I both left?” 

“He won’t dance the ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ ” said Karen, before she thought. 


I’ve forgotten Derek al- 











“Why not?” 

“ Oh—oh, I don’t know. I just thought 
perhaps he wouldn’t, when he saw we’d 
gone,” she explained lamely. 

“ Hope he remembered the blankets,” 
was all that Ariadne replied. 

More ferny, cedar-shadowed miles. 

“ Aren’t we almost there?” queried the 
tinsel-gowned driver. 

“Tt’s just around the next curve,” an- 
swered Karen. 

“I’m glad. So sleepy!” said Ariadne. 
“ Glad I’m tired, glad I can sleep. I’ll go to 
sleep as quick to-night as Derek always 
does. It’s a trick of his. He’s asleep in a 
second, the instant his head touches the 
pillow.” 

“So you’ve told me.” 

After a supper of hot chocolate and 
crackers, Ariadne on her camp cot called 
a sleepy “ good night ” across the one room 
of the cabin to Karen, miles away on hers, 
and soon was deep in the heavy slumber of 
utter exhaustion. 

The cabin was still. After a while a 
strange thing happened. Karen rose, noise- 
lessly dressed, straightened up the blankets 
again, quietly unlatched the door, and went 
out. She walked down the mountain road 
for quite a distance. Then she saw a 
stalled car. 

Strangely enough, she did not go to the 
help of the helpless. She hid behind a 
tree. 

Lightning is said never to strike twice in 
the same place; but apparently it had done 
so. This car had run out of gasoline not 
far from the place where the two girls had 
met their Waterloo such a short time be- 
fore. Bobby Morrison was driving. 

“What’s the matter?” Karen heard the 
man beside him ask. 

“Out of gas, I’m afraid,” replied Bobby. 
“ Confound it!” 

“Out of the world, too, looks to me,” 
said the other voice. 

The two men went around the back of 
the car to the tank, and she heard a muf- 
fled sound of profanity. 

“ Heck of a place to have the tank run 
dry,” remarked Bobby. ‘“ My own fault, 
too, Neville. Forgot to get it filled. 
Must ’ve drunk little more than I thought. 
’Strordinarily sorry, old bean!” 

_ “Oh, it doesn’t matter, Morrison; but 
Is there any farmhouse—” 

“Not for. miles. No towns at all, and 

Have to wait till cars start 


no garages. 
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passing to-morrow. Tell you what, old 
horse—I’ve got an old cabin right near 
here, and I’ll put you up there. There are 
blankets and such stuff.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t be sorry to get some 
sleep,” said Derek’s exhausted voice. 

“ That’s what we'll do. Here, lend a 
hand—shove car off road.” 

They did, and then trailed up the road to 
the shingle mill shack. The cabin was very 
dark inside. 

“No matches, confound it!” whispered 
Bobby. 

His companion wondered why he whis- 
pered, with no one near for miles; but such 
is the power of suggestion that he whispered 
back. 

“‘T’ll swear I had a box in my pocket. 
It’s not there now,” said Derek. 

Bobby put his hand into his own pocket, 
and felt that identical box. 

““ No matter. Lumberjack like me used 
to undressing in dark,” he whispered. 

“Me, too,” said Derek. 

“ All right! Here’s your bunk.” 

Bobby guided his friend to the empty 
army cot. 

“ Sure glad to hit the hay!” said Neville. 
“Tt hasn’t been an easy day for me.” 

In a few seconds he was fast asleep. As 
Ariadne had said, he always dropped off so. 

Cautiously Bobby tiptoed over and lis- 
tened to his friend’s breathing. In the dark 
he nodded, satisfied. Then he replaced his 
coat and shoes, and, lifting his feét as care- 
fully as a man in slow motion movies, he 
walked across the cabin floor, opened the 
door, and stepped out into the night. 

“ Bobby!” said a low voice from behind 
a tree. 

He stopped, and joined the muffled figure 
there. 

“T trailed you two back to the cabin. 
Bob, you simulate drunkenness quite too 
well! I heard you when the car stopped. 
You only pretended to be out of gas?” 

“ Of course!” 

“ What if he had looked?” 

“I looked. I took a stick and measured. 
‘ Dry as a bone,’ I told him. Why wouldn’t 
he believe me? I swore enough about it.” 

“Yes, Bobby,” Karen agreed demurely, 

“You look great to-night, Karen! Well, 
I did it. Say, what do I get out of this?” 

“Why, me, if you want me, Bobby.” 

“Tl say I do!” 

They kissed. 

“T sometimes thought you were getting 
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interested in Ariadne—really falling in love, 
I mean.” 

“So did I; but oh, Karen!” 

“ Bobby, darling!” 

As he helped her into his car, Karen 
said: 

“ First, hadn’t we better go back and 
drain the gas out of her tank? That would 
keep them there a few hours longer to-mor- 
row. They’re both so tired out they'll 
never wake until late, and they may be so 
mad at the situation that one of them will 
hop into Ariadne’s car and leave.” 

“No,” said Bobby positively. “ When 
they wake up in the morning and find each 
other there—well, Karen, it ’ll be all over 
but the shouting. Believe me, I know 
Neville. He'll never let her get away from 
him again. They’ll be acting just like a 
couple of beachnuts themselves.” 

“Tf he still cares for her, she doesn’t 
know it,’ objected Karen. 

“ Well, I know,” returned Bobby posi- 
tively. ‘‘ He’s been crazy to make up since 
the first day he saw her here. Told me so 
to-night.” 

“ Why did he play around with Maida 
Hathaway, then?” 

“We talked about that to-night, too,” 
explained Bobby. “ ‘I was trying to make 
Ariadne weaken,’ Derek said to me. ‘She 
always used to insist there was no jealousy 
in her, and I tried to make her jealous; 
but it hasn’t worked. Evidently she’s in 
love with. Bobby Morrison.” 

“ He said that?” 

“Yes. As for Maida, she’s engaged to 
.a chap in the East. Derek knew it all 
along, and he just told me. It ’ll be an- 
nounced soon. Derek was safe enough 
there. Come on, honey—let’s go!” 

He turned the key, set the heel of his 
dancing pump firmly on the starter, and 
they sped away into the moonlight. 


V 


THE night hours in the forest go slowly, 
and dawn comes so quietly that she seems a 
wood creature herself. The sunlight was 
streaming into the little cabin when Derek 
awoke. 

“ Jove, Morrison, it must be late!” he 
said. ‘“ Are you awake?” 

He began lazily to turn his face from 
the well. 

“ Hey, Morrison!” 

He looked across at the army cot on the 
other side of the room. 
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“ Great Heavens!” 

On a chair stood an open suit case spill- 
ing ruffly things. On the pillow he saw 
curly bobbed hair and a blue boudoir cap, 
There were hints of a lacy nightgown, there 
was a round, warm arm, there was a mouth 
that never belonged to any but one person 
in the world! 

“ Ariadne!” 

Probably the voice struck through her 
dreams. Without realizing what had star- 
tled her, she awoke slowly. She gazed out | 
of the window into a mass of cedar boughs 
tangled with fern and dogwood, and into | 
a triangle of morning sky beyond. Then 
she lifted her arms, yawned with a delicious 
laziness, and languorously prepared to turn 
over and call a morning greeting to Karen. 

Turning on her shoulder, she looked 
across the room. 

She screamed. Then she looked again. 
No—it was not a strange man. She re- 
garded him, amazed. 

“ Derek!” 

Each lying supported on one elbow, 
open-mouthed, they stared across the cabin 
floor at each other. 

“It’s that crab salad I ate for supper!” 
gasped Derek hoarsely. 

“ No—it’s real. We’re not dreaming,” 
she answered, dazed; “ but what—how—” 

His tousled hair was grotesque, and he 
looked like a scarecrow frightened. 

“ Ariadne, I love you!” 

“T love you, too!” 

A chipmunk on the window sil heard a 
strange mingling of sounds. 

“It’s our last day!” 

“ We're still married!” 

“ We wouldn’t be to-morrow, but we are 
to-day—we are to-day!” 

“ Karen did this!” ; 

*‘ And that darned Morrison, bless him!” 

“Oh, Derek! You were so cold and 
proud!” 

“ And you, Ariadne—flirting with all the 
beachnuts! ” 

‘So glad you minded!” flashed Ariadne, 
at that. 

“ Minded! I could have thrashed them 
all and knifed you!” 

“The same old growl,” she whispered. 
“ Now I feel at home again!” 

“You'd better. You'll never get out of 
my front yard again. There’s no hope of 
freedom for you, ever. The last train for 
Reno,” said Derek Neville positively, “ has 
just left!” 
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OR months, as I walked my beat, one 
of those ‘“‘ Going Home to Ireland?” 
signs in the window of a steamship 

ticket agent had been staring me in the 

face. It got me thinking that it would be 
nice to see the place where I was born and 
spent my early years. 

I had two weeks’ vacation coming to me, 
and an extra two weeks that the commis- 
sioner had given for a little matter of bring- 
ing in three yeggs. With four weeks’ leave 
of absence, and with the few hundred dol- 
lars I had in the bank, I could do it all 
right. Not having a wife or a mother to 
support, being broke wouldn’t worry me. 

The upshot of it was that I bought a 
steerage ticket from the agent — which 
shows that it pays to advertise, for it was 
the sign in the window that got my money. 

The ship didn’t stop at Ireland, but land- 
ed me in Liverpool. From there I got a 
boat to Dublin and a train to Galway, 
which was where my family came from. 

On the train were a lot of Galway folks, 
and we got talking. They seemed to take 
it for granted I must be a millionaire, be- 
cause of my fine gold watch, which was a 
present from a bank whose cashier I had 
nabbed when he was sneaking out of the 
back door one night with a suit case full 
of the stuff that makes Sunday-school 
teachers go wrong. They still think you 
get rich overnight in America, and the only 
reasons why anybody is left in Ireland are 
the elegant fighting they get there, and the 
fact that steerage tickets cost four times 
what they used to. 

Policemen ain’t exactly popular in Ire- 
land, and I didn’t let on that I was on the 
force. As far as I was concerned, I was 


willing to be an American millionaire for a 
few weeks. Why not? 
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When my mother and father left Gal- 
way, I was only six years old, but it was 
surprising how much I remembered. There 
was the big hotel that the gentry used to 
patronize, and it hadn’t changed much. 
Compared to the New York hotels it wasn’t 
anything at all, but it pleased me to be 
able to stroll into the old place and call for 


‘ the best room they had, without asking the 


price. The little fellow that carried my bag 
from the station almost expired when I 
gave him a shilling for a tip. No doubt 
he told the bell boys and porters that I was 
Henry Ford. 

The room they gave me cost a dollar and 
a half, and it made me smile to think that 
in New York the Salvation Army barracks 
would be about the best I could get for 
that. 

It was pathetic, the scraping and cring- 
ing of the clerks and the chambermaids. 
It was “ Mr. MacCarthy, sor,” on all sides. 
Not being accustomed to attentions, I 
rather liked it. 

My mother and father were about the 
last of their family to pull up stakes for 
America, so I had no relatives to look up. 
Of course, I knew I could find a lot of 
fourth or fifth cousins, if I looked around, 
but I figured they would probably be broke, 
and would expect me to give them dough; 
so I gave it out that my ancestors had lived 
in Galway, and that I was simply there as 
a tourist. 

It was hard to duck the questions, be- 
cause the clerks and the barmaids kept 
telling me about various MacCarthy fami- 
lies that might be related. In Irelard 
they’re related if their forbears were first 
cousins in the time of Brian Boru. 

Everybody had hands out for tips, and 
this worried me until I found that they 
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thought a nickel was money. Then I got 
so liberal that they figured I owned the 
Standard Oil. 

Well, I was having a pretty fair time in 
the old town, though it wasn’t much to look 
at—no theater, but a couple of movie 
houses where they showed battered Ameri- 
can films with so many cracks in them that 
they made my eyes ache. 

It was in the public house that the thing 
happened that made a different man out of 
me. At that, I must have been pretty 
shrewd, or I wouldn’t have known enough 
to grab the opportunity. 

I was sitting comfortably in this pub, 
with three or four fellows who were treat- 
ing me with great respect and consideration 
because I was buying the drinks. Why 
not? At ten cents a throw for good Irish 
whisky I could stay there all night and 
treat the gang for the price of one swig of 
hootch in New York that maybe would 
make me wake up blind. 

These lads thought I was the owner of 
Fifth Avenue. They kept asking me ques- 
tions about Rockefeller and Vanderbilt and 
Roosevelt—they didn’t know he was dead 
—and especially about prohibition. 

They didn’t believe in prohibition, of 
course, and, being on the force in New 
York, I didn’t take much stock in it my- 
self. After I had about three under my 
belt, I began to talk big. Things were 
pleasant, I was doing the talking, and they 
were listening and drinking, when a bum 
blew in. At least he looked like a bum, 
and he tried to stand the barmaid up for a 
drink. 

“Sorra a drop do you get here, Patsy 
Murphy,” she says, “ till ye pay what ye 
owe the house now.” 

“ Tis hard to believe one so beautiful 
could be so cruel,” he whines, wagging his 
head in sorrow. 

“Go on wid ye now! I know yer win- 
nin’ ways,” says the girl, with a big laugh. 

Bill Grady, sitting next to me, gave me 
a nudge. 

“Tt’s a beautiful voice he’s got. Tell 
him you’ll stand him a nip if he sings a 
song.” 

“T love music,” I says. “I'll do it!” 

“ Patsy,” called out Grady, “here’s a 
fine gentleman from New York that says 
he’d like to hear you sing, and he’ll wet 
yer whistle for ye.” 

“God love ye!” says Patsy. “And 
what would ye like to hear, sor?” 
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“ Suit yourself,” says I, grandly. “ Do 
you know ‘ Mother Machree ’?” 

Now it happened that I was on duty 
once at Carnegie Hall, and I heard John 
MacCormack — no less — sing that song, 
That’s why I asked for it. 

“Sure, I know it; but it’s a very long 
song, and I’ll need a double whisky, be- 
cause I might get a bit hoarse and spoil it 
on ye.” 

I nods to the barmaid, and she fills his 
glass. Down it goes with a gulp, and Patsy 
clears his throat. He was a good-looking 
boy about twenty-two or twenty-three. He 
needed a shave badly, and his clothes were 
in rags; still, he was an upstanding young 
fellow. He began to sing. 

Perhaps it was because I hadn’t expected 
much that I got such a thrill. It’s a beau- 
tiful melody, and the words are fine. To 
fully appreciate them a drink or two may 
be. needed, so your sentiment has full 
swing. 

And maybe that boy couldn’t sing! It 
was the sweetest tenor I ever heard—strong 
as steel and as mellow as honey. The sym- 
pathy there was in that voice, and the ten- 
derness, and the quiver that touched you 
‘in the heart! 

As he sang, I thought of my own mother 
—how careless and thoughtless I had been, 
and how little good I’d been to her. She 
‘never complained, never fretted, though 
she endured poverty and suffering. Now 
she lay in her grave, and I couldn’t tell her 
all about the sorrow I felt. 

Before Patsy was through the first verse 
I was crying like a baby, and the boys at 
the table were dripping tears into their 
drink. The barmaid was sniffing and wip- 
ing her eyes with her towel. Men crowded 
into the pub, and in the street outside a 
crowd collected. 

Little as I knew about music, I had sense 
enough to know that Patsy was a great 
tenor. I never wanted him to stop, and, 
when he was through, I made him sing it 
over again. 

“ Do ye think it’s worth another drink?” 
was all he said. 

“Give him what he wants,” I told the 
barmaid. 

Then Patsy sang again. This time it 
was “Killarney.” Again I was stirred 
through and through. His voice had a way 
of wrapping itself around your soul and 
making you happy. He sang and sang 
until he couldn’t sing any more. All the 











great songs of Ireland followed, from “ Be- 
lieve Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms ” to “ O’Donnell Aboo.” 

The latter is a fine old war song. At the 
end, the singer takes a long breath and 
away up at the top of the scale he trum- 
pets the war cry of the O’Donnells— 
“Q’Donnell Aboo!” We climbed upon 
our chairs and shrieked with excitement at 
that, and the proprietor came in and told 
us to leave, because it was closing time. 

It was then I had the big idea. 

“Come to see me at the hotel to-morrow, 
when you’re sober,” I told Patsy. “ You 
may hear something to your advantage.” 

“Sure, it’s a prince you are!” cries 
Patsy, hardly able to stand from emotion 
and all the drinks he’s had. 

He wants to kiss my hand. Imagine an 
Irishman in New York kissing anybody’s 
hand! I came near passing him a wallop, 
but in consideration of the condition he 
was in, and of what I had in mind, I ex- 
cused him. 

Now this was what I had in mind—I 
proposed to quit the force to become man- 
ager of a tenor. I intended to take Patsy 
back to America with me. Being slightly 
under the influence myself, I didn’t think, 
then, that I barely had money enough to 
pay my expenses in Ireland and get home 
steerage. In the morning, I remembered. 


II 


Ir was just after breakfast that they 
told me Patsy Murphy was waiting to see 
me. I was kind of embarrassed, because 
by this time I’d given up my scheme as a 
bad job; but I had to see the boy, and so 
I go reluctantly into the lobby. 

There’s Patsy, with a clean shave, and 
beside him is the most beautiful girl I ever 
laid my eyes on, or ever will. I don’t know 
how she was dressed—nothing rich, you 
may be sure, but she was stylish and neat 
and good for sore eyes. Those eyes of hers 
were as big as saucers and as blue as the 
Gulf Stream I saw when crossing the ocean. 
Her hair was like pure gold, and there was 
enough on her head to fill a bushel basket. 
She had a little lace apron on, and she was 
twisting it in her fingers from nervousness 
at meeting the great man—which was me. 

As for myself, I was more nervous than 
she was, because I was a big four-flusher. 
It was bad enougi: to tell the boy that I 
was throwing the bull the night before, but 
in front of this sweet colleen it was pitiful. 
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I was so anxious to save my face that 
another idea flashed into my head. It’s a 
funny thing, I lived to be twenty-eight 
without ever making use of the brains in- 
side of me, and all of a sudden I began to 
get intelligent. 

“The top of the mornin’ to ye, sor,” 
says the lad. ‘ Excuse me for presuming 
on an invitation given, perhaps, in the heat 
of liquor. I wasn’t going to come at all, 
but Mary here, my sister, said I had to.” 

So she was his sister! That was all 
right. She was looking at me out of those 
big eyes as if I was some king or other, and 
I wanted to drop at her feet in shame. 

“My poor brother does not realize that 
a man like you don’t waste his words,” she 
says, in a voice like heavenly music. It 
was easy to see why her brother had a fine 
voice. 

“Sit down, Miss Murphy. Sit down, 
Patsy. I’ve been thinking about you. It’s 
a shame a boy with a voice like yours 
should be singing for drinks!” 

“It’s a shame he should be drinking at 
all,” said Mary, casting a glance at him 
which showed she had a temper. “ If our 
mother wasn’t dead, he wouldn’t dare be- 
have like he does. It’s no attention he 
pays to his sister at all!” 

“ Never mind now,” I soothed. “If he 
hadn’t come to the pub last night, I 
wouldn’t have heard him sing. The boy 
is a great tenor, and it’s my purpose to find 
him something better to do than waste his 
voice on a lot of men that are half drunk.” 

“None more so than yourself,” says the 
lad, with a wicked side glance at me. 

‘“‘ Patsy, none of that!” says his sister. 

“ He’s right enough. Now I intend to 
make some money for both of you, but 
you’ve got to put yourselves entirely in my 
hands.” 

“T don’t know about that.” 

“ He'll do exactly as you say, sir,” de- 
clared Mary, scowling at him ferociously. 
“It’s bad manners he has to be talking 
back to a gentleman like you. What have 
you in mind, if you would be so kind as to 
tell me?” 

“‘T have in mind to take him to America, 
and you, too, if you want to come along.” 

Never did I see such a look of joy pass 
over two faces. To understand, you must 
realize how folks over there dream about 
America, and hope and pray that some day 
they’ll get here. 


They began talking at once. To see 
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Mary pleased about something was worth 
anything in the world. Her face lit up, 
and her blue eyes sparkled, and her smile 
was the most wonderful thing—oh, she had 
me foolish! 

“Tm thinking it ‘Il cost a lot of money, 
sir,” she said finally. ‘“ Are you sure you 
can manage it?” 

“ Easily,” I declared, with a confidence 
that I did not feel at all. “To begin with, 
we'll give a concert right here in Galway.” 

This remark of mine was a flop. Patsy 
laughed out Joud, and Mary’s face lost its 
illumination. 

“ It’s likely folks in this town would pay 
to hear a boy who sings for drinks around 
a pub!” she said with scorn. 

“ He’s pullin’ our legs,” sneered Patsy. 
“ Come on home, Mary!” 

It looked as if my audience was going to 
walk out on me. 

“You don’t know me,” I told them. 
“Within a week Galway will pack a con- 
cert hall and pay high prices to hear this 
same boy. I don’t waste my time, and I 
know my business.” 

“ Aw, go on wid ye!” jeered the tenor. 

“If you can make the people of this 
town pay to hear Patsy, that they’ve known 
all their lives, you can do anything,” de- 
clared Mary, whose belief in me seemed 
to be returning. “If that happens, Patsy 
will work for you for life on any terms you 
see fit to give him. Isn’t that so, Pat?” 

“Oh, sure! That would be making 
Christmas come on midsummer night.” 

I told them to come back the next day, 
and proceeded to get busy. My notion was 
that the very people who didn’t think any- 
thing of the boy would get excited about 
him if a great music sharp from New York 
told them he was wonderful. Being a good 
three thousand miles from New York, I 
thought I could claim anything for myself 
without much risk. 

Accordingly, I called up the newspaper 
and asked them to send around a reporter. 
When he came, we sat down in front of 
some drinks, and I told him the big news. 
He made notes of everything, and this is 
what appeared next day: 


GENIUS DISCOVERED IN GALWAY 


Daniel MacCarthy, the great American impre- 
sario, has discovered a musical genius in our midst. 
He has taken under his managerial wing Patsy 
Murphy, the street singer, whom Mr. MacCarthy 
declares to have the finest tenor voice in the world. 
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Being a manager of great artists, and being: fa- 
miliar with the voices of the most famous singers, 
he knows a marvelous voice when he hears one, 
He has arranged to take Murphy to America, and 
to have him study with the best teachers. Within 
a. very short space of time k intends to place 
him in the Metropolitan Opera in New York, 
which needs a successor to Caruso, who recently 
died. 

Patsy Murphy will no more delight the patrons 
of public houses in Galway, and will no more be a 
familiar figure on our streets. 

At the request of several influential residents, 
Mr. MacCarthy has arranged for a farewell con- 
cert in the city, the proceeds to go toward the 
musical education of the prodigy. Doubtless our 
citizens will throng to hear this extraordinary in- 
terpreter of Irish songs on this final occasion. 


It was just the kind of a notice I hoped 
for. It was the reporter who thought of 
that word “ impresario.” I’d never heard 
of it, but it did the trick, and the sensation 
it created was bigger than I expected. 


III 


OF course, I didn’t know much about 
running a concert, but I wasn’t so dumb 
that I hadn’t noticed the posters in New 
York, the advertisements in the shop win- 
dows, and the circulars that come through 
the mails. I knew that these things cost 
money. Emptying my pocketbook on the 
bed, I started to take count of stock. There 
was about a hundred dollars that I needed 
to get me home in the steerage. Beyond 
that I had about two hundred more, which 
I had figured would keep me going while 
I was in Ireland. 

It was up to me to gamble most of this 
on Patsy’s concert, and if it hadn’t been 
for those blue eyes of Mary’s I think I 
would have packed up my bag and made 
tracks. 

I went around to hire the hall. In New 
York it would have cost two or three hun- 
dred dollars. Here, it came to six pounds 
—no more. Then I went to the printer and 
let him tell me what to say on the posters 
and handbills. When I tried to pay him, 
he wouldn’t take my money—told me he 
would send a bill when the concert was 
over. How was that for trustfulness? 

At the newspaper office it was the same 
way. They got up my advertisements, and 
figured out that it would cost two pounds 
to run them every day for a week. The 
ads read all right, but they were so small 
you couldn’t see them without spectacles. 
I told them to make them four times as big 
and charge me eight pounds. When they 
had revived the editor, he almost kissed 














me; and when I made a motion toward my 
pocket, he told me he would send me a bill 
in due time. 

If I’d attracted attention around the ho- 
tel before, you,.should have seen me now! 
Everybody-efiered to treat, but I was afraid 
that if I got liquored up I’d show my igno- 
rance, so I. refused all offers. 

.I’d doped it up that the town could stand 
prices of a shilling to five shillings, and I 
ordered the tickets printed that way. The 
ticket printer wouldn’t take my money, 
either, so I had the whole thing laid out 
without putting up real cash. 

Pretty soon Murphy and his sister 
showed up. The young stew had read the 
paper, and believed it all. His head was 
swelling, and I could see that Mary was 
having trouble with him already. It was 
up to me to settle his hash. I took them 
up to my room, to be private. 

“ Now, listen, you big cheese!” I told 
him. “ Saying you’re a great tenor doesn’t 
make you one. If it wasn’t for me, you’d 
be caterwauling for hand-outs all your life. 
If you don’t do what I tell you, I'll go down 
to the newspaper and say I was kidding 
them. From now on you toe the mark. 
First thing is the water wagon. No drinks 
until after the concert! Nix on the free 
singing! If these yaps around the pubs 
want to hear you, they can buy tickets. 
Furthermore, I’m a bigger man than you, 
and a stronger. Only that there’s more 
money in music, I’d be the champion fight- 
er of America to-day. I’m telling you this 
as a warning, because I’m going to beat you 
to a pulp if you say ‘ boo.’ ” 

It was Mary who enjoyed these remarks 
the most. 

“Listen to that, now!” she says to her 
brother. ‘ Mr. MacCarthy’ll make a suc- 
cess out of you, or he’ll murder you in the 
attempt. Mr. MacCarthy, it’s wonderful 
you are! When I read what you put in the 
paper, I knew there was nothing you can’t 
do. Do you know, when we were on our 
way here we met Father Mooney, that 
would never speak to Patsy except to warn 
him that Satan and all his imps would get 
him for a useless loafer. Well, the father 
shakes him by the hand, says he always 
knew he was a great singer, and he’s going 
to buy two tickets for the concert.” - 

This. was great news to me. I was a long 
way from being sure my system would actu- 
ally sell tickets, and here was the parish 
priest already prepared to buy! 
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But Patsy wasn’t properly cowed yet. 
“T can’t sing at all without some whisky . 
to clear me throat; and when me friends 
ask for a song, ’tisn’t me that ’ll throw them 
down. Besides, I’ve no clothes fit to wear 
at a concert, and how do I know what’s 
going to happen?” 

As he talked, I was taking off my coat 
and rolling up my sleeves. Then I pushed 
my bed into a corner and put a couple of 
chairs on it out of the way. 

“Tf you'll mount on this bed and sit on 
a chair, Miss Murphy,” I said politely, 
“you'll see the first lesson in deportment 
administered to this good-for-nothing bum 
of a brother of yours.” 

“What’s the matter wid ye?” demands 
Patsy, eying these preparations with alarm. 

“ Take off your coat and put up your 
hands. I’m going to give you a beating 
you'll remember till the day you die!” 

I wasn’t so much bigger than Patsy, but 
you’ve got to keep in good condition on 
the force. My arms looked good, if I do 
say it myself. Patsy began to cry, and 
Mary, who had taken me at my word, and 
was seated in the grand stand, looks at him 
scornfully. 

“It’s a fine brother you are, crying like 
a girl because a man lifts his fist to you!” 

“Tf he’s the champion of America, sure 
what chance have I?” snivels Pat. “Ye 
should be helping yer only brother, instead 
of setting there watchin’ him get murdered 
in cold blood!” 

“ Will you do exactly as I tell you, if I 
let you off?” I demanded—with consider- 
able relief, because, to tell the truth, I’m 
strong but not quick, and if he’d landed 
me in the wind I’d have gone under fast 
enough. | 

“ Yes, sor!” 

I rolled down my sleeves. Pat took one 
of the chairs off the bed and sat on it, rub- 
bing his sleeve across his eyes. I helped 
Mary down. 

“T’ve got to put this fellow to work,” 
I said to her. ‘‘ Where can I get somebody 
to play for him?” 

“TI can do that,” she answered. “I 
learned the piano from the nuns. I can’t 
play classical music, but I can accompany 
him in all his Irish songs.” 

Think of that now! This pretty little 
girl was a pianist, and my worst problem 
was solved! 

“You’re going to be a great help to me, 
Miss Murphy. This fellow will have to 
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sing about an hour, not counting the in- 
termicsions, and you’ve got to work up a 
lot of songs with him.” 

“Sing an hour! Sure, do you want me 
to bust a blood vessel?” 

“You sang three hours in the pub the 
other night,” I reminded him. ‘“ What’s 
the matter with you?” 

“That was different. I was among 
friends, and had plenty to wet me whistle.” 

“The night of the concert you can have 
a drink between every bunch of songs. In 
the meantime, remember that licking I 
promised you. You can go now. I want 
to talk business with your sister.” 

We went down to the lobby, and it was 
funny to see how polite the loafers were 
to Patsy, who they thought was the scum 
of the earth the night before. He went 
across the street swaggering, and I looked 
after him sort of thoughtful. 


IV 


Miss MurpnHy and myself sat down in 
the dining room. It was the most wonder- 
ful thing to see her across the table, look- 
ing at me so sweetly with those big blue 
eyes! The Irish are the finest people in 
the world, but the dentists over there are 
no good, or else people can’t afford to pat- 
ronize them, because you rarely see a girl 
with good teeth. Mary could have posed 
for an advertisement for one of those den- 
tal creams in New York, so beautiful and 
white and even were her teeth when she 
smiled, which was most of the time. 

“ Tell me something about yourself, Miss 
Murphy. Are you and your brother alone 
in the world?” 

“That we are.” 

“You and him seem so different. You’re 
a lady, and Patsy has the makings of a 
first-class tramp, if you don’t mind my 
saying so.” 

“ He takes after his father,” she said, 
with a sigh. “ My mother came from nice 
people, and her family disowned her when 
she married. My father had a small farm, 
but he drank heavily and took no care of 
it. Mother taught me all she knew and 
sent me to the convent. Patsy wouldn’t 
go to school, but just ran wild. When 
father and mother died, we had to rent the 
farm. We don’t get much out of it, and 
Patsy spends his share in drink. When 
he’s broke, he gets a trifle by singing, or 
by borrowing from me. He can sing, but 
to get along in the world it seems to me he 
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needs qualities he hasn’t got. You're the 
first one that ever put the fear of God into 
him, and I don’t know how long it will 
last!” 

We had a long conversation about vari- 
ous things. I could have talked with her 
forever, drowning myself in her blue eyes. 
She seemed to like me, too, but it was the 
great man from America she liked — the 
fellow I told her I was, not the real Daniel 
MacCarthy. I kept thinking all the time 
how she’d scorn me if she found out all the 
lies I told her. Sooner or later she would 
find me out, but until she did I wanted to 
be near her and enjoy her friendship. 

In knocking around the sidewalks of 
New York I’d seen a lot of girls. I’d kissed 
some and been sweet on several, but never 
anything like this. 

All that night I lay awake thinking about 
Mary. I should have been scheming about 
the concert, but those blue eyes of hers 
came in front of everything. 

I saw her every day, and looked Patsy 
over at least once a day. He was getting 
a bigger swelled head all the time. Pieces 
were appearing about him in the paper. 
He cut them all out, and showed them to 
everybody he met. He told me that when 
people asked him to sing he just said: 

““ Me manager has forbidden me to strain 
me voice.” 

How many drinks he guzzled on the sly 
I don’t know, but, compared to what he 
had been taking, you might say he was 
strictly temperate. 

There were a lot of fine, rich people in 
Galway and the surrounding towns who had 
never heard of Patsy until the publicity 
began to appear. Mary and I secured a 
list of them from the newspaper. We spent 
many hours addressing envelopes, stamping 
them, and filling them with the circulars 
delivered by the printer. Penmanship 
wasn’t my strong point, so I lapped the 
envelopes while Mary wrote the names and 
addresses in a beautiful handwriting. 

It was a beautiful hand she had, too, 
small and well made, though roughened by 
hard work. Just sitting beside her, working 
and chatting, gave me a good time. 

In the old days it was my habit to kiss 
a girl the first time I met her. Occasion- 
ally one would slap my face and have no 
more to do with me, but it was surprising 
how many enjoyed it. I’d been seeing 
Mary for days, now, and I hadn’t even 
touched her hand. As for slipping my arm 











around her waist, or kissing her—well, I 
wouldn’t dare try it. If she got offended, 
it would be a very serious thing. 

We argued about hiring a dress suit for 
Patsy, but Mary, being very sensible, de- 
cided against it. 

“We'll let him wear an ordinary suit of 


- dark clothes. We’ll have to buy them, be- 


cause he hasn’t anything that isn’t in rags. 
If he came out in an evening suit, some of 
his old cronies would burst out laughing, 
and poor Patsy would get so flustered he 
couldn’t sing at all.” 

The publicity for the concert was taking 
care of itself now. Father Mooney an- 
nounced it from his pulpit. Pat sang “ St. 
Patrick’s Day ” after the sermon, just as a 
sample of what he could do. Mary and 
myself sat in the pew together, as happy 
as a couple of clams. The boy did himself 
proud, and the congregation bought forty 
tickets right after the service. 

Mary didn’t own a piano, but I secured 
the use of the one in the hotel for her. She 
kept poor Pat rehearsing until he was ready 
to go on strike. 

The ticket office at the hall was doing a 
fine business. Four days before the con- 
cert I found we had already taken in a 
hundred and fifty pounds, with half the 
house yet to sell. 

When I broke this piece of news to them, 
Patsy proceeded to take my breath away. 

“I am in great need of ten pounds for 
certain business I have to transact to-mor- 
row,” he said. 

“To bet on the races, perhaps,” sug- 
gested Mary. 

“?Tis none of your affair!” retorted 
Patsy. 

“Don’t quarrel, children!” I said. 
“This money belongs to the people who 
bought tickets, until the concert is given. 
Nobody can touch a cent of it.” 

“JT was thinking, because of me pros- 
pects, you might loan it to me yerself.” 

“ Haw, haw!”_I laughed. “I haven’t 
heard anything so funny since Bryan’s 
brother was nominated for Vice President.” 

“T don’t know anything about that; but 
look here—suppose something happens to 
me, or I break down on the platform—who 
gets the money?” 

“ Nothing will happen to you, unless you 
break down on the platform. Who gets the 
money won’t interest you, because you'll be 
dead. I'll murder you.” 

Patsy looked uncomfortable. 
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“Tt mightn’t be my fault. I never gave 
a concert before. I’m only a young feller, 
and it’s not fair to depend upon me.” 

“* Patsy!” exclaimed Mary. “ You don’t 
mean you are getting afraid?” 

“ Sorra a bit of me is afraid. I’m just 
thinking—that’s all.” 

“Tt’s dangerous for you to do that kind 
of thinking,” I said, scowling at him to 
conceal the cold shivers he gave me. 

He grunted and walked out of the room. 

“It’s natural for the poor boy to be 
a bit nervous,” excused Mary. “I wouldn’t 
like to stand up in front of that audience 
myself.” 

“Td rather get shot,” I grinned. “The 
difference is that Patsy has the goods, and 
we haven’t.” 

However, he was all right next day, 
cocky as ever, and even volunteered to take 
out some tickets to sell himself. 

I didn’t see enough of Mary during the 
day, and I’d taken to calling at her cottage 
in the evening. It wasn’t much of a place, 
but there was a green field alongside of it, 
where we sat on the grass and talked about 
things I never thought of before—the stars, 
the moon, heaven, the angels, and so forth. 

Once I accidentally Jaid my hand on hers 
as it rested on the grass beside her, and a 
shock went through me like the time I took 
hold of the handle of an electric battery. 
She didn’t move her hand, and I saw her 
smiling at me in the dark. 

All of a sudden it came over me what a 
lying, contemptible, crooked scoundrel I 
was. I’d come into her life and turned it 
upside down. I’d pretended to be a great 
musical authority, and I didn’t know any- 
thing about it. Patsy might have been a 
marvelous tenor, but I was no judge. Per- 
haps, when we got over to New York, they 
would laugh him out of town, and two lives 
would have been ruined by my ignorance 
and yall. 

She could see something was wrong with 
me, because I was so quiet. 

“What’s the matter, my friend?” she 
asked softly. “You are very sad for a 
beautiful night like this.” 

“TI was thinking how unworthy I am to 
be with you. I’m ashamed of myself.— 
that’s the trouble.” 

“What have you done to be ashamed 
of, Mr. MacCarthy?” 

The way she spoke my name was like 
soft music; and what do I do but blurt it 
all out? 
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“ Mary, I’m a hound. I am a bluff. 
I’m all wrong. I’ve got you into some- 
thing, and I don’t know how to get you 
out!” 

“Why, the concert is going very well,” 
she said. 

“You don’t understand. I’m not a mu- 
sical impresario. I’m nothing but a police- 
man in New York. I don’t know anything 
about managing tenors. I don’t know any- 
body in New York that can do anything 
for Patsy.” 

“Then why did you pretend these 
things?” asked Mary, still gentle as a 
lamb. 

“T had too much to drink the night 
Patsy sang. Then, when he brought you 
with him the next day, I felt I had to make 
good. I didn’t want you to get away from 
me. That’s why I lied and bluffed and 
threw the bull.” 

Mary was silent for a moment. I looked 
at her hopelessly, and felt around for my 
hat. 

“Mr. MacCarthy,” she said, “ you 
didn’t deceive me much, and what you have 
been doing was for our good. I know 
something about music, and I hadn’t been 
talking with you very long before I dis- 
covered that it was all Greek to you; but 
you knew how to go to work to awaken in- 
terest in Patsy. You are going to get 
enough money to take us all to America, 
where we can go to work at something and 
make our way. I loved your enthusiasm 
and your cleverness—for you were clever 
in the work you did to wake this town up. 
Patsy has a chance to make good. He has 
a wonderful voice, but he’s a bad boy, 
without ambition, and _ uncontrollable. 
You’ve controlled him marvelously for the 
last week. We don’t think much of police- 
men over here, but I’m told that in New 
York they’re good men, and well paid. 
There’s no shame in being a policeman. 
Don’t feel badly, Mr. MacCarthy!” 

I was blubbering. She patted my hand 
the way a mother does ‘with a child that 
has hurt himself. 

“Mary, you’re an angel from heaven!” 
I told her. “ Do you mean to say you’ve 
forgiven me?” 

“‘ Sure—there’s nothing to forgive at all.” 

“And, Mary, do you like me, after all 
I’ve done?” 

She scrambled to her feet and held out 
her hand. 

“Go home and go to bed. You're a 
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good boy, if you do bluff, as you Americans 
say.” 
“ And, Mary—” 

“ No more talk to-night! 
concert is over.” 

“Do we go on with it?” 

“Certainly we do. That concert takes 
Patsy and myself to America!” 

I trudged back to the hotel, pondering 
on Mary’s sweet and forgiving nature. The 
load was off my conscience, and I slept like 
a lamb. 


Wait until the 


V 


NExT morning I strolled down to the 
hall, to find that the house was nearly sold 
out. I walked on air. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon 
Mary came to see me. Her face was pale, 
and there was a strained look about her 
mouth, so that I wanted to put my arms 
around her. 

“‘What’s the matter, girl?” I demanded. 
“You look sick or something.” 

“Tt’s sick at heart I am. Read this!” 

She held out a letter. I read it, and the 
bottom fell out of everything. It said: 


DEaR Mary: 

I’m off. I sold tickets enough to get three 
pounds, and when you get this I’ll be in Dublin, 
and enlisting in the army, where that big Mac- 
Carthy can’t get at me. I couldn’t go up before 
all those people, and I don’t want to cross the 
seas to America, where maybe I’d starve to death. 

It’s my belief MacCarthy intended. to keep the 
money from the concert, and not give us any. 
Let him explain things to the people of Galway. 
I wish him joy! Patsy. 


“The cowardly tramp!” I stuttered. 
“ He’s left us flat. What are we going to 
do now?” 

“Oh, my dear!” said Mary. “I’m so 
sorry for you! I don’t care at ail for my- 
self, but you worked so hard! MHe’s no 
brother of mine. I disown him!” 

“Did you mean that?” I demanded, 
hardly believing my ears. 

“Mean what?” 

“You called me ‘ my dear.’ ” 

Mary blushed. It was a pretty sight to 
see the red color climb up her neck and 
spread over her cheeks. 

“Twas a slip of the tongue.” 

“ But you meant it, just the same!” 

“ Maybe.” 

“ Mary, girl, is it possible you love me 
as I love you?” 

“More, I think,” she whispered, blush- 
ing more than ever. 














“ Then it’s all right! I don’t care any- 
thing about the concert. All I wanted was 
ou!” 

, We were sitting in a corner of the hotel 
lobby. ‘There wasn’t a soul in sight, ex- 
cept the clerk away off at the other side, 
and he had his back turned. I leaned over 
and kissed her squarely on the lips. Mary 
put her arm against the back of my head 
and held my lips to hers. It was only: for 
a moment, but it was marvelous. 

And then the clever girl got practical. 

“ Dan, it’s terrible to lose all the money, 
we were going to get!” 

“What do I care about the money? Let 
it go!” 

“But do we need to lose the money?” 
she asks, her eyes sparkling with some idea 
she had. 

“No Patsy, no concert. No concert, no 
money. I’m out a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars’ expenses, at least.” 

“ There’s time for you to get to Dublin 
and bring him back.” 

“‘ Find a needle in a haystack! Besides, 
if I did bring him back, he’s so yellow he’d 
never go through with it. It’s plain stage 
fright with him.” 

“Then why not hire some great artist to 
come down here to take his place, so that 
the people won’t be disappointed?” 

“ Not a bad idea,” I said. “ We’ve got 
nearly three hundred pounds, and I sup- 
pose I could get the best artist in Dublin 
for fifty or less.” 

“Then we’d have the balance of the re- 
ceipts to do what we liked with.” 

“ Hold on!” I told her. ‘The scheme 
is too good to be true. The audience paid 
to hear Patsy. They’ll demand their 
money back, and we'll be left with our art- 
ist to pay, and all the expenses, and an 
empty hall.” 

“T don’t think so,” declared Mary. “ If 
the folks get seated and prepared to spend 
the evening, they’ll hate to go home. Of 
course they’ll be a bit disappointed, but 
most of them will probably stay to hear 
the star from Dublin. I know I would.” 

It sounded like 2 crazy scheme, but I 
would have jumped over the moon for 
Mary, the way I was feeling then—and 
now, for that matter. 

I got to Dublin, and found a manager. 
By luck Michael Green, the famous bary- 
tone, and his company, were disengaged. 
For sixty pounds they would give a con- 
cert in Galway the next night. I made all 
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the arrangements, and got back with the 
troupe on the afternoon of the concert. 

It looked as if everything would be all 
right, but I didn’t feel easy. It seemed to 
me the square thing would be to tell the 
people the truth, and hand them back their 
money; but here was Michael Green on 
our hands, and he would want to be paid, 
after being brought down from Dublin. 

“Mary and I talked it over. This time 
she agreed with me. 

“We ‘were thinking only of ourselves, 
and were covetous of the money, which is 
one of the deadly sins the church tells us 
about,” she said. ‘ My dear, it was my 
fault to send you off in a hurry, against 
your own judgment, to do a wrong thing.” 

I kissed her for her goodness, but we 
both felt pretty blue. I don’t know what 
we would have done, because if I paid 
Michael Green, and all the expenses, and 
paid back the audience, I wouldn’t have a 
dollar to get over to America, let alone tak- 
ing Mary with me; but just then the door 
of the hotel opens, and in walks—Patsy. 

“ Patsy!” shrieked Mary, rushing to her 
brother and throwing her arms around his 
neck. 

“So you’re back!” I grunted. 

“Have ye called off the concert?” he 
demands eagerly. 

“We have not,” I told him. “ We've 
brought down Michael Green, the great 
barytone, from Dublin, so the audience can 
enjoy itself without listening to an alley cat 
like you.” 

“ But it’s my concert! The audience paid 
to hear me, not this Michael Green, who 
isn’t so wonderful.” 

“ Fine!” said I. “I suppose the Irish 
Free State army gave you the gate?” 

“ Nothing of the kind! I passed me ex- 
aminations with flying colors.” 

“ Flying is right,” I told him, “and the 
colors must have been yellow.” : 

““T got leave to come back to sing—not 
that I care about you, but it was a dirty 
trick I was playin’ on Mary.” 

“ Patsy,” said Mary, “ that was darling 
of you, but you mustn’t be mean to Dan. 
He’s going to be your brother-in-law.” 

“T never thought of that,” I said under 
my breath. 

A broad grin spread over the lad’s face, 
making him look kind of likable. 

“ Sure I don’t admire yer taste, Mary; 
but if he’s goin’ to be in the family, I’ll try 
to swallow him, though it’s like castor oil.” 
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“ Boys,” cried the poor girl, ‘“ what am 
I to do with you?” 

“What are we all going to do? That’s 
the question,” I said. “In a couple of 
hours the music ought to start.” 

Mary’s face lit up.- 

“Why, it’s the luckiest thing that ever 
happened, Dan. Patsy isn’t experienced 
enough to give a whole concert. If he 
sings two groups of songs, he’ll be a big 
success. Alone, he might be a failure. He’ll 
share the program with Michael Green.” 

“ Fine! Who'll break the news to Mi- 
chael Green?” 

“T will. You leave it to me to fix it.” 

And she did. Somehow she got the great 
star to appear with Patsy, and the Galway 
folks got twice their money’s worth. 


VI 


Ir was a wonderful concert. Patsy sang 
better than ever before, and the audience 
went wild over him; but he worked so hard 
that even I could see that he would have 
cracked in the middle of the program if he 
had had it all to do. Green was wonderful, 
too. His voice wasn’t as fine as Patsy’s, 
but he had the experience in handling an 
audience. 

Everybody predicted a wonderful future 
for the Galway lad. Green took him by 
the hand and said: 

_ “Boy, you have a future, but you’ve got 

to work hard. Hour after hour, day in and 
day out for years, is the way an artist 
works. There’s no easy way.” 

Finally we three got away. I paid the 
bills, and began to count the money that 
was left. Then Patsy Murphy delivered 
his valedictory: 

“T’ve thought it all over, and I’m not 
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going to be the world’s greatest tenor. I 
don’t want to go to America. I’m going 
to play in the band in the army in Dublin. 
Give me money enough to buy a drink, and 
something to eat, and something to put on 
my back, and I’m happy. I don’t want to 
work hard for years. Maybe I wouldn’t 
succeed, and then what would I have for 
all me labor? Anyway, I’ve enlisted. I 
only came back for Mary. Now what are 
ye goin’ to do with the money?” 

“T suppose it’s yours,” I said. “ The 
@eople paid to help you out.” 

“How much is there?” 

“ After all expenses, about two hundred 
and fifty pounds.” 

His eyes sparkled, and he reached out his 
hand. I pushed the pile of English and 
Irish notes toward him. 

“I’ve never been much use to my sister, 
but at least I can give her a fine marriage 
portion,” says the boy. “ Mary, darlin’, 
half of this money is yours to take to your 
husband.” 

You couldn’t help loving the lad, and 
being sorry for him, at that moment. There 
was decency in him. Being what he was, 
perhaps it was better for him to stay in 
Ireland and to go under the discipline of 
the army; but what a voice he had! 

Next day Mary and I stood up before 
Father Mooney and were married. Patsy 
gave the bride away. A few days later we 
were on the ocean, pointing for New York; 
but first cabin—no less for us this time. 
No steerage for my Mary! She was the 
prettiest girl on the boat. 

Patsy’s generosity gave us something to 
start housekeeping with in Brooklyn; and 
at the last policemen’s ball no woman there 
could hold a candle to Mary. 





ON A DARK DAY 


My love, were you but here this sullen morn, 

How were the day of all its sorrow shorn! 

How would the meadow lark its song renew, 
The bluebird toss its ecstasy of cheer 

Up to the sky—blue wing against the blue— 
My love, were you but here! 


My love, were you but here—ah, love, as far 

You seem as some remote, elusive star !— 

How would the tender, drooping heartsease raise 
Its lovely eyes to yours that shine so clear! 

There would be bird’s and flower’s and my heart’s praise, 
My love, were you but here! 


Clinton Scollard 














A Satisfactory Daniel 





THE STORY OF OLD DAN, YOUNG DAN, LITTLE DANNY, AND 


lean, and so his favorite chair was 
on his front porch, in the sun. He 
would roost there like some old bird, his 
hard, dry, sun-yellowed hands clutching 
the chair arms and suggesting claws, and 
his bright eyes, like a hen’s, sharply watch- 
ing the hillside in front of the house. 

He did not talk much, but what he did 
say, from his chair in the sun, carried a long 
way through the wood-grown hills of his 
neighborhood. The reason was that he 
had had a long time to sit and think things 
out and particularly to watch what went 
on upon the sunlit hillside; and the moun- 
tain men know that thinking is better than 
reading books. 

The house stood a long way from any 
village, and thus the view was not spoiled. 
Flowers blossomed and died and scattered 
seed, so that the hillside might be beautiful 
another year. Little trees grew, and leaves 
fell and rustled. Cautious ground squirrels 
ran, paused, flirted tails, and collected pine 
nuts for the hard winters. 

Indeed, the hillside was a veritable cine- 
ma of the seasons. The migratory birds 
held a spring jubilee here after their win- 
ter travels, and told outrageous lies to the 
jays and chickadees, who had remained as 
winter caretakers. In the summer, snakes 
came out of their mysterious hiding places; 
and because they also loved to remain mo- 
tionless in the sun, Old Dan sympathized 
with them, and would not think of killing 
them, except, perhaps, some old scandal- 
monger with a particularly venomous 
tongue. Young does, hushed and trem- 
bling from the sheer wonder of living, 
brought their fawns into the manzanita 
shade. 

In winter the hillside was banked white, 
and nothing passed at all except starved, 
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furtive things that haunted the night. In 
this season Old Dan envied the tourist 
birds, and even the snakes in their grottoes; 
for the mountain winter is long and harsh 
and bitter, and his bones cracked and ached 
from the cold. 

It was fall now—the loveliest of seasons, 
except for the threat of winter whispering 
through it. Old Dan’s eyes loved color, 
and he found it—fabulous carnivals of color 
to warm the chilling currents of his blood. 
Browns and yellows and reds, with all the 
Shades between, overran every deciduous 
tree and shrub. Gold was poured every- 
where, and a yellow haze made him feel 
warm and tranquil. 

In this season scurrying activity went on 
among the old man’s forest friends. The 
buck deer pranced and showed off, and al- 
most ran in circles in their excitement. The 
grouse joined up into nervous, foolish, hys- 
terical communities. The woods were agog 
with all kinds of rumors—tales of berry 
patches breaking down with their load of 
fruit, of hillsides cobblestoned with acorns, — 
and weather forecasts of disaster and sud- 
den death. 

So perfect and still was one late October 
afternoon that Old Dan’s son came out to 
sit with him on the front porch. This was 
Young Dan, a mountain man in his prime, 
lean and powerful as a cougar; and since 
he had learned the mountain trick of si- 
lence, could smoke his pipe and say almost 
nothing at all, and could enter freely into 
communion with the golden outdoors, he 
was superior company. 

The two watched the trees casting long 
shadow bars across the hillside. They saw 
the sun spray through tinted leaves; and 
they followed, with slow-moving gaze, a 
buzzard calmly circling above the tree tops. 
This respected bird, an undertaker of parts, 
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had not anticipated any business in this 
particular section; but he took a turn 
around, just to make sure. One can never 
tell about such things, in the forests. 
- Everybody is a prospect. 

Shortly after the buzzard completed his 
observations, a visitor of real eminence 
came into view on the hillside. This was 
no common sight, even in the wilderness— 
a large black creature with a queer, shuf- 
fling gait and a droll and absent-minded 
manner. She suddenly appeared, after the 
manner of wild things, out of nowhere, and 
as she moved through the yellow haze and 
among the colored leaves she added pleas- 
antly to the picture. 

Which of the two men saw her first it 
would be difficult to decile. Young Dan 
was in his prime, but if those cold, gray 
eyes of his could pick up an object—par- 
ticularly a moving object in a maze of light 
and shadow—more quickly than those 
queer bright beads under Old Dan’s griz- 
zled brows, events had taken a strange 
pass. However, the former was the first 
to get into action. In fact, the latter did 
not get into action at all. He smiled dim- 
ly, the more so when he saw two small edi- 
tions of the black creature immediately be- 
hind her, and he pointed his thumb in a 
short gesture, but he did not leave his 
chair. 

Young Dan sprang up, seized a rifle 
which was kept near the door, and, swiftly 
working the bolt, threw a shell into the 
chamber. 

“Tt’s a b’ar!” he exclaimed. “ Watch 
me bowl her over!” 

He threw his gun up, and his eye leveled 
to the sights. Then Old Dan spoke from 
his whiskers. 

“Hold your fire, young un,” he said 
quietly. 

Young Dan lowered the gun, and turned 
with a look of surprise. 

“ What d’ye mean? That b’ar ’ll get out 
o’ sight in a minute.” 

“Let ’er, Dan—let ’er. 
her.” 

He eyed his son until he saw the younger 
man let the gun fall from its position of 
readiness. Then, to all indications, he re- 
turned to his musings. 

With half anger, half wonder, Young 
Dan saw the she-bear lead her cubs across 
the hillside and vanish into a thicket of 
young trees. With a rather exasperated 
air he took his seat. 


Ye don’t want 
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“What got a hold of you, pop?” he 
asked. “ Why didn’t you want me to shoot 
that b’ar?” 

At first the old man did not seem to have 
heard the question. He sat peering into 
the farther reaches of the hills. 

“ Young un, I don’t know,” he replied at 
ast. 

“ Jest a notion?” 

“T reckon so—jest a notion.” He 
sighed and spread out his arms. “ Young 
un, I’ve killed things all my days,” he 
went on gravely. “I’ve killed b’ars by the 
hundred. I’ve killed wolves and painters 
and lynx cats—enough to fill up this whole 
big house.” It was a big house by the 
mountain standards. It contained four 
rooms, and was plastered inside. The old 
man glowed with pride to look at it. 
“ Enough to fill it up to the roof,” he went 
on. “Sometimes I think about ’em—per- 
tickler at night.” 

He stirred uneasily. Both men knew an 
instant’s acute embarrassment. Such per- 
sonal confessions come hard, to the moun- 
tain people. 

“ You killed ’em cause you needed ’em,” 
Young Dan urged. “ What would we do 
for meat, if it wasn’t for the game? And 
them varmints deserves to die.” 

“Maybe so—maybe so; but if they de- 
serves to die, I’ve been wonderin’ why the 
Almighty Lord ever let ’em be borned. 
That’s what I been wondering, young un. 
Boy, I’ve killed deer for meat, and that’s 
all right, and I’ve killed varmints for skins 
and for killing my stock, and that’s all 
right, and I’ve killed other critters for the 
fun of killin’, and maybe that’s all right, 
too. I don’t know. I ain’t sure. It’s 
natural, anyhow. What I’m ashamed of 
is killing things because I thought they 
ought to be killed. Holdin’ court on ’em— 
that’s what I’m shamed of. 

“This ’ere killing business ain’t half 
what it’s cracked up to be. I’m tired of 
killing things. I’d sooner let ’em live, if 
there’s a chance. That old she-bear and 
her cubs—didn’t we enjoy seein’ her wad- 
dling across the hill? Maybe she kills 
stock. Somehow I doubts it. Maybe she’s 
a varmint. All I do know is, she never 
hurt me any. If she goes and kills some 
other feller’s stock, he can go and kill her, 
if he wants to. You and me—why 
shouldn’t we let her go on, sniffin’ and wad- 
dlin’ and grubbin’? We wouldn’t tech her 
meat. You and me and our women folks 

















ain’t so low we has to eat b’ar meat. Her 
skin’s good for nothing this early in the 
fall, even if we wanted it, which we don’t. 

“J didn’t go for to talk so long. Young 
un, those critters are put on earth for some- 
thing besides jest to kill. I haven’t found 
out jest what, and I guess maybe I never 
will. Somehow, we could get along together 
better if we wanted, too.” 

“Oh, well!” Young Dan yawned, and 
filled his pipe. ‘ Her skin ‘Il be better later 


on, anyways.” 
lI 


ExacTLy as Old Dan had predicted, the 
she-bear continued sniffing and waddling 
and grubbing across the hillside. On the 
way some grand adventures occurred. Once 
a ground squirrel scurried off through the 
leaves, and the two cubs had a most delight- 
ful but quite hopeless chase after it. Once a 
grouse, jumping up under their feet, almost 
scared them into hysterics. They played 
games, consisting mostly of falling over 
each other and biting and tickling. They 
were spanked by their mother, and they 
gobbled whole delectable colonies of fat 
grubs which the old bear showed them 
under a rotted log. 

The real event of the day, however, oc- 
curred after they had made a long loop 
around, and were crossing back near the 
lower fence corner of Old Dan’s pasture. 

In this fence corner little Danny, four- 
year-old son of Young Dan, was playing 
some sort of game. One of the cubs dis- 
covered the child first, and scampered to- 
ward him in great glee. The two were 
about of a size, and really had a good deal 
in common. Danny was rather chubby 
and awkward, and had he possessed a wool- 
ly coat of black fur he might have passed 
for a fairly plausible bear cub himself. 
Since he was tired of playing by himself, 
and since the cub was an interesting-look- 
ing playmate, chubby and bright-eyed and 
enterprising, Danny welcomed him with 
unfeigned delight. ~ 

Fortunately, neither knew the least thing 
about the other. The cub had never been 
close to a human being before, and cer- 
tainly Danny had never seen a bear. They 
started out their acquaintance with no pre- 
conceived prejudices. The best part of it 
wrt that they smelled delightful to each 
other. 

One who has not studied animals cannot 
imagine how important this point was. 
10 
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Cubs, and in all likelihood babies, judge 
things sometimes by their taste, occasion- 
ally by their feel, often by their sound, and 
frequently by their appearance; but when 
they are really in doubt, they rely on their 
sense of smell. 

Now it happens that human beings have 
a terribly offensive smell to all wild crea- 
tures. This fact does not particularly flat- 
ter homo sapiens, but a fact it remains, and 
we might as well make the best of it. If 
any kind of wild animal s~:ells a man, even 
for the first time, he can be counted on to 
separate himself from the malodorous bi- 
ped with promptness and dispatch. The 
only exceptions are those of man-eating 
carnivores and a few other animals whose 
noses are abnormally inefficient. 

Evidently the human smell that animals 
hate and fear does not develop in children 
of the age of four, because the bear cub 
took very kindly to little Danny. On the 
contrary, the child had a sweet little odor 
that was somewhat like that of a bear. To 
Danny, the cub smelled excellently, friend- 
ly and playful and enterprising. 

The cub’s small shoe-button eyes twin- 
kled. Danny’s larger, lovelier eyes—full 
of light as a mountain brook, and jewels 
beyond price to his mother—fairly crack- 
led. Both were just as pleased as two small 
animals can be. Danny got up on his 
knees, quite enraptured. The cub made 
queer, inarticulate grunts and wheezes, 
which, because they were instinctive, his 
friend could understand better than any 
possible English. 

It was an auspicious introduction, but 
the indications were that their acquaintance 
was to terminate before it fairly began. 
The old she-bear had not seen Danny at 
first, being busy at that moment in tipping 
over a rotten stump; and to look up and 
see her beloved cub sniffing at the little 
boy disturbed her considerably. 

She was suspicious of strangers, to start 
with. On three past occasions meeting 
with strangers had proved most unpleasant 
experiences, the three encounters being 
with a skunk, with a porcupine, and with 
an Airedale terrier. She was not greatly 
frightened, yet this little figure had a faint 
suggestion of some foe most deadly and 
terrible, and, keen though her brain was, 
she could not tell what enemy this was. 
She rushed up, accordingly, with the idea 
of knocking her cub away before he burned 
his fingers. 
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If at that instant she had detected the 
human smell, no one could predict for cer- 
tain what would have occurred. It is faint- 
ly possible that in her desperate haste to 
rescue her cub she would have done some 
damage to Danny—perhaps striking at him 
as she tore by; and even a chance blow 
from this full-grown black bear would have 
inflicted disastrous damage. In some 
ninety-nine chances out of a hundred, how- 
ever, she would have swung about in the 
air, with a speed hardly to be reconciled to 
her general awkward appearance, and bolt- 
ed off into the woods, frantically signaling 
for her cubs to follow. 

It happened that no terrifying odor 
reached her. Just as the cub had done, she 
smelled something friendly and playful and 
unfrightened. 

Particularly she was made aware that 
this small creature was not afraid of her, 
and this was another tremendously impor- 
tant point. Through some queer animal 


reasoning she decided that she need not 
be frightened of little Danny. Frightened 
things are apt to stick spines into one, or 
inject deadly poison, or nip at one’s ham- 
strings; but creatures who sat quietly, and 
had bright welcoming eyes, were simply 


brothers of the wood. As was the case 
with the cub, he had no prejudices to 
overcome. 

Doubtless, had he known this animal to 
be a bear, the little boy would have been 
profoundly frightened, because he had 
heard a bear story now and again from an 
imaginative aunt; but he was too young 
to trouble himself about identifications. 
The two creatures had life in common, and 
this was the only introduction that they 
required. 

What else went on in the minds of either 
no human being may say for sure. Cer- 
tainly Danny had not the least idea of be- 
ing afraid. He scrambled to his feet and 
ran toward the strange creature, hoping 
that something interesting would come to 
pass. Certainly the bear figured out vari- 
ous things about the child, separating him 
somehow not only from her enemies, but 
from those lesser creatures of whom she 
was, by the nature of her dentition, the 
technical enemy. 

Perhaps she found godhead in him. No 
one knows. Wild beasts have strange ways 
and inscrutable thoughts. Perhaps she 
discerned signs of friendship and trust. It 
was at least possible that she had a senti- 
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ment of motherhood; for she was a mother, 
first of all. 

Sufficiently it is that she did not flee in 
panic from the place, and she even forgot 
to punish her cub for its temerity. As she 
tried to check her momentum, her fast run 
evolved into an awkward and comical trot, 
and she fetched up directly in front of the 
child. She stretched out her muzzle. Dan- 
ny extended his hand. 

It was merely a pleasant meeting. Prob- 
ably it seemed nothing extraordinary to 
either of them. The bear family started 
to walk on, after a short time, to investi- 
gate some berry patches, and to turn over 
some rotten logs. Danny chased one of 
the cubs, and one of the cubs chased him, 
and then he sat down again in the fence 
corner. 

It was all in the day’s business. Stranger 
things than this happened every hour. Of 
course he dreamed most of them, but what 
difference did that make? Since the sup- 
per hour was nigh, he did not feel like fol- 
a his new friends any farther up the 

ill. 

He trotted back to the house and had 
his supper. His mother was just sticking 
him away into one of those old-fashioned 
boat-bottom cradles when he happened to 
remember something. 

“Danny saw one big dog, two little 
dogs,” he informed the woman. “ They 
played with Danny.” 

Since her son was rather given to some- 
what dubious recitals of his adventures, 
and since strange dogs were not common 
in the neighborhood, Young Dan’s wife 
scarcely paid any attention. 


Il 


THE hillside in front of the house had a 
southern exposure, and it stayed warm long 
after the surrounding glens and vales were 
chilly and inhospitable with beginning win- 
ter. The leaves hung on shrubs and de- 
ciduous trees, while in less favored districts 
they were already dew-wet and moldering 
on the ground. The place was, as it were, 
of a resort that stayed open late, and the 
wood folk who correspond to men-about- 
town gathered here because no place else 
remained for them to go. 

Old buck deer idled in the chaparral 
thickets. One very lean and always hun- 
gry cougar, a most unprincipled coward, 
crept like a senile eavesdropper through 
the coverts, looking after the deer. Small 
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things—grouse, hares, squirrels, and such 
like—became quite sociable with one an- 
other through frequent meetings. 

The bear family found pleasure in visit- 
ing the place, and came often; but they 
were not the same care-free trio that Dan- 
ny had encountered earlier in the fall. The 
cubs were inclined to be whimpery, and 
their mother was impatient, not so humor- 
ous, and perhaps a little mournful. In- 
stinct already warned them of the ap- 
proaching darkzess of hibernation—a tran- 
sition which is not greatly different from 
death. Their coats were already growing 
long and dense—fine rugs, in Young Dan’s 
opinion. 

Because the hillside had no brooks in 
which he might fall and drown, no danger- 
ous gorges or cliffs, and no place within easy 
walking range for him to be lost, Danny 
was allowed to come here as often as he 
wished and to stay as long as he liked. He 
played in the fence corners of the upper 
pasture, and he amused himself in the way 
of small cubs in general. No doubt he be- 
held many strange sights, many signs and 
mysteries which great men would have 
envied. 

One morning he saw some queer, green- 
ish clods billowing up behind the hill. He 
watched them for a while, as they spread 
and grew till they filled up all the space 
beyond the evergreen spires; and then he 
forgot about them, to watch a covey of 
partridges that had alighted close by. In 
a grown person’s eyes, these birds would 
have been seen to behave in a most curious 
and significant way. Although this was 
the hour in which they were usually busy 
among the weed seeds, all of them ran into 
the thick brush and collected in a small, 
compact ring. Here they crouched, as if 
waiting for a mother’s wing to cover them, 
uttering meanwhile low, uneasy chirps. 

It came about that Danny forgot about 
them, also, in a moment more. From a 
long way off he heard a most curious rush- 
ing, whistling sound. Something seemed 
to be sweeping through the trees. Sudden- 
ly frightened—with that instinctive terror 
which children know, and which is almost 
the most terrible sight on earth to see—he 
started to run toward home; but the giant 
who ran across the tree tops was too fast 
for him. Before he was well started, the 
foe smote the hillside. 

The great, still trees, so impassive, so 
thoughtful, so ineffably dignified, began to 
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bow and whip. They cried out in profound 
agony. All the shrubs writhed and 
wrenched at the same momentous instant, 
with a violent energy almost beyond con- 
ception. One moment, and all the air was 
full of hurtling leaves, colorful and gor- 
geous strippings from the trees. The next, 
and the leaves were gone. The shrubs 
writhed naked, and the snow of the norther 
eddied in their place. 

The cold dropped down, a temperature 
close to zero, in a gray sheet filling the hol- 
lows. In that sudden cold, small and frag- 
ile things, unprotected by nature’s many 
mercies, could not live. 

Many and dreadful were the voices of 
the hill. Trees bellowed, like giants under 
torture. The air itself seemed to shriek 
and roar. The very earth was articulate. 
Small, shrill, all but lost among these, was 
a voice which at that instant Young Dan 
would have given his magnificent life to 
hear. 

“ Mamma! Mamma!” a child cried, as 
it ran before the wind. 

The gusts whisked the sound afar, so 
that remote glades and untrod coverts 
heard this same cry trembling through 
them: 

“ Mamma! Mamma!” 

Here was small prey for such a foe. Be- 
wildered, half blinded, utterly lost, the 
child tried to run. A little figure, falling 
and running and falling again, Danny ad- 
vanced among the writhing trees. Of 
course, he moved with the wind. Even 
stronger creatures were forced to do the 
same. Into the cold hollow he was driven, 
and the wonder never died how far he ran 
im the few brief moments he could run at 
all—almost a quarter of a mile across the 
hillside. By this time the dead grass. stems 
were already shrouded by the snow. 

Of course, any sustained struggle against 
the storm was out of the question; yet the 
truth remained that Danny ran, instead of 
hiding. That he was not instantly crushed 
by its onslaught, and that the instinct to 
flee superseded that to crawl into a covert 
and die, has hidden significance. This boy 
was the son of Young Dan, the grandson 
of Old Dan, and perhaps the vigor of life 
was strong in him. Certainly he went far 
before he gave up. 

It was almost a quarter of a mile beyond 
his starting point that the snow record 
showed where Danny got down on his 
hands and knees and started to crawl into 
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thick brush. Even now it was exhaustion, 
rather than cold, that halted him; but the 
cruel cold would seek him out soon enough 
in the snow-wet covert. He no longer cried 
out to his mother. Such had been the first 
impulse of his terror; but now the dark- 
ness and the silent refuge were left. No 
sound came from him, but the tears were 
freezing on his cheeks as he thrust apart 
the slender waving limbs. 

Brief though it was, little Danny had 
fought a good fight. Many older children 
would not have come so far. The moun- 
tain strain is a strain of warriors, and it 
manifests itself in babes. 

Now he was ready to rest; yet it was to 
be that he should go on. The mountains, 
mysterious and old, have wanton gods—or 
perhaps it was just a matter of inscrutable 
law. 

Out of his snow-filled eyes Danny sud- 
denly made out three familiar figures. 
They were moving slowly across the hill- 
side just beyond the covert where he was. 
They were not looking at him; but in this 
moment of tragic solitude, not only his 
gaze but his imploring arms went out to 
them. 

They were alive. They were bigger than 
he, and in some ways stronger. They were 
not in league with the storm, and therefore 
they must be fighting it. They were his 
only recourse. They were friends. Most 
of all, they were alive! He was a child, 
with the God-given wisdom of children, 
and he knew that these were friends, not 
foes. Had he not met them before? 

“ Wait—wait for me!” he cried. 

Thrusting upward with his hands, he 
scrambled to his feet. He ran toward them, 


crying. 
The old she-bear, drifting with the wind, 


paused and raised her muzzle. One of her 
cubs whimpered beside her. 

“ Danny’s coming — wait for Danny!” 
the child called again, toddling as fast as 
he could through the snow-wet leaves. No 
conscious thought, but far wiser monitors, 
guided him. “ Danny wants to come, too!” 

The bear sniffed, and Danny pressed 
close to her wet fur. Then she started 
slowly on, across the hollow. She did not 
go directly with the wind now. She had 
turned off at a slight angle, as if she, too, 
were guided. 

Not two, but three followed close to her 
now—three cubs, as far as the old gods 
who rule the hills could see. One of them 
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could go but slowly, but she paused and 
waited when the distance grew too wide 
between. 

IV 


WITHIN an hour after the four passed, 
there was other traffic through the glade. 
One was an aged man, who walked with 
a bowed head, but in his stride was that 
peculiar vigor of movement which belongs 
to the mountain people generally. The 
other was a man in his prime. They were 
searching, but the dread of finding that for 
which they searched was only less than 
that of searching in vain. 

The snow, swirling futilely for a while, 
now lay quiet over everything, and the air 
was Clear of flakes. The wind’s might had 
passed, but it still sobbed wearily in the 
thickets. The cold, however, remained— 
clutching, killing cold, in which unsheltered, 
fragile creatures could not live long. 

They had found Danny’s tracks, and had 
read the story of his flight down into the 
hollow. It was a bitter thing to follow the 
faint, rounded imprints, all but filled with 
snow—to see where the little boy had fallen 
and scrambled up again, to picture in too 
vivid fancy the tragic, futile struggle. 

Presently they came where the tracks 
merged with others. If Old Dan had not 
been so long in the hills, if he were not 
skilled in reading the old trail and the cold 
trail, he could hardly have believed his 
eyes. 

For a short distance the two men fol- 
lowed along without daring to think. 

“Oh, merciful God!” Young. Dan cried 
in utter horror. “Those b’ars are tracking 
Danny!” 

Old Dan turned a stark, white face, and 
then trod on again. 

“It can’t be!” he answered. 
never heard of sech a thing!” 

“ You know they are! Their tracks run 
along together. They knew he was at their 
mercy. Oh, damn your soul for not letting 
me shoot ’em that time on the hill!” 

They followed on. No further words 
passed between them. Soon they paused, 
stricken with the knowledge that their 
search was at an end. 

A great fir had fallen in some windstorm 
of months or years before; and where the 
great roots were torn up, a deep cavity was 
left. Four sets of tracks led into this cav- 
ity, but only three came out. The former 
were stale—perhaps an hour old; but the 
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latter: were stark fresh. ‘These were plain 
to read—the she-bear and her two cubs had 
either heard or smelled the approach of the 
men, and had escaped from their hiding 
place only a few seconds before. 

Looking up, Young Dan verified this 
premise. Three dark figures were just now 
disappearing in the distant coverts. 

“We'll find him down in there—what’s 
left of him,” Young Dan predicted in a 
level tone. ‘ Those devils followed him!” 

He stared at the sudden shining of his 
father’s eyes. This man was old, and the 
wisdom of great age is almost comparable 
to that of children. 

“T don’t know, young un,” he answered. 
“Oh, there will be signs and wonders!” 

Quickly he dropped down into the cavity. 
He found a narrow opening—a tunnel left 
by an old root. From within its depths he 
heard a faint wail. 

“ Danny’s here!” a voice cried. ‘“ Don’t 
run away from Danny!” 

That little cry made history in the hills. 
Young Dan’s prediction had been true— 
in the still haven of the lair was found his 
boy, but quite a little was left of him, after 
all. No cold had reached him here, warmed 
by the furry bodies of the bears. In the 


way of their kind, the three had sought. 


shelter from the storm, perhaps with the 
intention of making this place their winter 


den; and Danny had curled up in the black, 
warm heap with his friends. Bewildered, 
suffering a violent reaction from his strug- 
gle with the storm, and failing at first to 
recognize his grandfather, he seemed re- 
luctant to come out. : 

Thus the affair turned out right for 
Danny, for Young Dan, and for Old Dan, 
who went around for a long time afterward 
with slightly protruding eyes. To all ap- 
pearance, it also ended happily for the bear 
family, for Young Dan decided that his 
house could get along without three bear 
rugs on which he had counted. He even 
went so far as to admit publicly that he 
was not at all sorry he had spared the black 
trio that day on the hillside. 

The circuit rider of the district also re- 
ceived indirect benefits from the child’s 
strange experience. For a long time there- 
after, Old Dan, Young Dan, and little Dan- 
ny came regularly to church, and would sit 
in a row, looking very pious. They could 
not have explained why they were affected 
in just this way; but their presence prompt- 
ed the minister to one of the best sermons 
of his career—a sermon on the theme of 
Daniel in the lions’ den. 

Little Danny remained the hero of it all 
—a very small but satisfactory Daniel, 
who mindly wondered what the excitement 
was all about. 
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TALL ships, ships of sail 

Fearless but frail 

As lilies budding 

In an open field; 

Ships that fly scudding 

Before the blast 

Of winds that yield 

No mercy, flooding 

You with wild seas to the mast, 
Are you not stunned at last? 


Not by the elements, 

Not by the rents 

From reef-teeth gnashing 

At your helpless hull, 

Not by the crashing 

Whitecap swarm; 

More wonderful, 

Awesome, that flashing 

Sky ship whose dolphin form 
Cleaves the high fury of the storm! 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 
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A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE ADVENTURES OF TOM HEYLIN, 
WHO FELL AMONG THE BUCCANEERS OF THE 
WEST INDIES AND TOOK PART IN 
THEIR GREATEST EXPLOIT 


By Norman J. Bonney 


T was dawn in the tavern. Daylight, 
filtering through the cracks between 
closed shutters, stole gradually into the 

farthest corner of the taproom, where, shin- 
ing feebly upon the ale-soaked tables, a sin- 
gle tallow dip slowly sputtered to death in 
a congealing pool of its own grease. At the 
opposite end of the room the smoldering 
embers of an open fire gave forth a shower 
of sparks as Lombard, the inn-keeper, 
stirred them to life with an iron hook. A 
pungent smoke filled the room, causing 
Tom Heylin, who had been sleeping beside 
one of the long tables, to awake with a vio- 
lent fit of coughing. 

In the half light of early day, objects 
assumed weird shapes to the sight of the 
newly wakened youth. Where the flames 
of the fire, now springing into a blaze, cast 
the shadow of the grate across the tiles, he 
seemed to see a row of gibbets, from which 
hung distorted, dancing forms. The phan- 
tasm recalled an unpleasant memory, and 
Tom shuddered, brushing an arm across 
his eyes to dispel the gloomy vision. 

Ten hours before, footsore and weary, 
he had eagerly crossed the height of land 
beyond which lay the great city of Bristol. 
He had climbed the hill with his senses alert 
for first impressions of the famous seaport, 
with its landlocked harbor crowded with 
shipping from all quarters of the world. 
As his eyes sought out the city, which he 
had been told could be seen from this yan- 
tage point, a sight of horror revealed itself 
to his startled gaze. Between him and the 
low-lying town, dangling from a newly 
erected scaffold, seven limp and lifeless 
bodies outlined themselves against the 


blood-red glow of the setting sun. With 
necks stretched horribly, and with toes 
pointing earthward, their forms swung 
gently in the faint. breeze. 

The ghastly sight had frozen Tom with 
horror, for he was young, and little used 
to scenes of violence. Now, in the firelight, 
the shadows on the floor recalled the grim 
gibbet with startling vividness. 

Like all the inns of Bristol in the seven- 
teenth century, the tavern of the Three 
Crowns thrived. At that period the city 
was the foremost port of England, a town 
filled with adventurers, where sailors squan- 
dered or gambled away the hard-earned 
wages of weary voyages, where merchants 
trafficked in the wares of the whole world. 
It was the Mecca of those sturdy English 
lads who, their spirits filled with the pas- 
sionate love of adventure that was to colo- 
nize the islands of the sea with an Anglo- 
Saxon race, left farms and shops to seek 
fame and fortune in far distant lands. 

Recovering with an effort from his shock 
at sight of the gallows, Tom had passed 
down from the hill of execution into the 
streets of the city. Everywhere the inns 
were crowded, and refused him shelter. 
Hungry, dejected, and angry at his dis- 
courteous reception, he came at last to the 
Three Crowns, at the water’s edge. Here, 
too, there was no bed, but in return for a 
portion of the rapidly dwindling contents 
of his purse he obtained food and permis- 
sion to sleep at one of the tables in the 
taproom. After seven hours of broken 
slumber he now stretched his limbs, 
cramped by their awkward position, and 
rubbed his sleepy eyes. About him, the 
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room filled with guests of the inn, who clam- 
ored noisily for an early breakfast. 

Tom had never seen such a motley 
crowd. There were sailors, leathery-vis- 
aged and watery-eyed, with profane tongues 
and unquenchable thirsts; bargemen, with 
pockets lined with the proceeds of their 
trade down the river; peddlers and traders 
come to Bristol to reload their packs, pre- 
paratory to shrewd bargaining with the 
frugal housewives of the rural districts; 
and, among the company, one or two fresh- 
faced lads whose cheeks, like his own, were 
ruddy as apples. 

In one respect all were alike. From the 
peddlers, with their gnarled hardwood cudg- 
els, to the sailors, each with pistol and cut- 
lass, every man in the company was armed. 
A white-haired Scotsman, conversing in 
low tones with the innkeeper, carried in his 
belt the claymore of his race. Standing at 
a respectful distance behind the Scot, a 
West Indian mulatto toyed with the jew- 
eled hilt of a Spanish broadsword, wrested, 
no doubt, from the clenched fingers of a 
dead hidalgo at the sack of some Spanish 
town. 

Tom’s glance fell with pride on his own 
rapier of Toledo steel, a weapon the equal 


of any in the room. Unlike the dueling 
swords of a generation later, its blade was 
razor-edged, and could slash as well as 


thrust. The rapier, nobly wielded in the 
service of King Charles during the civil 
war, was the only heritage left to young 
Heylin by his father, dead on the battlefield 
of Naseby. 

During the rule of Cromwell, Tom had 
grown to manhood, gaining, with his 
mother, a bare existence from the well tilled 
English soil. Like other Cavalier families, 
the Heylins had greeted the restoration of 
the Stuarts with joy, hoping that their es- 
tate would be restored; but, except in the 
cases of a few favorites, Charles II did 
nothing to rebuild the shattered fortunes of 
his father’s stanch supporters. Too proud 
to beg favors from the selfish monarch, the 
good Lady Heylin died poor, leaving to her 
son her husband’s sword, an upright char- 
acter, and an inherited zest for romantic 
adventure. 

Like many another youth of the period, 
Tom believed that fortune awaited him in 
the fabulous lands beyond the sea. With 
a few gold pieces, the proceeds of his 
mother’s scanty estate, he made haste to 
quit the quiet countryside for Bristol, the 


city of opportunity. The dawn of his third 
day away from home found him in the tav- 
ern of the Three Crowns, with life before 
him—his assets, youth and a sword. 

Among the noisy crew in the taproom 
one man stood out conspicuously. Six feet 
and three inches tall, John Middleton wore 
high-heeled boots that added at least an- 
other inch to his stature. His broad shoul- 
ders and powerful chest were out of all pro- 
portion to his long, slender thighs and 
calves, giving him the appearance of being 
top-heavy. 

Because of the narrowness of his waist, 
bound tightly with a broad leather belt, 
and also because of the sting that was re- 
puted to dwell in the thrust of the long ra- 
pier that hung at his side, Middleton was 
known to his companions as the Wasp—a 
title of which he was immoderately vain. 
Dressed in Cavalier style, with embroid- 
ered cloak and ruffled shirt, an ostrich 
plume nestling in the curled brim of his 
velvet hat, his gaudy presence seemed in- 
congruous in the sordid company of the 
inn. A black mustache and equally black. 
beard could not successfully hide the verti- 
cal scar across his lips and chin, where the 
thrust of a boarding pike had found a con- 
spicuous mark in his cruel mouth. 

Crossing the floor with a swinging stride, 
this man was hailed with a shout by a 
group of sailors at the table next to Tom’s. 
Seating himself among the seamen, the 
Wasp began to speak in a low tone. His 
voice, slightly lisping because of two miss- 
ing front teeth, was nevertheless sufficiently 
penetrating to reach Tom’s ears. 

“ At eight to-night, on the ebb tide,” were 
his words, evidently referring to the sailing 
time of some vessel. 

The faces of the men lighted with en- 
thusiasm. They lifted their ale mugs, 
which had just been filled. 

“Good luck to L’Ollonois!” toasted the 
Wasp. 

“ Death to all Spaniards!” chorused the 
group, and drained their tankards. 

These words, spoken in low tones, were 
none the less heartfelt, and impressed Tom 
as being a sort of ritual. He leaned for- 
ward with sparkling eyes, and encountered 
the fierce glance of the Wasp. 

The giant rose from his bench, towering 
above the youth. 

“Who set you there to spy on honest 
men?” he demanded, in a voice full of au- 
thority despite its lisp. 
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Boldly Tom returned the big man’s stare. 

“T am no spy,” he asserted fearlessly. 

The Wasp’s brow wrinkled into a frown. 
He laid hand on the hilt of his long sword. 
At the gesture, his men scrambled from 
their seats and for a moment Tom expect- 
ed a concerted attack. He started back 
from the table, catching at the hilt of his 
rapier; but the Wasp suddenly relinquished 
his own weapon, and burst into a peal of 
- loud laughter, doubly startling because it 
was entirely unexpected. With his clenched 
fist he smote the table before him a blow 
that made the ale mugs dance. 

“ Your pardon, lad,” he said. “I took 
you for a bumpkin that would handle a 
sword as he would a hoe, and did but try 
you to see your spirit. Now that I know 
your temper, I am satisfied. Come, join 
me in a mug of ale!” 

With a wave of his hand the giant indi- 
cated a vacant seat at his table. 

This sudden change of attitude bewil- 
dered Tom. He was at a loss whether to 
accept or refuse the proffered hospitality, 
and hesitated, with his hand still grasping 
his sword hilt. 

“Come, lad!” urged the Wasp, who 
marked Tom’s hesitation. “Surely you 
hold no ill feelings for a hasty action!” 

The harsh voices of the Wasp’s com- 
panions seconded his invitation. Tom took 
note of these men. i:ey were not of a 
class that he would voluntarily choose for 
his associates. There were six in the group, 
all fierce-faced and ugly, but varying in 
stages of dirty disreputableness. 

One, in particular, repelled Tom by his 
appearance. This was an_ undersized, 
wizen-faced, black-bearded man, fifty years 
old or thereabouts, whose fierce little eyes 
and protruding lower teeth gave him the 
look of a rat. Instinctively Tom shuddered 
at the fellow’s cruel expression. Then, de- 
termined toe adjust himself as best he might 
to his surroundings, he thrust aside his feel- 
ings of repulsion, forced a smile, and nod- 
ded acceptance to the Wasp’s invitation. 

He found a place between two of the 
men, and seated himself, while the leader 
ordered ale for the company. As they 
drank to the toast: “Our new comrade,” 
the Wasp leaned forward and whispered in 
Tom’s ear. 

“ Lad, would you like to join the Breth- 
ren?” he asked. 

‘“‘What brethren?” inquired Tom, per- 
plexed; for the only brethren he could 
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think of were those of the cowl, and he had 
no aspirations for the cloister. 

“‘ My comrades and I are of the company 
known as Brethren of the Coast,” continued 
the Wasp, in a still lower tone. “It is of 
them that I speak.” 

Tom’s glance fell dubiously upon the as- 
sembled group. Never had he seen com- 
panions that he fancied less. They seemed 
agreeable enough for the moment, but he 
felt that their good behavior was assumed 
for his benefit. The Wasp surmised the 
trend of Tom’s thought, and, without al- 
lowing him an opportunity to speak, con- 
tinued his questioning. 

“‘ Have you never heard of L’Ollonois?” 
he asked. 

Tom shook his head. 

“L’Ollonois is our commander. A 
Frenchman born, he hates the Spaniard 
worse than we English. Under his flag 
there is fame in plenty and gold for the ask- 
ing. I am gathering a crew to join his fleet, 
and there is still room aboard for a likely 
lad such as yourself. What say you? 
Good food, little work, a tilt with the Don, 
and your purse lined with money—a great 
chance for you, boy!” 

At the thought of fighting the Spaniard, 
England’s natural foe, Tom’s face bright- 
ened. Then he remembered that just at 
present England and Spain were at peace. 
He recalled the seven men whom he had 
seen hanging by the roadside, and shud- 
dered a little. 

“TI do not care for a piratical cruise!” 
he exclaimed. 

The Wasp’s brow darkened. He drew 
a crackling parchment from beneath the 
folds of his cloak, and extended it toward 
the lad. 

“ Look,” he said. “I hold the king’s 
commission! ”’ 

Tom looked, and saw the great seal of 
England. With awe he read the magic 
words: 

CHARLES THE SECOND, by the grace of 
God King of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith, etc., To our trusty 
and well beloved Captain John Middleton, com- 


mander of the ship Willing Mind, or to any other, 
commander for the time being, greeting. 


The youth’s enthusiasm began to kindle. 
If Captain Middleton had the king’s per- 
mission to prey on Spanish commerce, there 
could be no harm in joining the expedition. 
Here was adventure thrusting itself upon 


him. He looked again at the Wasp’s com- 














panions, and they appeared less villainous 
than before. 

John Middleton well knew the unfavor- 
able impression that his sailormen had 
made upon the youth, and with all the skill 
at his command he strove to win Tom’s 
favor. Employing a natural gift of elo- 
quence, he painted a glowing picture of 
that strange group of men, the buccaneers 
of the West Indies. 

He admitted that they were rough and 
uncouth—attributes which he blamed upon 
the harshness of their calling; but he soft- 
ened his admission by dwelling upon their 
acknowledged bravery, their skill with 
sword and pistol, their loyalty to one an- 
other. He pointed out that they were vol- 
untary followers of their captains, and that 
their leaders could be deposed whenever a 
majority of the men demanded a new chief. 
He explained their code of ethics in a man- 
ner to please the fancy of his listener, and 
had little difficulty in bringing Tom to be- 
lieve that their primary motive was war on 
the hated Spaniard. 

He called them the Brethren of the 
Coast, and represented them as a patriotic 
organization banded together to promote 
the welfare of England in the Spanish colo- 
nies. According to him, plunder was only 
incidental. He described L’Ollonois as a 
hater of the Spaniard and as one who held 
the respect of his men by courage and 
ability. He neglected to mention the acts 
of cruelty that had so blighted the career 
of the fierce Frenchman. 

The Wasp saw that his words allured the 
lad, and he made haste to drive them home. 

“ To-night, at the hour of eight, the good 
ship Willing Mind weighs anchor on the 
ebb tide,” he said eagerly. “ What say 
you? Will you be on board?” 

Tom hesitated. His native caution 
warned him against believing all the glow- 
ing words in the Wasp’s invitation. He 
must not leap at the first opportunity that 
presented itself. 

Middleton saw that the youth was delib- 
erating, and allowed him time in which to 
make his decision. Turning to the seamen, 
the captain pointed them out in turn as 
Rolfe, Marlowe, Cox, Henshaw, Paisley, 
and Luscombe. 

“Englishmen all,” he said. ‘ Good men 
and true!” 

Luscombe—he of the ratlike counte- 
nance—impressed Tom as being the most 
intelligent of the lot, also the most un- 
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scrupulous. He acknowledged the Wasp’s 
pointing finger with an evil wink and an 
impudent pull at a scraggly forelock that 
dangled down over his brow from an un- 
kempt mass of tangled hair. The rest with 
one accord accepted Tom as one of them- 
selves, and called for another round of 
drinks, Once more they drank to the toast 
of the Wasp. 

“ L’Ollonois!” he whispered. 

And, with Tom looking on, sorely tempt- 
ed to join them, the men repeated the 
phrase: 

“ Death to all Spaniards!” 


II 


THE rattle of pots and pans afd the odor 
of cooking announced the preparation of 
breakfast, and Tom, for one, was not sorry 
to know that his hunger would soon be ap- 
peased. By this time the taproom was 
filled with men. They crowded at the ta- 
bles, jostling elbows and exchanging curses, 
all the while stamping impatiently as they 
waited for the meal. 

At the table that Tom had abandoned 
when he accepted the Wasp’s invitation, 
eight new arrivals were now seated. They 
were a mixed company, six mulattoes and 
two whites. The older white man, a broad- 
shouldered Scotsman named Rawlinson, 
was a planter from Jamaica, and the black- 
haired youth at his side resembled him so 
closely that their relationship would at 
once be set down as that of father and son. 
In his-ship, the Royal Hope, Rawlinson 
had brought from the West Indies a cargo 
of sugar—the first that had ever been im- 
ported in quantity from the New World. 

For some time he and his son had been 
talking together in low tones, and the sub- 
ject of their conversation was the Wasp. 

“T like not the manner in which yonder 
big fellow seeks to lure the lad into his 
clutches,” the boy was saying to his father. 

Young Rawlinson was a slender youth, 
and could not have been more than eighteen 
or nineteen years of age. His wider ex- 
perience made him look older than Tom, 
although in reality Heylin was the senior 
by two years. 

The white-haired Scot shrugged his 
shoulders at the youth’s remark. He was 
less sympathetic than his son. 

“Let him take care of himself,” he said. 
“ My hands are full watching over my own 
offspring in this foul city!” 

“ But, father, you need men for honest 
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employment as much as that pirate needs 
them for his ill trade. Why not offer him 
a berth with us?” 

The father shook his head. 

“ Meddle not with the Wasp,” he 
warned. “He has an evil.reputation.” 

But the lad was not satisfied. He con- 
trived to push his stool nearer to Tom’s, 
and in a low whisper tried to make Heylin 
realize his danger. 

“ Watch thyself!” he murmured. 

At the moment Tom was absorbed in 
listening to a tale told by one of the mari- 
ners, and he did not hear the warning; but 
it did not escape the keen ears of the Wasp. 
He leaned toward young Rawlinson with 
fury in his eyes, and breathed an obscene 
threat into the boy’s ear. A flush of blood 
suffused the young Scot’s face, and he laid 
hand on the hilt of his rapier. The father 
grasped the son’s elbow, but the youth 
shook off the restraint and drew his sword 
with lightninglike speed. Instantly the 
Wasp leaped to his feet. 

Knowing his son’s skill with the rapier, 
the planter would have felt little fear had 
the boy been pitted against a swordsman 
of ordinary ability; but the strength and 
size of the Wasp, and his reputation as a 
duelist, alarmed the old Scot. He sprang 
from his seat, with the intention of pre- 
venting the threatened encounter; but a 
passage of arms between skilled swordsmen 
offered a pleasing diversion to the guests of 
the tavern, and, before he could act, the 
men, eager to see the duel, had pushed back 
the tables and formed a living ring around 
the Wasp and his youthful adversary. 
Rawlinson sighed in resignation, but drew 
his claymore and stood alert, ready to in- 
terfere should an opportunity offer. 

At the first sign of a brawl, Lombard, 
the innkeeper, rushed forward from his 
place in front of the fire. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” he shouted, 
vainly trying to prevent the encounter. 

Half a dozen strong arms thrust him to 
one side, as the spectators crowded against 
the tables to allow the swordsmen room. 

At the outset the crowd divided itself into 
two factions. Tom, considering himself a 
member of the Wasp’s party, took sides 
with the giant at first; but when he saw 
how unequal was the impending combat, 
his partisanship unconsciously shifted to 
young Rawlinson. 

The first fierce rush of the Wasp cramped 
the youth back against the tables, and he 
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fought entirely on the defensive, parrying 
the big man’s deadly thrusts with quick 
movements of the wrist, impossible for the 
eye to follow. It seemed as if at any mo- 
ment the Wasp’s darting rapier would 
transfix the skillful young Scot, whose 
cheeks were flushed through their tan, and 
whose black eyes sparkled with the excite- 
ment of combat. 

Tom had never seen a real duel, and he 
edged in close to the fighting pair, breath- 
less with interest. There came a lump into 
his throat as he saw the slender lad’s dan- 
ger, and suddenly he found himself hating 
the Wasp with a black and deadly hatred. 
The duel was unfair—a mere boy against 
@ man! 

A murmur of admiration arose as the 
young Scot continued his impenetrable de- 
fense. The Wasp, who had thought to end 
the quarrel in half a dozen quick passes, 
was. angered by his inability to score, and 
continued to press the fighting; but such 
a pace could not long be maintained even 
by one of his powerful physique. After a 
few moments of furious attack, he began 
to slow down. 

To the astonishment of the onlookers, 
the lad began to counter at once. A gleam 
of pride appeared in the old Scot’s. bright 
eyes. as he saw his son take the offensive. 
Young Rawlinson’s lightning thrusts dart- 
ed like an adder’s tongue, and from their 
fury the giant backed away in dread. 

Tom found himself shouting with the 
planter’s men as he witnessed the brilliancy 
of the lad’s attack. Back and still back, 
until he in turn was forced against the 
tables, the Wasp gave ground. Suddenly 
the point of the young Scot’s rapier flashed 
through the big man’s guard, and a fleck 
of blood appeared on the Wasp’s breast. 

A shout from the planters greeted the 
crimson stain, but the wound was a scratch 
only, and, cursing with rage, the giant 
closed in once more. A single spark flashed 
from the steel as the rapiers clashed. The 
two swords seemed to unite in a fierce em- 
brace of exchanging thrusts. 

And then, suddenly, that which the elder 
Rawlinson had feared came to pass. The 
boy’s wrist lacked the strength to withstand 
a sudden wrench of the captain’s arm, and 
his rapier, torn from his fingers, hurtled 
across the width of the room. So great was 
its propulsive force that the slender blade 
passed between two men in the circle and 
stuck point foremost in the wainscoting, 
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where, like a blackbird on a reed, the hilt 
swayed slowly up and down. 

With triumph in his eye and murder in 
his heart, the Wasp leaped on the defense- 
less youth, to spit him like a fowl. Old 
Rawlinson uttered a cry that was almost 
a scream, and sprang forward, but he was 
too far away to foil the cowardly thrust. 
But for Tom, the duel would have had a 
tragic ending. 

More and more, as the fight progressed, 
Tom’s favor had shifted to the side of the 
young Scot.. He had shouted when the 
lad’s sword drew blood, and his heart had 
skipped a beat when young Rawlinson was 
disarmed. Now, as the Wasp rushed mur- 
derously upon his helpless adversary, ‘Tom 
leaped forward. There was no time to 
draw his rapier, but with the sheathed 
weapon he dashed the blow aside. 

At the sudden approach of death the 
Scottish youth’s face had paled, but he did 
not give ground. Rather he presented his 
breast to the thrust. Now, as the danger 
passed, he flashed a look of gratitude at 
Heylin that made Tom thrill with pleasure. 

Enraged at Tom’s interference, the Wasp 
turned upon the lad with his naked rapier. 
Then, thinking better of such an action, he 
sheathed his sword and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. His passion vanished as quickly as 
it had risen. 

His men, however, angered by the sight 
of their leader’s bloud, were eager for re- 
venge. They began to crowd roughly 
against the planter’s followers. Loud words 
passed, and hands were laid to sword hilt 
and cutlass. A general brawl threatened; 
but here the innkeeper interfered. 

“John Middleton,” he shouted, trying 
to make his voice authoritative, “ cease thy 
quarrel, or I will call the watch!” 

The threat was an empty one, for the 
watch would have gone to the other end 
of the city had they suspected a fight in 
the Three Crowns; but it had the effect 
of quelling for a moment the rising blood 
lust that was creeping into the hearts of 
the angry men. Knowing that he had 


Stopped the danger for an instant only, © 


Lombard took advantage of the lull to cry: 

‘ Breakfast, gentlemen!” 

Such was the nature of his guests that 
they forgot their quarrel in the desire to 
Satisfy their hunger. In the manner of 
Wolves the men devoured their food, wash- 
ing it down with copious drafts of old- 
fashioned English ale. There was no sound 
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in the taproom save the clash of knives and 
crockery, the rattle of ale mugs and pewter 
platters. 

Ill 


THE excitement of watching the duel had 
given zest to Tom Heylin’s appetite. He 
ate the coarse food on his platter as if it 
were of the best, scarcely noting that the 
meat lumps in his stew were half cooked 
and salty, or that his bread was soggy with 
moisture. From time to time he glanced 
toward the youth at the next table whose 
spectacular swordsmanship had filled him 
with admiration. 

Young Rawlinson had retrieved his ra- 
pier from the wainscoting, and now sat be- 
side his father, with whom he conversed in 
low tones. Save for the slight flush of ex- 
citement that reddened his cheeks beneath 
their tan, he seemed to have forgotten his 
recent encounter with the Wasp. In re- 
pose, the lad appeared to Tom a mere 
child. His slender figure, graceful but un- 
developed, his jet-black hair, worn longer 
than was usual, gave him an appearance 
that was almost girlish, Tom had never 
seen a handsomer youth. 

The planter, like his son, was tall and 
straight, with a skin darkened by the tropi- 
cal sun, but his shoulders were broader than 
the boy’s, and his hair was snow-white. 
The slight smile that dwelt in the corners 
of his mouth as he bent toward the lad at 
his side was so kindly that it won Tom’s 
heart. He unconsciously contrasted Raw- 
linson with the Wasp, deciding in that mo- 
ment his answer to the giant’s invitation 
without realizing the reasons that drove 
him to his choice. 

At the same instant the leader of the 
Brethren turned away from his empty plat- 
ter, wiping his mouth with the back of his 
hand. 

“ Well, lad, have you decided?” he asked 
in a friendly manner, as if certain of Tom’s 
reply. 

“T have,” answered Tom. 

“* And what is the decision?” 

“TI thank you, but I will not ship with 
you.” ‘ 

A wave of angry blood darkened the 
giant’s face. He had already lowered him- 
self in his own estimation by spending so 
much time in trying to interest this youth 
in his proposition, and to be rebuffed awoke 
his darkest passions. He sprang to his feet, 
kicking away his stool. Partly prepared 
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for the Wasp’s burst of temper, Tom leaped 
back, drawing his sword. 

Still smoldering in the fiery glances that 
passed from time to time between the sea- 
men and the planters, hatred between the 
two factions had grown steadily stronger 
during the progress of the meal. It needed 
only a spark to fan the embers of mutual 
hate into a blaze of conflict. 

The elder Rawlinson, especially, fumed 
at the result of his son’s duel. He smarted 
over the boy’s defeat, regretting that he 
himself had not taken up the quarrel for 
the honor of the family. Out of the corner 
of his eye he had watched the Wasp’s move- 
ments as a cat watches a mouse. Now, 
when the giant leaped up and rushed at 
Tom, the planter sprang from his stool and 
shouldered the Wasp aside. 

Snarling with rage, the buccaneer turned 
on his new adversary. He stood five inches 
taller than the veteran Scot, but the naked 
claymore in the older man’s grasp, and the 
glint of fire in his eye, somewhat curbed 
the Wasp’s impetuosity. He remembered 
the skill of the son, and hesitated to attack 
the father. 

As before, a ring of spectators instantly 
formed around the prospective combatants. 


The Wasp’s eve, hastily traveling the cir- 
cumference of the circle, saw in the eager 
faces of his companions that he would lose 
caste should he attempt to avoid the threat- 
ened encounter. 

Rawlinson’s lip curled scornfully as he 
marked the giant’s hesitation. 


“ What?” he taunted. “Do you fight 
only with children?” 

Stung by the words, the Wasp leaped 
forward, and his rapier struck fire from the 
edge of the Scot’s broad claymore. 

Tom, who considered himself fuily com- 
petent to care for his own quarrels, was ill 
pleased at the planter’s interference, but, 
shouldered aside by eager spectators, he 
was powerless to prevent it. With drawn 
rapier he stood on the inner edge of the 
circle and watched the progress of the fight. 

Rawlinson’s skill and the weight of his 
sword more than offset the long reach of 
the Wasp, and twice his claymore drank of 
the seaman’s blood. Goaded to a reckless 
fury by his wounds, the giant began to 
force the fighting, pressing savagely for- 
ward. At the fierce attack, Rawlinson gave 
ground, and the circle of spectators swayed 
back to allow the swordsmen room. 

A luckless sailor stumbled over a stool 
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that came sliding across the floor from be- 
neath the feet of his companions. He 
pitched forcefully against a dark-skinned 
mulatto — one of Rawlinson’s men — who, 
with neatness and despatch, inserted a long 
knife between two of the seaman’s ribs, 
The thrust was deadly. With a scream of 
mortal agony’ the wretched man staggered 
back against the wall, both hands clutching 
his breast, a crimson stream spurting out 
between his fingers. He swayed unsteadily 
for a moment, and then, his face horribly 
distorted by pain, he collapsed like an 
empty sack on the tiled floor. 

In retaliation, the keen edge of a cutlass 
Slashed deep into the face of the man who 
had struck the knife blow. Some one fired 
a pistol, and in a moment seven deadly com- 
bats were being waged in the narrow spaces 
between the taproom tables. 

Landlord, peddlers, and traders fled at 
the moment the fight became general, leav- 
ing the field clear to the two factions, 
which were evenly divided. Much against 
his will, Tom found himself arrayed on the 
side of the Wasp, being forced to parry the 
furious attack of the mulatto with the 
Spanish broadsword who had singled him 
out at the beginning of the fray. 

Another pistol exploded, and this, to- 
gether with the shouts of the combatants 
and the clangor of steel on steel, like the 
hammering of blacksmiths on a dozen an- 
vils, filled the room with a bedlam of noise. 
The heavy cutlasses of the seamen, glanc- 
ing on the fine steel of rapiers, struck forth 
showers of sparks. A table fell with a 
crash, and from behind this defense two of 
the planter’s men thrust fiercely into the 
faces of the buccaneers. The taproom filled 
with powder smoke, and its acrid fumes 
gave the flavor of hell to the uproar. 

All his life Tom had practiced with the 
rapier. To become a master of fence he 
had fought with buttoned point against any 
and all swordsmen who could be induced 
to devote a moment to his instruction; but 
this was the first time he had ever fought 
with naked sword, and he found it far dif- 
ferent from a practice bout. 

The sight of blood, the smell of gun 
powder, and, above all, an uncontrollable 
impulse to return the stare of the dead sea- 
man’s glazing eyes from the spot where the 
wretch’s body lay crumpled against the 
wall, prevented him from putting forth his 
best skill. Not until a scratch on the shoul- 
der warned him of the seriousness of the 
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affair did he begin to make use of his fenc- 
ing knowledge. Then his wrist stiffened, 
and his rapier suddenly became a thing of 
life. 

The light of victory died out of the mu- 
latto’s eyes as he found himself placed on 
the defensive. Beneath a shower of blows, 
a hurricane of thrusts, he retreated to the 
wall, with Tom’s writhing sword threaten- 
ing every instant to pierce his dark-skinned 
body. A fierce thrust was barely turned, 
and the needle point of Tom’s rapier slashed 
his forearm from wrist to elbow. The mu- 
latto shrieked with pain and dropped his 
sword, crying for mercy. 

With the disarming of his adversary, the 
combat was over as far as Tom was con- 
cerned. He had fought in self-defense, and 
was greatly relieved that the encounter 
with the mulatto had ended without more 
serious result. 

It was plain that Rawlinson had taught 
swordsmanship to his men as well as to his 
son, for the slender swords and the superior 
skill of the planters had worsted the bucca- 
neers. Of the seamen’s party only the lead- 
er himself continued the struggle. The rest, 
with the exception of Tom, had asked and 
received quarter, and now nursed their 
wounds, painfully watching the subjugation 
of the Wasp. Bleeding from half a dozen 
desperate cuts, the chief fought on, but he 
fought a losing fight, which Tom saw could 
not long be continued. Threatened with 
surrender or death, he was saved by an 
interruption. 

The hostelry of the Three Crowns, while 
no worse than most taverns of its day, bore 
an unsavory reputation with the magis- 
trates of Bristol. In the sudden outbreak 
of violence Lombard saw the possible sup- 
pression of his place of business, and, in 
order to put himself on record as having 
done all that he could to keep the peace, 
he fled from the taproom at the beginning 
of the mélée, to inform the watch. Al- 
though none knew better than he the cow- 
ardice of Bristol’s police force, he hoped 
that a display of authority might restore 
order. 

The innkeeper stepped into the narrow, 
ill paved street before the tavern door at 
the same moment that a dozen sailors en- 
tered it from the water front, where a for- 
est of masts and spars outlined itself 
against the gray of the morning sky. The 
sight of Lombard running from the inn was 
enough to inform the group of seamen that 
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something out of the ordinary was afoot. 
As the innkeeper turned away from his 
door and began to flee toward the center 
of the city, the sailors broke into a run, 
racing with their best speed over the uneven 
cobblestones. 

From the tavern doorway, left open by 
Lombard in his flight, came the sounds of 
conflict. The sailors, eager to stand by 
their fellow seamen regardless of the jus- 
tice of the quarrel, burst into the taproom 
just in time to save the Wasp from the 
planter’s claymore. 

In the face of this reénforcement the 
planters were compelied to forego their vic- 
tory. Abandoning their wounded prison- 
ers, they retreated in good order to the 
stairs that led to the sleeping rooms above, 
falling back with reluctance,-for they were 
flushed with success. But for Rawlinson’s 
wise counsel, they would have stood their 
ground and met the Wasp’s new allies with 
defiance. 

At the head of the stairs one of the mu- 
lattoes turned suddenly. From the folds 
of a crimson sash, worn around his waist, 
he snatched a loaded pistol, and, resolved 
to have the last shot, discharged it in the 
general direction of the crowd in the door- 
way. Poor Tom Heylin, standing in the 
line of fire, saw a blinding burst of light. 
Then blackness descended upon him, and 
he knew no more. 


IV 


In the seventeenth century the crown 
of maritime supremacy, long disputed by 
Spain, was gradually becoming more firmly 
fixed upon the fair brow of Britain. The 
little island off the coast of France was 
growing into a giantess upon whose empire 
the sun would never set; and, in the begin- 
nings of her world-wide trade, Bristol, 
standing at the gateway to the western 
ocean, was her bright and morning star. 

Bristol’s commerce was with the ports of 
the seven seas. In her harbor gathered the 
fleets of the world. Crowding her wharves, 
the fishing sloop from the Orkneys bumped 
bows with its Norwegian rival. In her 
roadstead anchored the merchant fleet of 
Portugal. Even Venice, once Queen of the 
Adriatic, but now sinking into maritime ob- 
livion, was there represented by more than 
one stately galleass; but the bulk of her 
trade was with the New World, and British 
vessels, British-manned, formed the mass of 
her shipping. 
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Among the ships in Bristol harbor it 
would have been hard to find a more dis- 
reputable vessel than John Middleton’s 
Willing Mind. She lay at anchor in mid 
Severn, with her bow pointing down the 
broad estuary, and on either side the tide 
water slipped sluggishly past. Where the 
muddy flow touched her hull, a dark line 
encircled the vessel, as if mere contact with 
its timbers caused pollution. More than 
one cargo of crudely tanned hides had rot- 
ted in her hold, and a horrible smell still 
clung to her every part. Her sails had 
been torn and patched, and retorn and re- 
patched, in so many places that it was hard 
to tell where old canvas left off and new 
began. Her spars and rigging hung awry, 
and slackly coiled rope littered her slimy 
deck. She offended the eye and the nose; 
and yet, beneath her veneer of dirt and 
filth, the graceful lines of her build pro- 
claimed to the seaman redeeming qualities 
of speed and stanchness. 

Near at’ hand, swinging lightly at her 
anchor, Rawlinson’s ship, the Royal Hope, 
with white canvas stowed neatly on her 
trim yards, and with decks well scrubbed, 
plainly illustrated the difference between 
the masters of the two vessels. Could Tom 


Heylin have contrasted the ships as he had 
their captains, his choice would have been 


more easily formed. It was well for his 
peace of mind that he was still unconscious 
when the Wasp’s men brought him aboard 
and dumped him, like a bundle of hides, 
through a hatchway into a miserable cor- 
ner of the crowded hold. 

The bullet from the mulatto’s pistol had 
glanced along his skull and made an ugly 
wound, painful, but, with proper care, not 
serious. A strip of coarse cloth did service 
as an improvised bandage around his head, 
but the shock of his fall into the hold had 
jarred it loose, and the wound had started 
to bleed afresh. 

For.an hour Tom lay where he fell, and 
dreamed age-long dreams. He dreamed 
that he was being hanged for piracy, and 
stood in fancy beneath a gibbet, watching 
with fascinated eyes while a noose was ad- 
justed about his throat with the exact nicety 
that would make it pull properly when the 
cart in which he stood was driven out from 
under him. He came to his senses before 
the driver whipped up the horses, but so 
startlingly vivid was the dream that he 
could still feel the rough fiber of the rope 
around his neck. 
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He lifted a trembling hand and touched 
the misplaced bandage, stiff with dried 
blood. An army of rats, which were in- 
vestigating Tom from curiosity, not hunger, 
scampered away as he stirred and awoke. 

His bewildered fancy led him slowly 
from dream to reality. The vision of the 
gibbet gone, he imagined himself still in 
the tavern of the Three Crowns. For a 
moment the intangible darkness filled with 
a confused mass of fighting men, as the 
brawl in the taproom flitted through his 
wandering mind. His temples ached and 
throbbed, preventing him from thinking co- 
herently. He groaned and murmured, in a 
voice that he could barely recognize as his 
own, the old, old exclamation of returning 
consciousness: 

“Where am I?” 

The timbers of the ship gave back no 
reply. He sat up, and the effort redoubled 
the pounding in his brain. He had been 
lying on a pile of moldy canvas sacks that 
had once contained salted beef, and the 
stench of the filthy rags in the foul air of 
the hold nauseated him. Beneath his body 
the planking seemed to move erratically—a 
fact which he at first attributed to his diz- 
ziness. Then, suddenly, the conviction 
swept over him that he was on shipboard 
and at sea. 

A thousand times in the past he had lain 
awake at night, or had daydreamed in the 
fields, visioning the golden future, when he 
would be embarked on some stanch ship. 
Always his dreams had been rosy-hued. Is 
fancy he had enjoyed the calm nights that 
would be his when his dreams were real- 
ized, with the bright stars of the Southern 
Cross, which had been described to him, 
but which he had never seen, shining glori- 
ously overhead. In fancy he had delighted 
in the fresh breeze bringing the salty fra- 
grance of spray to his nostrils. 

In all his daydreaming the sky had been 
a soft blue, the only clouds those banks of 
fleece that foretell fair weather. Not once 
had he imagined darkness as absolute as 
that in which he now found himself. 
Never, in his worst nightmares, had he 
dreamed that a ship could smell like this. 
He felt for his sword. It was gone. 

He grew sick in heart as well as in body, 
and despair, that black phantom of soli- 
tude, almost overwhelmed him. He fought 
to regain the mastery of himself, and strug- 
gled weakly to his feet. His groping hands 
touched the rounding side of the ship. 











Slowly he moved forward, counting the 
vessel’s ribs. Four paces, and he brought 
up against an insurmountable barrier of 
bales and packages. 

He turned at right angles and staggered 
on a few steps more, until his extended fin- 
gers encountered the smooth, round surface 
of a mast. Here the tiers of bales forced 
him to make another abrupt turn. Again 
four paces to a wall of boxes. Another 
sharp angle, and the circuit of his gloomy 
prison was completed. ‘The place could 
not be more than twelve feet square, and as 
far as he could conjecture there was no 
way out. 

He stretched a hand upward, standing 
on tiptoe, but touched nothing. The act 
of reaching up dizzied him, and he dropped 
to his original position upon the pile of 
bagging. As he leaned back on one elbow, 
his shoulder struck against an upright tim- 
ber standing in the exact center of the 
open space where he lay. He _ turned 
quickly, and investigated the obstacle with 
eager fingers. The sense of touch told him 
that he had found a sort of ladder, a rough 
makeshift of wooden crosspieces nailed 
firmly to a single spar. 

Summoning all his strength, Tom drew 
himself upright, and attempted to place a 
foot on the lowest cleat. At the effort his 
head swam with nausea, and bright specks 
of light began to dance before his eyes. He 
sank to his knees, still clasping the ladder 
with both arms. 

Tom’s situation would have caused many 
an older man’s heart to quail. Painfully 
wounded, cramped into dismal quarters in 
the hold of an unknown ship, with the 
frightful odor of rotting leather rank in his 
nostrils, and with seasickness coming on, 
he faced the darkest moment that he had 
ever known. Cowardice resigns to despair. 
Bravery fights on. Tom had lost his 
father’s sword—a loss that was in itself 
dishonor; but youth, his chief asset, re- 
mained. He recalled a saying of his 
mother’s. 

“The only irreparable loss is the loss of 
courage,” she had often told him; and hope 
revived in his breast. 

From the deck above there came to his 
ears the sound of scuffling feet. Then the 
hatch slid back with a harsh grating, and 
a flood of sunshine poured downward, blind- 
ing the prisoner with its sudden glare. 
Loud voices rose in profane altercation. 
There came the sound of a blow, and a fall- 
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ing body swept Tom backward to the pol- 
luted canvas. The hatch closed suddenly, 
and darkness impenetrable settled once 
more over the gloomy hold. 

Darkness, but not silence, for a man’s 
voice, shrill with passion, cursed long and 
fluently. Tom listened in amazement to 
the tirade, for the burst of profanity con- 
tinued until the blasphemer must have been 
black in the face. When the flow of words 
ceased as abruptly as it had begun, Tom 
spoke. 

“What ship is this?” he asked. 

An inarticulate exclamation answered 
Tom’s question. The newcomer was evi- 
dently gasping for breath. 

“What ship?” he repeated at last, when 
he had recovered voice. His tone was some- 
what softer than what he had just been 
using, but its inflection was scornful and 
full of bitterness. ‘‘ What ship? Why, 
you misguided fool, you are in the same 
boat with me, Job Stanton, who thought 
he knew enough of the wiles of these sailor- 
men to keep clear of their clutches! To 
think that I should fall into their hands 
like the veriest bumpkin, such as yourself! 
I saw you carried between them like a sack 
of oats, and truly it is a judgment on me 
that I put forth no hand to offer rescue. 
Did I call you fool? Nay, you are not the 
fool, for you knew no better; but I—I am 
the greatest fool since Jonah!” 

Again he began to curse and to swear. 
When this second storm of profanity blew 
itself out, Tom spoke once more. 

“ But where are we?” he asked. 

Stanton’s look of scorn was wasted on 
the darkness. 

“Where do you think?” he asked. 

“ On some ship,” ventured the lad. 

“On some ship! Ye gods, what an idiot! 
On some ship! Aye, that we are, and like 
to spend many a weary day at the task of 
sailoring ere we see Merry England again. 
We have been jugged, kidnaped, impressed 
by a rascally long-legged fellow that calls 
himself the Wasp. Indeed it is a fitting 
name, for we have been well stung!” 

At mention of the Wasp, Tom bright- 
ened. He recalled the giant’s promises, 
and the situation seemed to clear. 

“TI know the Wasp,” he said. 

‘So do I, lad, and a miserable buccaneer 
he is, too!” 

“* Buccaneer?” queried Tom. 

The term was a new one to him, and 
meant nothing. 
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Stanton uttered an impatient exclama- 
tion. Then, as if the full ignorance of the 
country-bred youth had just dawned on 
him, he went on to explain. 

‘“‘ Buccaneer is the term the French give 
to those fellows in the West Indies who 
cure beef by smoking it over a fire of green 
twigs. Curing beef and selling hides was 
not profitable enough for John Middleton, 
so he turned pirate.” 

“ He is no pirate,” protested Tom. “ He 
has the king’s commission to fight against 
the Spaniards.” 

Stanton laughed a disagreeable laugh. 

“The king’s commission amounts to 
nothing. Why, look you, I’ll wager my 
chances of escape against yours that he 
will attack an English ship as quickly as 
he will a Spaniard, if he thinks there will 
be booty enough, and if the crew do not de- 
fend themselves too well. I have known 
this man for years, and he is the most dis- 
honest trader out of Bristol!” ; 

Tom was convinced that what the stran- 
ger said was true, but he did not like to 
back down too easily. He made one more 
effort to speak a good word in favor of the 
Wasp. 

“ His men are called the Brethren of the 
“ They swear 


Coast,”” argued the youth, 
eternal friendship one to another, and when 
one dies he makes the rest his heirs.” 

“T see that the Wasp has talked to you, 
my lad. He has a smooth tongue, but for 
a handful of coppers he would slit your 


throat, and mine into the bargain. I love 
gold well enough to have joined the Breth- 
ren before this, had I not known that they 
are everything save what their name should 
imply.” 

Tales of the buccaneers were familiar 
enough to Stanton. The exploits of Pierre 
le Grand and Bartholomew Portuguez were 
at his tongue’s end. The facts and the fa- 
bles of L’Ollonois’s career were well known 
to him, and he proceeded to give Tom such 
a picture of the real character of those 
strange and lawless men that the youth 
shuddered at their deeds of blood. 

“ However,” said Stanton, in conclusion, 
“we are with them now, and there is little 
chance of escape. Unless we join their 
ranks and agree to pay them a fat ransom 
from our share of the booty, they will sell 
us like sheep or cut our throats without a 
quiver. A far better fate to be a pirate, 
and earn freedom in a singie cruise, than 
die beneath the knife or sweat out a lifetime 
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under the lash of some dog of a sugar 
planter!” 

Poor Tom, suffering from weakness 
caused by loss of blood, was in no condi- 
tion to argue or decide a question of ethics. 
Stanton’s bloody tale sickened him of the 
sea. All that he longed for was the feel of 
firm ground beneath his feet and the fresh- 
ness of unpolluted air in his nostrils. He 
vowed to himself that, once ashore, he 
would never venture upon the sea again. 

After his elucidation of their predica- 
ment, Stanton fell silent, and Tom, his 
head throbbing with every pulse beat, felt 
no inclination to disturb the quiet of the 
hold. From time to time noises overhead 
came faintly to their ears, but for the most 
part all was still. 

As the day wore on without further in- 
terruption, Tom felt an increasing lassitude 
creep over him. Making no effort to fight 
off his drowsiness, he fell at length into a 
sort of stupor that could hardly be called 
sleep, but which resembled it so closely that 
he had no conception of the flight of time. 
This period of semiconsciousness lasted 
throughout the greater part of the after. 
noon, and he was only faintly aware of his 
surroundings when the hatch was once more 
removed and a supply of food thrown into 
the hold, much as an animal trainer tosses 
the daily ration to his caged lions. 

Had Tom been more fully awake, he 
might have taken note that his companion 
was a man of thirty-five or forty years of 
age, thin, but wiry-framed, with shrewd 
eyes and the pale face of one who spends 
many hours of the day indoors. Selfish 
and sly, a born stool pigeon, Job Stanton 
was already scheming to make use of his 
peculiar talents to the best benefit of him- 
self, and of himself alone; but even he was 
moved to pity the unfortunate condition of 
his comrade in misery. Taking advantage 
of the.moment’s light when the hatch cover 
was removed, he bent over Tom’s fever- 
flushed countenance and adjusted the 
blood-stained bandage that had slipped 
down over his face. 

As the hatch was replaced, Tom stirred 
restlessly. 

“ Water!” he murmured. 

There was a supply of brackish liquid 
with the food that had been thrown down, 
and Stanton tilted the jug to Tom’s parched 
lips. The youth drank, and fell back into 
his stupor. 

Later—how much later he did not know 
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—Tom was aroused by the rattling of 
blocks, hoarse calls of command, and the 
noise of feet scraping on the deck overhead. 
He heard the creaking of anchor chains, 
and felt the freer movement of the ship as 
yards squared away and she headed slowly 
into the stream. A sudden spasm of sea- 
sickness added itself to tue totals of his ills 
as the vessel rolled slightly te the tidal 
swell. In the darkness he heard Stanton 
muttering to himself. The words “ Willing 
Mind,” followed by a snort of disgust, 
reached the youth’s ears. The bitter trav- 
esty of the ship’s name forced itself upon 
him. Willing Mind, indeed! 


Vv 


Hours passed. To Tom it seemed a 
decade since he had seen the light of day. 
Out of the darkness came strange sounds, 
meaningless to his inexperienced ears. The 
scampering of rats, which he had heard at 
first, was succeeded by the swish and splash 
of bilge water as the ship got under way. 
Timbers creaked. Ropes, tightening under 
some sudden strain, protested raspingly. 
The cargo, settling more firmly into place, 
squeaked like a hundred rusty hinges. 

Invisible confusion seemed to emanate 
from all parts of the vessel. Adding to 
Tom’s discomfort, the floor beneath his 
feet took on a pronounced slant. 

And then, suddenly, the hatch slid back. 
This time no welcome sunlight shone down 
into the hold, for it was now dark night; 
but far overhead gleamed a myriad of stars, 
glittering like jewels of promise to Tom’s 
aching eyes. 

A harsh voice called downward: 

“Tumble up here lively, knaves, or I'll 
strip the skin from your backs with this!” 

Although they could not see it, “ this” 
was a length of heavy rope with a knotted 
end. The threat was accompanied by a 
series of well measured blows on the cover 
of the hatchway—blows calculated to strike 
terror into the hearts of the listeners below. 

It needed no admonition to send Stanton 
flying up the cleats, but Tom never knew 
just how he managed to scramble to the 
deck. As his head emerged into the fresh 
air, a rough hand seized the collar of his 
homespun jerkin and hauled him savagely 
through the hatch. A violent shove, ac- 
companied by a blow from the rope’s end, 
sent him sprawling upon the sloping boards. 
A lantern, held aloft by one of a group of 
men that surrounded the hatchway, showed 
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Tom the ratlike features of Luscombe grin- 
ning with pleasure at the result of the 
sailor’s brutality. 

Hot, bursting rage filled the youth’s heart 
at such cruel treatment. He forgot that he 
was unarmed and faint from sickness and 
loss of blood. For a moment he gathered 
his strength, and then, like a wild cat, he 
sprang from the boards and launched him- 
self at Luscombe’s face. 

The sudden attack took the seaman by 
surprise, and he staggered back, dropping 
his rope and losing his footing. But for 
the restraining arm of Stanton, both Tom 
and Luscombe would have fallen down the 
open hatch. As it was, Luscombe’s fall- 
ing body, with Tom on top, struck the deck 
a few inches away. 

The advantage of surprise gave Tom all 
the best of the struggle at first, but his 
failing strength was not equal to the task of 
subduing the ratlike sailor. Besides, Lus- 
combe did not long go without help. As 
the two men rolled over on the slippery 
deck, strong arms plucked the youth from 
his would-be victim, and he found himself 
securely pinioned in the powerful grasp of 
two muscular men. 

Cursing with rage, Luscombe sprang to 
his feet, seized the rope’s end, and began 
to belabor the helpless lad without mercy. 
The vicious blows raised a red welt wher- 
ever they struck, but Tom’s physical en- 
durance had been already strained to such 
a point that he scarcely felt their sting. 
He hung limply in the arms of his captors 
and made no outcry as the knotted cord 
descended thrice on his trembling: body. 

How long this punishment would have 
lasted without interference it is impossible 
to say, for Luscombe’s ungovernable rage 
would doubtless have kept him at it until 
he was forced to pause from pure exhaus- 
tion. At the third blow, however, Watkins, 
the quartermaster of the Willing Mind— 
or, as he would be called on a vessel of 
to-day, the mate—interfered. 

“ That’s enough, Luscombe,” he ordered. 

As the sailor, paying no attention to the 
command, raised his arm for another blow, 
the quartermaster followed up his order 
with a back-handed swing of his closed fist 
that struck Luscombe on the breast and 
sent him sprawling to the deck. 

As the seaman fell, he dropped the rope, 
and his face, flushed with anger, paled sud- 
denly under the glare of the upheld lantern. 
Like a cat he scrambled from the deck, 
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one hand clutching the handle of a long 
knife that protruded from the sash around 
his waist. He hesitated for a moment, with 
vengeful eyes fastened upon the quarter- 
master, and then let his hand drop empty 
to his side. He stooped and recovered the 
rope from the deck at his feet, hiding a 
look of hatred as he did so. 

After the ill quarters of the hold, the 
fresh night air was a tonic to Tom, clear- 
ing his brain and restoring some of his 
strength. The grasp of his captors loosen- 
ing, he looked up with curiosity upon the 
scene about him. 

Under the influence of the land breeze, 
the ship moved briskly on a southerly 
course.. To the eastward Tom could see 
the dark outlines of the shore, and for a 
moment he gazed longingly at the distant 
hills. Crowding on all sail, the Willing 
Mind careened sharply to starboard. In 
the taut rigging the wind sang a song new 
‘to Tom’s ears. Above the deck, the bulg- 
ing canvas showed white, all its imperfec- 
tions lost in the shrouding night. Over- 
head, numberless stars studded the moon- 
less sky. This was far more in accord with 
his dreams of life at sea than the gloomy 
prison of the hold had been. 

By command of the Wasp, the crew were 
gathering about the foremast, and Tom, 
supported by Stanton, moved forward to 
the outskirts of the group. Temporarily 
his fever had departed, leaving him faint 
with only a single spot of color in each 
cheek. Buoyed up by excitement, he for- 
got his bodily discomforts in the interests 
of the moment. 

Beneath the fitful glare of three lanterns 
that swung precariously from the rigging, 
the crew of the Willing Mind made a weird 
picture. One hundred and eighteen men— 
more than three times the number neces- 
sary to man the ship—clustered about the 
foremast and awaited the words of their 
commander. Drawn by the prospects of 
plunder, pickpockets and footpads mingled 
with the ungentlemanly sons of the lesser 
nobility, with ordinary seamen, and with 
buccaneers, to augment the crew of the 
Willing Mind. Some few had sailed with 
the Wasp before, but the majority were 
under his flag for the first time. 

He stood, half leaning against the mast, 
in the center of a group of his most ex- 
perienced seamen, with whom he held coun- 
sel in low tones. The marks of the morn- 
ing’s affray were still visible on his per- 
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son. One arm hung in a sling, and a broad 

bandage across his breast gleamed white 

— the open throat of his homespun 
irt. 

He had discarded his finery of the morn- 
ing, and was dressed more in keeping with 
his position as captain of a privateer. In 
place of his Cavalier hat, with its white 
plume, his head was now covered with a 
black skullcap, close-fitting, and more 
serviceable for a ship’s deck. .Save for the 
authority of his carriage and his greater 
height, he might have been mistaken for a 
member of the crew. 

As he turned to speak to the assembled 
men, Tom saw that he was armed to the 
teeth. Besides the long rapier at his side, 
his belt concealed the barrels of a brace of 
pistols and the blade of a silver-hilted 
knife. In addition to this, which should 
have been armament enough for one man, 
six small pistols, loaded and primed, hung 
suspended from his shoulders by ribbons of 
canvas. 

Such a display of deadly weapons was 
astonishing, but it was also impressive. 
Thus armed, standing a head taller than 
any of his men, the Wasp looked a most 
warlike figure as he leaned against the mast 


and scanned with fiery eyes the faces of 
his motley crew. A respectful silence set- 
tled over the men as their captain began 


to speak. 

“ Brethren,” he commenced, “like 
Drake, we sail to a world where Spanish 
gold is to be had for the taking. In Ja- 
maica, doubloons and pieces of eight are 
as common as are pennies in Bristol. Good 
fortune awaits us. A single galleon, and 
we are rich. One expedition to the coast, 
and we load ourselves with gold and glory. 
Under L’Ollonois, Spanish blood will flow 
like water, to our great fame and the satis- 
faction of King Charles.” 

At mention of their sovereign’s name, a 
shout ascended from the crew. The Wasp 
paused, well pleased at the effect of his 
harangue. 

“ Look!” he continued, pointing theatri- 
cally toward the receding coast line. 
“ Yonder stand the hills of old England. 
While they are still in sight, we must sign 
the compact that shall make us truly 
brethren!” 

Beside the mast stood an upended cask, 
and, as the Wasp spoke the word “ breth- 
ren,” two seamen dragged it beneath the 
fitful light of the swinging lanterns. A 














third sailor appeared from the shadows 
with a horn of ink and a dozen newly 
pointed quills. A fourth, with a courtly 
genuflection that betrayed a knowledge of 
knightly mannerisms, extended to his cap- 
tain a roll of crackling parchment. 

The Wasp accepted the document and 
held it to the light. In his lisping but au- 
thoritative voice he began to read. 

The compact, couched in high-sounding 
phrases, consisted of sixteen articles, and 
provided, or attempted to provide, for all 
contingencies that might arise among the 
so-called Brethren of the Coast. It pro- 
hibited quarrels, forbade the presence of 
women on board the ship, outlined the du- 
ties of officers and men, and provided for a 
fair distribution of the spoils of war. It 
sentenced those who broke its command- 
ments to a stipulated number of blows with 
the lash, to marooning, or, in the most seri- 
ous cases, to the more spectacular punish- 
ment of walking the plank. 

The reading finished, the Wasp placed 
the document upon the head of the cask, 
which he used as a desk, dipped a quill in 
the inkhorn, and, with a flourish, affixed 
his signature to the covenant. The quar- 
termaster, Watkins, stepped forward and 
signed his own name beneath the captain’s. 

One by one, the crew came forward, and 
those that could write inscribed their 
names, or the names that they bore at 
present, below the closely written wording 
of the sixteen articles. The illiterate—and 
they formed by far the larger part of the 
crew—scratched the parchment with rude 
crosses, beside which the quartermaster, 
acting now as clerk, inscribed their names. 

As he stood on the outskirts of the group, 
Tom’s false strength slowly slipped away. 
Long before it came his turn to sign the 
document, his fever returned, and he col- 
lapsed suddenly upon the deck. Stanton, 
attempting to enlist aid for the youth, was 
ordered to keep silence, and the signing 
continued. Last of all to sign, Job con- 
cealed his reluctance under a careless man- 
ner, and wrote his name with his most clerk- 
ly flourish, as if the signing of such a paper 
were an everyday affair to him. 

Then, and then only, was notice taken 
of Tom. Watkins, bending over the lad 
to see if he were shamming, was suddenly 
touched by pity—an emotion that he had 
thought long dead in his hardened heart. 
Tom’s white face recalled to the old buc- 
caneer his own beginning in the pirate 
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trade. As a lad, he, too, had been kidnaped 
out of Bristol. In a softer voice than usual 
he ordered two men to carry Tom down 
into the forecastle. 

The wind freshened, swaying the lanterns 
in the rigging, and threatening at any mo- 
ment to clash them together. Flying spin- 
drift began,to whip slantwise into the faces 
of the crew, as white-crested waves buffeted 
the vessel’s bows. Black water gleamed 
treacherously in the yellow lantern rays, as 
the Willing Mind alternately rode the lift- 
ing swells and buried her nose in the rising 
seas. It was growing uncomfortable on 
deck, and the men began to murmur. The 
Wasp lifted his hand for silence. 

“ Brothers,” he called, “let us drink to 
success!” 

At his words, Watkins stepped forward, 
and with a single blow stove in the head of 
the cask upon which the articles had been 
signed. The cask was half filled with rum, 
and a generous allowance was served to 
each man. Holding aloft his brimming cup, 
the tall captain called the toast. 

“ To L’Ollonois!” he cried. 

“Death to all Spaniards!” came the 
men’s boisterous shout in response. 

The crew scattered quickly to their quar- 
ters, some to the forecastle, others to the 
watch on deck. The Wasp retired to his 
cabin, to nurse his wounds. Watkins, with 
an eye to the threatening gale, shortened 
sail, and the routine of duty settled down 
on the privateer. 


At that very moment, on the coast of 
Nicaragua, the wide open eyes of the pi- 
rate L’Ollonois stared out across the toss- 
ing waters of the Gulf of Mexico, his pallid 
lips parted in a grim mockery of the Breth- 
ren’s recent toast. The chieftain’s bloody 
head was mounted on a pike, and the scat- 
tered ashes of his tortured body mingled 
with the combers that broke ceaselessly 
upon the inhospitable shore. 


VI 


In the forecastle of the Willing Mind a 
single lantern, swaying to the motion of 
the ship, cast its fitful light over the nar- 
row bunks where the members of the crew 
snored and slept. Creeping up from the 
hold, the rank odor of rotting hides min- 
gled here with other smells to give to the 
place an atmosphere that was horribly vile. 

In such squalor the life of Tom Heylin 
would have gone out during the night that 
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followed the signing of the compact, if it 
had not been for Watkins, the quartermas- 
ter. The sight of Tom’s face awoke in the 
veteran buccaneer memories of an almost 
forgotten youth — memories that crowded 
from his mind the scenes of a crime-filled 
life. Pity softened the lines of the old buc- 
caneer’s mouth into the ghost of a tender 
smile. It was a strange angel of mercy 
that descended the forecastle companion- 
way and stood beside Tom’s bunk, watch- 
ing the restless tossing of the fever-stricken 
lad. 

After the fresh air on deck, the foul at- 
mosphere oppressed the quartermaster. He 
placed a rough hand on Tom’s hot, dry 
forehead. The lad moaned. Watkins 
shook his head. He realized that in this 
reeking place Tom’s chances for recovery 
were few. With a rough hand he stirrred 
two men from their slumber, and gave or- 
ders that Tom should be cartted to the 
after cabin of the ship. 

Grumbling unwillingly, the men com- 
plied, and placed the fever-ridden boy in 
the quartermaster’s own berth. Here Wat- 
kins took charge, appointing himself the 
sick lad’s nurse. 

For three days Tom moaned and tossed 
in delirium. The Wasp, faintly amused 
at his quartermaster’s solicitude for the 
welfare of an unknown youth, looked in 
upon the two from time to time, and made 
scornful suggestions relative to the behavior 
of wet nurses in general and Watkins in 
particular—all of which coarse banter Wat- 
kins received without apparent notice. 

On the night of the third day Tom’s life 
hung in the balance. For hours he had 
been talking in delirium, seemingly begging 
for something; but the mate, bending over 
the lad, strove in vain to comprehend his 
unintelligible words. After a time there 
came a moment when the boy grew calmer. 
In a faint whisper, barely audible to the 
listener’s ears, Watkins thought that he 
distinguished two words —“ sword” and 
“ father.” 

From a wooden peg beside the Wasp’s 
bunk Tom’s rapier hung suspended, and 
quickly Watkins secured it. The youth’s 
twitching fingers were opening and closing 
spasmodically, and the quartermaster 
placed the sheathed rapier’s polished hilt 
in the nervous hand. The closing fingers 
tightened on the grip, and remained quiet. 
A fleeting smile stole across the boy’s white 
face, and a sigh escaped his half closed lips. 
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:Like a tired child, he fell into a dreamless 
sleep. ; 
At daybreak, when Tom awoke, his fever 
had departed, leaving him weak, but in 
possession of his faculties. Beside him lay 
his sword, and he smiled with pleasure, for 
he faintly remembered that he had had dif- 
ficulty in its recovery. 

Attempting to lift the rapier, he was sur- 
prised at its weight. It seemed to have 
grown heavy during the night. He tried 
to sit up, but dizziness overwhelmed him, 
and he fell back on the bunk, closing his 
eyes. A harsh voice roused him. 

“ Feeling better, lad?” 

Watkins’s nursing had made its impres- 
sion upon Tom’s subconscious mind, and, 
looking up into the fierce face that bent 
above him, he was not in the least repelled 
by its unprepossessing aspect. He smiled 
with friendliness into the quartermaster’s 
bearded visage, and murmured a_ weak 
reply. 

Tom’s recovery was rapid. His youth- 
ful strength returned quickly, and, sword in 
hand, he was ready to face the world once 
more. 

And now there began for Tom an in- 
teresting if not particularly happy period. 
Life on the Willing Mind had settled into 
a regular routine during his time of sick- 
ness. In knowledge of his new duties, 
therefore, Tom found himself far behind 
other newcomers who had boarded the ship 
as ignorant as he; but the vessel was over- 
manned, and the work was light. In a few 
days he was sufficiently familiar with his 
new tasks to be assigned to the quartermas- 
ter’s watch, and to take his place as a regu- 
lar member of the crew. 

His companions, whom he had expected 
to dislike and fear, he found to be after all 
very human individuals, coarser in their 
speech than he would have liked, less fas- 
tidious than he in the matter of personal 
cleanliness, but nevertheless with hopes and 
ambitions which, in the last analysis, were 
very similar to his own. 

At first Tom’s appetite suffered because 
of the quality of rations served on the priva- 
teer. Before the days of canned goods, 
beans and salt pork were the principal food 
staples of the sea, and he soon sickened of 
the monotonous diet. Then, too, the Will- 
ing Mind, having been a carrier of hides, 
was overrun with a particularly disgusting 
species of worm, which, besides inhabiting 
all parts of the vessel, dwelt more especially 














in the ship’s stores. Nauseated more than 
once, Tom learned to look before he ate. 

In addition to the worms, rats and ver- 
min infested the ship; but disease, which 
one would have thought impossible to ex- 
clude under such conditions, was practical- 
ly nonexistent. With the exception of 
scurvy, which only appeared late in the 
voyage, and which the crew accepted as a 
matter of course—a malady to be rid of 
soon as they reached Jand—there was no 
sickness on the Willing Mind. 

Watkins’s treatment of Tom during his 
sickness had given the youth an impression 
that the quartermaster took a kindly in- 
terest in him; but after his recovery no 
such interest was apparent. Like the cap- 
tain, the quartermaster held himself aloof 
from the men. Officers and crew had no 
interest in common, save the sailing of the 
ship and the hope for plunder. The de- 
mocracy that Tom had looked for—because 
of the covenant which all but he had signed 
—did not in reality exist. 

The Wasp was absolute master of the 
vessel, exercising his authority by ordering 
a flogging for the most trivial breach of 
the ship’s discipline. On such occasions 
Luscombe, chosen by the captain to apply 
the lash, was in his glory. He delighted 
in causing pain, never easing the force of 
his blows, even when the victim was one of 
his own mates with whom he had been most 
friendly. 

Among the Brethren practice with the 
sword was a favorite occupation, and in 
this exercise Tom joined with delight. At 
straight fence he more than held his own 
against the best swordsmen of the ship, but 
with the cutlass at close quarters, where 
cut and slash alternated with quick thrusts, 
he was outclassed. The bouts were fought 
with blunted weapons, but the buccaneers 
fought fiercely, and wounds were frequent. 
Tom’s skin was broken more than once as 
the result of too eager participation in such 
play. 

On one occasion he crossed swords with 
Luscombe, and by a sharp attack brought 
the ratlike buccaneer to his knees. Since 
the rope’s end episode, Tom had been in 
Luscombe’s ill favor, and this public hu- 
miliation only succeeded in deepening the 
mans ill will. The evil glitter in his eye 
as he scrambled to his feet warned the 
youth to be on his guard. 

Next to the cutlass, the pistol was the 
most popular weapon among the Brethren. 
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Hitherto Tom had looked upon this as the 
tool of cowards, classing it in his mind 
with the knife and the bludgeon, fit only 
for highwaymen and assassins; but as he 
made its acquaintance among the bucca- 
neers, the weapon gained favor in his sight. 
Ashamed of his ill success in shooting at a 
mark, he practiced marksmanship whenever 
the opportunity offered, and as the days 
passed he was pleased to note a steady im- 
provement in his skill 

‘Nearly all the crew carried one or two 
pistols, but the Wasp’s display of eight sur- 
passed them all. At first Tom considered 
this show as mere braggadocio; but one 
day, when the captain condescended to 
show his skill, the youth’s opinion changed. 

On the day in question Luscombe had 
been practicing knife-throwing. On the lee 
bulwark of the ship he had erected a board 
marked off in circles, like an archet’s target. 
From a distance of eight paces—all that 
the build of the vessel would allow—he had 
thrown six knives with such good aim that 
they all clustered closely in the center of 
the target. The Wasp, who had been 
standing on the after deck, an interested 
spectator of Luscombe’s exhibition, stepped 
down into the waist of the ship, looked to 
the priming of his pistols, and, lifting them 
in turn, fired six shots in quick succession. 
At each report a knife disappeared from 
the target, glittered for an instant in the 
sunshine beyond the rail, and then hurtled 
into the sea. 

Thirteen days out of Bristol the Willing 
Mind sighted, low down on the southwest- 
ern horizon, a distant sail. As befitted her 
character, the privateer altered her course 
half a point, in the hope of overtaking the 
strange ship; but throughout the day the 
unknown vessel kept her lead, hull down 
on the far horizon. Shortly before night- 
fall a faint haze rose slowly out of the west, 
and, spreading over the surface of the 
water, blotted out all view of the distant 
quarry. 

With the apprdach of darkness the breeze 
freshened into a gale that sang ominously 
through the taut cordage. At dusk the 
quartermaster, with an eye to safety, or- 
dered all hands aloft to shorten sail. 

On board the overmanned vessel this 
order applied only to the seamen. Tom, 
loitering near the foremast, watched them 
double-reef the heavy sails, in silent appre- 
ciation of their skill. Keeping an eye on 
the gathering blackness ahead, he was un- 
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aware of a dim form that skulked in the 
shadows behind him until a whirling ob- 
ject brushed his throat and a long knife 
buried its point, with a sharp thud, in the 
mast near his head. 

He whirled like a flash, but everywhere 
the seamen, their work finished, were slid- 
ing from the rigging to the deck, and in the 
momentary confusion he could see no one 
to suspect. He turned again to the mast, 
and, with a hand that trembled slightly, 
drew the knife from the wood. As he did 
so, he noted the vibratory quiver of the 
haft, which told as plainly as words the 
vindictive strength with which the blade 
had been thrown. 

Tom’s suspicions turned to Luscombe as 
the would-be assassin, but there was no dis- 
tinguishing mark upon the knife to identify 
him as its owner, and wisely the youth held 
his peace. Nevertheless, thereafter he kept 
a watchful eye upon the goings and comings 
of the ratlike seaman. 

In three days the storm blew itself out 
and was succeeded by calm weather, irk- 
some to the Wasp and equally so to his 
men. Time dragged. The buccaneers grew 
ugly. To occupy their minds, the captain 
instigated practice with the boarding pike; 
but this was dangerous play at best, and 
under the existing conditions severe wounds 
resulted. 

The calm lasted for a week, and then, 
out of the east, a fair breeze sprang up. 
Once more the Willing Mind ran before the 
wind. Gladdened by the song of the gale 
as it hummed in the stays, the temper of 
the Brethren improved. 

The character of Job Stanton, with whom 
Tom, because of the similarity of their mis- 
fortunes, had hoped to find a bond of sym- 
pathy, remained an enigma. With the cap- 
tain Job had become a favorite, spending 
hours in the Wasp’s cabin. When jealously 
questioned by the buccaneers as to the na- 
ture of his conferences with their leader, 
he would smile pleasantly and reply that 
he was keeping the log. This answer satis- 
fied Tom, but some of the Brethren scorn- 
fully shook their heads, knowing that John 
Middleton was fully qualified to keep the 
log himself. : 

Job attempted to ingratiate himself into 
the men’s hearts by a show of friendliness, 
and by promises of generosity when he 
should receive his share of the prospective 
plunder; but he only succeeded in disgust- 
ing Tom Heylin, who might have been his 
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friend, without in any way gaining favor 
with the crew. 

Thirty-five days on the water, and now 
every morning the Brethren were eagerly 
scanning the western horizon for the first 
sight of land. According to the quarter- 
master’s reckoning, they were in the track 
of Columbus and in the direct line of Span- 
ish trade. 

On the thirty-seventh day the lodkout 
saw floating vegetation—a sure sign of the 
proximity of land. On the morning of the 
thirty-eighth day, while night hesitated be- 
fore the rush of coming dawn in that faint 
light that precedes the leaping of the tropi- 
cal sun from the ocean’s bed, a loud hail 
awoke the ship. 

“* Sail, ho!” shouted the lookout. 

At the same instant the sudden burst of 
glorious day revealed to the eyes of the 
watch on deck a large ship off the starboard 
bow, proceeding across their quarter only a 
scant half mile away. 


VII 


At sight of the strange vessel, which was 
deeply laden, and was moving sluggishly 
in the light breeze, a shout of fierce antici- 
pation rose from the privateer’s deck. To 
the practiced eye there was no mistaking 
the stranger for anything but a Spanish 
galleon homeward bound. Even Tom, un- 
familiar with the lines of shipping, marked 
the outlandish slant of the strange ship’s 
yards and her queer, high stern, like that 
of a Chinese junk. 

On board the galleon all was activity. 

Her course, which would have taken her 
across the bows of the Willing Mind, was 
shifted at right angles. For a moment her 
sails hung limply, and then, suddenly, they 
filled on the new tack. She was in full 
flight. 
At the first hail of the lookout, the Wasp 
appeared on deck, as if by magic. His tall 
form raced forward, and sharp orders fell 
from his lips—orders that boded ill for the 
Spanish ship. 

Then Tom saw the result of the weeks 
of discipline. Automatically the bucca- 
neers took their stations. Boarding pikes 
passed from hand to hand. Pistols were 
loaded and primed. Cutlass and rapier 
flashed in the sunlight, and sinister sounds 
of steel whispered in the morning air. Eng- 
land’s Great Union flag streamed to the 
masthead, and broke open like a ball of 
fire in the rays of the rising sun. 
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In answer to the challenge, a second 
British ensign whipped out above the gal- 
leon’s snowy sails. From the buccaneers 
a shout of derision greeted this dbvious sub- 
terfuge on the part of their quarry. 

“ No Englishmen ever sailed a ship with 
the cut of that one!” muttered the Wasp, 
with a harsh laugh. 

In the bow of the Willing Mind a group 
of seamen unlashed a dingy tarpaulin, dis- 
closing to view a brass bound cannon. From 
the galley Watkins appeared, waving a slow 
match into a glow. 

“Don’t sink her!” warned the Wasp. 

In shifting her course, the galleon had 
lost headway, and now not more than two 
hundred yards separated the two vessels. 
At such a distance she offered a fair mark. 

Watkins, over the dispart sight, aimed 
long and carefully. From the cannon’s 
mouth burst a fan of white smoke, followed 
by a sudden deafening report. The Will- 
ing Mind trembled from stem to stern as 
the gun leaped back like a maddened beast 
against its lashings. The smoke, blown by 
the breeze, shut out for an instant all view 
of the Spaniard; then, dissolving like mist, 
the smoke cloud vanished. 

To the disappointment of the Brethren 
and the discomfiture of the gunner, the gal- 
leon seemed to have suffered no damage. 
The Wasp’s brow wreathed itself with a 
black scowl. Hurriedly the gun crew made 
haste to reload. 

The sight of the British ensign still flying 
from the galleon’s peak nettled the pirate 
chieftain. He turned to Luscombe, who 
stood at his side and whispered: 

“Give her the Roger!” 

Luscombe nodded and made haste to 
obey. A square of black leaped skyward 
and fluttered in the breeze beside the cross 
of St. George. A cheer from the crew 
greeted the appearance of the flag of L’Ol- 
lonois, but Tom’s heart sank. Beneath the 
British ensign he was ready to give his 
heart’s blood, but the black flag chilled and 
shamed him. 

Aboard the Spaniard, however, efforts to 
crowd on sail redoubled. The somber em- 
blem waving like a crow’s wing from the 
privateer’s masthead told the crew of the 
galleon what to expect if they were cap- 
tured, and they labored accordingly. 

But now the cannon flared again. A 
wild yell swept across the water to the 
doomed ship as a shower of splinters spat- 
tered from the galleon’s mainmast. Like 
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a stately pine stricken by the woodman’s 
ax, the tall spar crashed by the board, car- 
rying the foremast with it in a hopeless 
tangle of rope and canvas. Flight was out 
of the question now. With only a desul- 
tory attempt to clear away the wreckage, 
the crew of the galleon made ready for a 
stubborn defense. 

As the distance between the two ships 
lessened, a significant silence descended 
upon the buccaneers. Their fierce eyes ap- 
praised the galleon. Their eager minds 
were already at work dividing the spoil. 

In the excitement of the moment Tom 
forgot the dread flag that waved ominously 
overhead. With the rest of the boarding 
party he hugged the rail, clutching his un- 
familiar half-pike doubtfully, and almost 
resolving to cast it aside and to depend 
entirely upon his rapier. Under the nerv- 
ous strain his muscles tightened until they 
pained him, and his nostrils quivered like 
those of a thoroughbred stallion about to 
enter battle. 

Watkins had abandoned his cannon and 
taken his post at the helm, to guide the 
privateer’s course. In a wide arc the Will- 
ing Mind bore down upon the galleon. 
There came a splintering crash and the 
grinding rasp of oaken timbers as the ves- 
sels fouled. With a wild shout the bucca- 
neers leaped upward for the overhanging 
bulwarks of the treasure ship. 

The sloping sides of the Spaniard checked 
the rush of the pirate crew for an instant 
only. Everywhere the Brethren scaled the 
bulwarks like swarming bees. A volley of 
pistol bullets and musket balls tore through 
them, but so poor was the Spanish marks- 
manship that the fusillade did little dam- 
age, even at such close quarters. From the 
throats of the Spaniards issued supplica- 
tions to the Virgin and appeals to the saints. 
Yells of ferocity, shouts of “St. George!” 
and “L’Ollonois!” sacrilegiously mingling, 
answered them. Above the cries rose the 
clash of steel and the fierce sounds of dead- 
ly conflict. 

Tom, unconsciously dropping his board- 
ing pike at the last moment, leaped with 
the rest for the Spaniard’s rail. Instinctive- 
ly, by a quick movement of his nimble 
body, he avoided the downward thrust of 
a Spanish pike and gained the galleon’s 
deck. The next instant he had drawn his 
rapier and was warding off the fierce as- 
sault of a tall, steel-corseleted Spaniard. 

Tom had never fought against defensive 
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armor before, and for a time his hands 
were full. Twice he thought that his swift 
thrusts had gone home, but his rapier 
glanced from his adversary’s polished 
breastplate, disconcerting his attack, and 
both times the Spaniard’s following lunge 
almost caught Tom off his guard. Bewil- 
dered, the youth gave ground. 

Foremost in the fray, the tall figure of 
the Wasp led the assault. With a heavy 
cutlass, which he had chosen as better fit- 
ted to the work at hand than the more 
graceful rapier, he laid about him with a 
giant strength that beat down the Spanish 
broadswords as if they were willow wands. 
Overcome by the fury of the attack, out- 
numbered two to one, the defenders fell 
back across the deck, leaving Tom and his 
tall Spaniard alone on their side of the 
ship. 

Where the two fought a man had fallen, 
and the dark stain of his blood sullied the 
galleon’s deck. As Tom retreated, he in- 
advertently stepped into the crimson pool. 
He slipped, and dropped to one knee. 

The Spaniard thrust with triumph. His 
long blade darted at Tom like a crossbow 
bolt. Momentarily helpless, the youth saw 
that he would be unable to avoid the blow. 


In anticipation he felt the sharp steel enter 
his flesh. Fast as the sword moved, it 
seemed to his suddenly heightened percep- 


tion to be standing still. He closed his 
eyes. The quillons of the hilt thudded 
against his breastbone, driving him back 
against the rail, and a sharp pain made him 
open his eyes. 

By all the laws of chance the Spaniard’s 
rapier should have thrust Tom through and 
through, but a strange chance had saved 
him. From the deck of the Willing Mind, 
Watkins had watched the progress of the 
struggle for the galleon, He had marked 
Tom’s inexperienced attack upon the cor- 
seleted Spaniard. Twice he had lifted his 
loaded pistol to shoot, but each time the 
youth was in the line of fire. 

When Tom slipped, the quartermaster’s 
opportunity came, and he fired. He was 
less proficient in marksmanship than the 
Wasp, and his bullet went astray. He had 
aimed at the Spaniard’s throat, just above 
the steel corselet, but the speeding missile 
found a different target, snapping the man’s 
rapier close to the hilt. The jagged rem- 
nant of the blade barely punctured the skin 
on Tom’s breast. 

“Santa Maria!” ejaculated the astourid- 
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ed Spaniard, staring stupidly at his useless 
rapier. 

Recovering quickly from the surprise of 
his miraculous deliverance, Tom sprang to 
his feet. Expecting instant death, the 
Spaniard let fall his broken weapon and 
crossed himself devoutly; but it was not in 
Tom’s nature to take his adversary’s life 
in cold blood. Satisfied that he himself 
had escaped alive, Tom lowered his rapier 
point, letting his gaze stray to the other 
side of the deck, where the carnage still 
continued. 

Clustering about the stump of the gal- 
leon’s mainmast, the survivors of the Span- 
ish crew fought on against hopeless odds, 
Knowing that quarter would not be given, 
they did not ask it. Their fight had been 
one of desperation. They had had to win 
or die, and in most cases they had died. 
Tom’s heart filled with pity at the slaughter 
of brave men. 

Intent on the fighting, no one had ob- 
served that the galleon’s deck, which had 
at first been high above that of the priva- 
teer, had gradually settled until now it was 
below the rail of the Willing Mind. Wat- 
kins was the first to note the fact, and on 
the instant he shouted a warning. At the 
hail, the Wasp looked back, and compre- 
hended at once that the galleon was sink- 
ing. No doubt the falling masts had loos- 
ened the ship’s timbers, and she was going 
down rapidly. 

A frightful torrent of curses poured from 
the Wasp’s lips as he saw his rich prize 
about to slip literally through his fingers. 

In the hold the cargo shifted suddenly, 
and the galleon rolled away from the Will- 
ing Mind. A wild scramble for safety be- 
gan. Back over the side came the pirate 
crew, swearing in disappointment. As the 
distance between the two vessels was short, 
all who returned made the leap in safety; 
but two of the Brethren, severely wounded, 
could only drag themselves to the galleon’s 
rail and beg for help. 

Then occurred one of those instances of 
useless cruelty that so marred the struggles 
for supremacy between Spaniard and Eng- 
lishman in the early days of their coloniza- 
tion of the New World. As the wounded 
buccaneers called to their comrades, the 
galleon’s survivors rushed upon them and 
thrust them savagely to death. -A yell for 
vengeance greeted the act, and the Wasp 
had difficulty in preventing his men from 
swarming back to the Spaniard’s deck. 
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Lower and lower settled the doomed gal- 
leon. The remnants of her crew gathered 
about one of their number, who seemed to 
be exhorting them. An arm was raised 
above the group, and a silver crucifix 
gleamed in the sunlight. As if this were 
the signal for which she had been waiting, 
the treasure ship lifted her stern high in 
the air and plunged like a plummet into 
the depths. Where she vanished, a whirl- 
ing vortex of greenish water marked her 
grave. 

After a few moments a spar floated to 
the surface. A human face, white as wax, 
eddied into view, circled for a moment, 
and then was gone. 


VIII 


A sprrit black as the pirate flag brooded 
over the Willing Mind. Twelve of the 
Brethren had been lost in the morning’s 
battle, and as many more had wounds that 
festered in the heat of the tropical sun. 
For the most part the wounded men bore 
their pain in silence. When now and then 
the silence was broken by a torrent of fu- 
tile curses, it was disappointment rather 
than suffering that caused the outburst of 
profanity. 

Even the proximity of land could not 
compensate the buccaneers for the loss of 
the galleon. Throughout the day the 
Wasp, as morose as his men, alternately 
sulked in his cabin and paced the deck in 
sullen rage. 

At nightfall came the long-expected hail: 

“Land, ho!” 

It stirred the Brethren from their ugly 
mood into one somewhat more cheerful. 
Tom, eagerly searching the far horizon, 
marked the faint haze lying low in the west. 
His hopes, shattered by the tragedy of the 
morning, revived. Called to identify the 
distant shore, Watkins named it as one of 
the Caicos group; but darkness shut down 
before identification could be certain. 

Tom’s watch on deck began at midnight. 
To his nostrils came the warm fragrance of 
earth, the delicate perfume of flowers. 
Overhead gleamed the-stars of the tropics, 
constellations not yet entirely familiar to 
his eyes. This was adventure more in 
keeping with past dreams. In the beauty 
of the night he forgot for a time the bloody 
scenes of the morning. 

In the seclusion of his cabin, the Wasp 
held counsel with his quartermaster. Over 
a rude chart — his own handiwork — Wat- 


kins attempted to point out the privateer’s 
position. 

“Tf this isle be Caicos, or even Grand 
Turk, there will be water and fresh fruit,” - 
he said. ‘“ The scurvy is bad,” he added, 
as the Wasp scowled at his remark. 

“ But the breeze is fair,” the captain said, 
after a pause. “If your reckoning prove 
true, three days or less will find us within 
sight of Jamaica.” 

“ Jamaica!” exclaimed the quartermas- 
ter. “ But L’Ollonois—” 

“ L’Ollonois should be at Tortuga,” in- 
terrupted the Wasp. “I know that, but 
before I join him I have a score to settle 
with a planter in Jamaica — that fellow 
Rawlinson.” 

Watkins saw the plan now. Private re- 
venge was the driving power behind the 
Wasp’s desire to reach Jamaica. The 
quartermaster expostulated once more. 

“Can you depend on the crew?” he 
asked. “ There is little spoil to be gained 
from a sugar planter.” 

“Sail the ship,” snapped the Wasp. 
“Leave the men to me!” 


Daybreak found the privateer flying be- 
fore a freshening breeze. To leeward, at 
a distance of about two miles, rose a small 
island, verdure-clad to the water’s edge, 
where a line of tumbling surf gleamed like 
silver in the sunlight. A shout of delight 
greeted the appearance of land. 

The Wasp, at the helm, smiled into his 
beard and shifted the privateer’s course, 
bringing her parallel to the shore. Half 
an hour passed, and it became apparent to 
the crew that their leader did not intend to 
anchor here. From the lips of the group 
on deck a murmur arose, sullen, almost 
threatening. The Wasp shook his head. 

“Water bad here!” he shouted. 

The murmuring ceased, but as the day 
wore on, and the Brethren found oppor- 
tunity to compare notes with those of their 
number who had been in the West Indies 
before, the chieftain’s statement aroused 
comment. Rolfe, a swarthy buccaneer with 
huge gold earrings, voiced the opinion of 
the majority of the Brethren when he re- 
marked, after a long discussion: 

“We'll make Tortuga to-morrow. The 
Wasp is anxious to join L’Ollonois.” 

But it was evening of the second day be- 
fore the Willing Mind sighted in the south- 
west the Blue Mountains of Jamaica. 
Through the Windward Passage, within 
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sight of the shore of Hispaniola, the mur- 
murs of the Brethren had deepened into 
sullen threatening, veiled as yet, but not 
without certain menace. Like a hawk the 
Wasp watched his crew, waiting for an op- 
portunity to make an example of some of- 
fender; but no opportunity came, and now, 
with the coast of Jamaica in sight, harmony 
was restored. 

At daybreak the privateer was close in- 
shore, with the lofty hills of the fertile isle 
shadowing its course. For an hour the 
Willing Mind skirted the coast, at a dis- 
tance that spoke well of the quartermaster’s 
knowledge of the waters. Flowers, vivid 
in their coloring, mingled with the deep 
green of foliage that grew to the water’s 
edge. Stately palms, rising a hundred feet 
above their lesser neighbors, waved their 
crests like monarchs of the forest jungle. 
In the distance towered the Blue Moun- 
tains, a regal background for the “— of 
luxurious vegetation. 

About mid forenoon the pirate ship 
rounded a green promontory and. slipped 
into a wide lagoon. A beach of silver sand 
bordered the water’s edge, and beyond this 
a gentle slope led upward to a clump of 
palms. The slope had been cleared of vege- 
tation, and a well-defined path marked its 
center. At the palm cluster the jungle be- 
gan again, effectually hiding any habita- 
tion that might lie beyond. Only the path 
and the clearing indicated the handiwork 
of man. 

“No sign of the Hope,” remarked Wat- 
kins to his captain. 

The Wasp scowled his disappointment. 

“ She sails faster than we do. She should 
be here before us,” was his only comment. 

The ship cast anchor and swung slowly 
to her chain as the crew made slovenly 
work of furling the sails. Empty casks ap- 
peared like magic from the hold. A boyish 
enthusiasm took possession of the Breth- 
ren. They crowded about the Wasp, beg- 
ging permission to be the first ashore. 

Two boatloads made the first trip, tak- 
ing the men who were suffering most from 
the scurvy. Watkins remained in charge 
of the ship, and quelled the protests of 
those who were left behind by the promise 
that all should have their turn before the 
Willing Mind quitted the lagoon. 

The two boats raced to the beach, and 
a shout reached the ears of the watchers 
on the privateer as the keel of the winner 


grated on the sand. The second boat was 
e 
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only an instant behind, and both crews 
waded ashore almost together. For a time 
they capered like schoolboys, rolling in the 
sand, running and dancing on the beach, 
Tom, from the rail of the Willing Mind, 
watched them enviously. 

After a few moments the Wasp called his 
party together and warned them against 
straying. Thus cautioned, he dismissed 
them, and they soon scattered into the jun- 
gle, foraging for fruit. While the men 
romped in the thicket, the water casks, tem- 
porarily forgotten, rolled sluggishly on the 
gentle swell that broke in miniature waves 
upon the beach. 

The Wasp and Luscombe, together with 
Stanton, who had attached himself as a 
sort of body servant to the captain, lingered 
behind the rest, conversing in earnest tones. 
Tom, watching the trio, was filled with dis- 
gust for the intriguing Job, who seemed to 
have forgotten his hatred for the Wasp, so 
violently expressed when he first came 
aboard the Willing Mind. 

Had Tom been able to overhear the con- 
versation of the three men, his disgust 
would have deepened. 

“T must find some one to tell us the 
whereabouts of Rawlinson and his ship,” 
the Wasp was saying. 

“Where is the plantation, captain?” 
asked Stanton. 

“On the plateau beyond those tall 
palms,” answered the Wasp, pointing with 
his finger. 

“ It should be easy to capture one of the 
niggers,” suggested Stanton. 

The chieftain nodded. 

“A good thought,” he said. 

In accordance with the suggestion, the 
trio started slowly forward along a path 
which the Wasp designated as likely to lead 
them to the plantation. Contrary to ex- 
pectation, the plateau did not begin at the 
palm cluster. Instead, the path continued 
upward, no longer in the center of a clear- 
ing, but banked on either hand by a wall 
of tropical jungle. The air became heavy 
with the fragrance of blossoming plant life. 
The hum of myriad insects, the buzz of 
pollen-laden bees, together with the sweet 
notes of a solitary song bird, contrasted 
pleasantly with the discordant cries of 
raven and wild parrots. 

The path twisted, but led steadily up- 
ward. Once the three Brethren paused be- 
side a bubbling spring, and quenched their 
thirst with the sweetest water that they had 
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tasted since leaving Bristol. Then, climb- 
ing again, the jungle began to thin out. 
Tall palms took the place of mangrove and 
palmetto. 

At a spot where the path divided, Lus- 
combe, who led the trio, plunged suddenly 
into the thicket. There came the sound of 
a struggle, and the beginning of a cry, 
throttled instantly. Before his startled 
comrades reaiized what had happened, the 
seaman reappeared, dragging by the throat 
a struggling negro. 

“Ts this what you want?” demanded 
Luscombe in triumph, shaking his prisoner 
until the unfortunate captive’s teeth chat- 
tered like castanets. 

The Wasp drew a pistol and thrust its 
muzzle against the negro’s ribs. The black 
stopped struggling, and his eyes rolled in 
terror. The Wasp asked a question in 
Spanish. Luscombe removed his throttling 
hand from the negro’s throat, to allow him 
to reply, but the frightened prisoner could 
only shake his head negatively. 

Then Luscombe spoke in English, and 
the trembling black’s face lighted with 
hope. 

“Ye-es, massa, dis Marse Rawlinson’s 
place,” he said. 

‘“‘ Where is Rawlinson, you black rascal?” 
demanded the Wasp fiercely, emphasizing 
his question by jamming the pistol muzzle 
more tightly against the negro’s ribs. 

“‘ He—he done gone, sah. He done gone 
to Spanish Town.” 

The prisoner’s kinky hair threatened to 
uncurl as he stammered his reply. 

“Who’s up there at the house, nigger? 
Who’s he left in charge? Where’s his 
boy?” 

Each question was punctuated by a poke 
of the pistol, and the captive’s words tum- 
bled over themselves in his eagerness to an- 
swer quickly. 

“Marse Rawlinson, sah. He’s up to de 
house.” 

“You black liar!” roared the Wasp. 
“You said he had gone to Spanish Town!” 

“He am—he am,” eagerly expostulated 
the prisoner. ‘‘ Dis Marse Rawlinson am 
young Marse Rawlinson. Old marse, he 
gone. Dis chile tole trufe, sah!” 

“Aha! So young Rawlinson is at the 
plantation, is he?” 

The negro nodded his head, and the 
chieftain’s face lighted with satisfaction. 

“Look here, nigger!” he said. ‘“ How 
many men you got up there at the house?” 


“ Bout thirty, sah.” 

“ Black boys?” 

“ Mostly, sah, mostly.” 

The Wasp replaced his pistol in his belt, 
and the captive breathed more freely; but 
his terror returned as Luscombe drew a 
knife from his sash. 

“ Shall I kill him now?” asked the buc- 
caneer in unemotional tones. 

“No,” replied the Wasp indifferently. 
“ Bring him along.” 

The captain turned, to lead the way back 
to the ship. The negro’s teeth were chat- 
tering with fright, but he managed to voice 
a protest against the Wasp’s command. 

“Ah can’t go, marse,” he asserted. 
“ Ah’m workin’ to-day.” 

“ Never mind your work,” growled Lus- 
combe. “ Just come along, or I’ll slit your 
black throat!” 

With this threat hanging over him, the 
poor black made haste to obey. 

On the beach, the Brethren were at work 
filling the water casks. Another boatload 
of buccaneers came ashore to assist at the 
loading, and by mid afternoon a fresh 
water supply was safely stored in the hold 
of the privateer. During the day every 
member of the crew had an opportunity to 
stretch his legs on shore. 

While the loading of the casks went on, 
the Wasp elicited some startling informa- 
tion from his prisoner. No longer threat- 
ened with immediate death, the negro 
talked volubly, imparting to the Brethren 
the gossip of the island and recent happen- 
ings among the buccaneers. The story of 
L’Ollonois’s horrible death chilled his lis- 
teners; his account of the rise of Henry 
Morgan restored their enthusiasm. 

Morgan’s name was not unknown to the 
veterans. They recalled him as a young 
and brilliant lieutenant of the pirate Mans- 
velt. Morgan’s capture of Puerto del Prin- 
cipe, as told by the negro captive, thrilled 
the Brethren. 

“ Cap’n Morgan don’t eat Spaniards, like 
L’Ollonois,” said the prisoner. ‘“ He makes 
them pay a ransom.” 

Soon the crew were all eagerness to saif 
at once and join the new leader, an English- 
man like themselves, who was, according to 
the negro, already preparing another ex- 
pedition of greater scope and with more 
prospects of plunder than any previous 
cruise had ever offered; but the Wasp was 
not yet ready. The men’s proposal that 
the Willing Mind should sail for. the ren- 
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dezvous at once, he hushed with the promise 
that they should start at daybreak. 


IX 


At dusk a mysterious activity com- 
menced on board the privateer. In groups 
of three and four, about twenty of the 
Brethren were called to the cabin for se- 
cret conference with the Wasp. Emerging 
from their consultation with the chieftain, 
these chosen few maintained a verbal si- 
lence as to the nature of the discussion, but 
their acts were more illuminating. 

Luscombe, exercising an ingenuity 
worthy of a better cause, manufactured out 
of twisted flax soaked in tallow, a score or 
more of fairly serviceable torches. The 
rest of the conspirators reloaded and re- 
primed their pistols. Such secrecy was no 
secrecy at all, and soon it became noised 
throughout the ship that the Wasp con- 
templated a midnight attack on the sugar 
plantation. 

To Tom, the fact that he was not se- 
lected to make one of the raiding party 
came with relief. He had no desire to par- 
ticipate in a murderous foray against help- 
less blacks, who were, as far as he could 
ascertain from the rumors current among 
the Brethren, the human chattels of a 
Scotsman loyal to the king; but the rest of 
the crew were less scrupulous. Those who 
were to be left behind considered them- 
selves unfairly treated. In little groups 
about the deck, or in the seclusion of the 
forecastle, they commented jealously upon 
the muster roll of the attacking party. 

Rolfe, who considered himself one of the 
elect, because he had sailed with the Wasp 
before, was especially disgruntled at being 
left behind. With some success he attempt- 
ed to stir up sedition among his comrades; 
but all of them feared the Wasp, and about 
an hour before midnight, when the chosen 
twenty pulled ashore, nothing in the way 
of a hostile demonstration was attempted. 

Standing by the rail of the ship, Tom 
watched the phosphorescent ripple of the 
oar blades as the boat receded across the 
surface of the lagoon. His thoughts were 
on the island, whence came the fragrance of 
ripening fruit, the sweet smell of flowers. 
A hand grasping his arm startled him. 

“What think you of the Wasp, lad?” 

The voice was that of Rolfe, who had ap- 
proached with catlike tread. 

Before replying, Tom considered the 
man and his question. He remembered 
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Rolfe as a member of the Wasp’s party on 
that morning in the tavern, when he first 
met with the Brethren, but this was the 
first time the buccaneer had attempted to 
become friendly. He wondered what mo- 
tive lay behind the question. Diplomacy 


might have dictated an evasive answer, but 
He gave an 


Tom was never diplomatic. 
honest reply. 

“T like him none too well.” 

“Nor I,” agreed Rolfe. ‘ He has not 
kept the compact. We should be seeking 
Morgan, not helping the Wasp to a private 
revenge.” 

The buccaneer paused, awaiting a com- 
ment. As Tom kept silent, however, he 
began again. 

“TI should have been chosen for this 
raid,” he said. “I fought against the 
planter. So did you, for that matter; but 
he could not take you. You were the cause 
of it all.” 

Tom realized that Rolfe’s words referred 
to the brawl in the Three Crowns, but it as- 
tonished him to have the responsibility for 
the disturbance placed upon his shoulders. 

“TI was the cause?” he questioned. 

“Why not? Young Rawlinson befriend- 
ed you against the captain. ’Twas plain 
enough. He saw you listening to the Wasp, 
and tried to warn you against him; and 
then they fought. You saw them fight.” 

“ But I did not know they were fighting 
about me.” 

“ Well, ’tis true; and now we have come 
four hundred miles out of our course be- 
cause the Wasp must settle a score against 
a miserable planter and his son!” 

“Ts this planter that the Wasp means 
to attack the same who fought against him 
in the tavern?” 

“Who else?” 

But Tom did not answer. His mind was 
busy with conjecture. 

“ There are some who think there should 
be a new captain, and there are some who 
have selected me,” continued Rolfe. “ How 
does that choice suit you?” 

In the darkness Tom smiled. So Rolfe 
aspired to captain the Brethren! But Tom 
was more interested in the seaman’s expla- 
nation of the duel in the Three Crowns 
than in his ambition for leadership. 

“T will think over what you have said,” 
he answered, after a momentary pause. 

“ And keep your tongue between your 
teeth,” warned Rolfe, moving away across 
the deck. 















Left alone, Tom’s mind was busy. He 
had never dreamed that the young planter’s 
fight with the Wasp had been in his behalf. 
Rolfe’s information threw a different light 
upon the whole tavern affair. It became 
plain to Tom that he owed a debt of grati- 
tude to the Scottish planter’s son. 

He glanced toward the shore, where the 
boat of the landing party had already 
grounded upon the beach. Suddenly he 
made a decision. He unbelted his rapier, 
and placed the leather-scabbarded blade 
between his teeth. Nimbly he climbed the 
ship’s rail and lowered himself over the 
side, and with only a slight splash he 
dropped into the water. 

Using an easy breast stroke, he struck 
out for the beach. A strong swimmer, he 
had no doubt of his ability to reach the 
shore. The water caressed his skin, cooling 
his body. But for the sword between his 
teeth, the swim would have been a delight. 

As his moving arms disturbed the placid 
surface of the lagoon, he became aware of 
the same phosphorescent ripple about him 
that had marked the play of the boat’s oars. 
He was alarmed lest the telltale glow should 
be noticed from the ship; but fortune fa- 
vored him, and he reached the shore with- 
out detection. 

As his feet encountered the slope of the 
beach, he stood upright and removed the 
rapier from between his aching jaws. He 
paused for a moment on the sands, and 
glanced back at the Willing Mind. The 
vessel rode at anchor, without lights, and 
only her spars and cobwebbed rigging, 
black against a starry background, betrayed 
her presence in the lagoon. 

The shore was deserted, and, save for 
the noises of night life, no sounds came 
from the jungle; but Tom knew that some- 
where in the thicket twenty buccaneers 
were creeping forward to assault the hid- 
den plantation. Turning toward the in- 
terior of the island—where, in the distance, 
the Blue Mountains stood motionless 
against the starlit sky—he began to climb 
the slope. Despite the jungle blackness, 
the path, walled in on either hand by the 
dense thicket, was easy to follow. 

The buccaneers with the Wasp were all 
picked men. All had seen service against 
the Spaniard. Memories of more than one 
Spanish ambuscade made them approach 
the plantation with caution. Their wary 
advance, conducted in single file, was so 
slow that Tom, hastening in their footsteps, 
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nearly stumbled upon the rearmost before 
the leaders deployed upon the plateau. 

Warned in time, the youth paused, and 
then, following at a distance, became him- 
self the rearguard of the column. As the 
seaman ahead joined his comrades, and was 
tallied by the Wasp, Tom stopped, await- 
ing the next action of the Brethren. 

A wide plain, fairly distinct in the half 
light of the tropic stars, stretched beyond 
the edge of the jungle, where the group of 
buccaneers clustered to await the further 
orders of their leader. Slave cabins, squat 
shapes in the darkness, bordered the clear- 
ing. Across the fields, barely discernible 
where it nestled against the opposite slope, 
loomed the larger bulk of the planter’s 
home. The cabins were dark, mere shadows 
upon the plain. Beyond the deserted fields 
the hacienda crouched close to the moun- 
tain wall, lifeless and indistinct. 

The silence of the plateau did not de- 
ceive the Wasp. He knew that his coming 
had been foreseen. The appearance of the 
Willing Mind in the lagoon, and the ac- 
tivities of the buccaneers ashore, would 
have warned the young Scot of probable 
hostilities, even without the kidnaping of 
the slave to confirm suspicion. Unques- 


_ tionably the youthful planter was aware 


of the presence of the buccaneers upon the 
plateau. : 
It was conceivable that young Rawlinso 
had withdrawn his men to the shelter of the 
jungle, in which case it would be out of the 
question to attempt pursuit; but it was the 
Wasp’s shrewd theory that the Scotsman’s 
spirit would not tolerate flight. If the buc- 


-~caneer captain had judged the youth right- 


ly, the lad would defend his father’s prop- 
erty to the last. 

Lifting one of his pistols, the pirate chief- 
tain fired a random shot at the dark shape 
of the nearest cabin. There came no an- 
swering reply. Disappointed, the Wasp 
forgot caution and stepped boldly out into 
the dim starlight of the clearing. Instant- 
ly from one of the cabins a musket shot 
rang out, and a ball sang past the chief- 
tain’s head. 

With a grim smile he dodged back into 
the thicket. He was right—young Rawlin- 
son was prepared to resist his attack. 

Had the planter himself been on hand, 
with his mulattoes, the Wasp’s plan would 
have been more pretentious. Instead of 
twenty men, he would have brought to the 
attack the entire force of the Willing Mind; 
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but, relying upon the information he had 
extracted from his prisoner, twenty chosen 
buccaneers had seemed to him a force 
amply strong enough to overcome the re- 
sistance of thirty negro slaves. 

Quick orders passed from the Wasp to 
his men. Spreading out like skirmishers, 
the Brethren began to creep forward from 
the shelter of the thicket. Tom, watching 
their advance, was surprised to note how 
quickly they melted from his sight, losing 
themselves like Indians in the thin cover 
afforded by the plateau. 

Never had he felt more helpless. With 
drawn rapier, he stood at the edge of the 
clearing, and found himself utterly power- 
less to do anything that would assist the 
defense of the young man who had be- 
friended him in the tavern of the Three 
Crowns. 

For a time nothing happened upon the 
plateau. Strain his eyes as he would, Tom 
could detect no movement. Then, sudden- 
ly, a muffled pistol shot reached his ears. 
Undiscovered, Luscombe had gained the 
nearest cabin. Thrusting the muzzle of his 
pistol into the tinderlike material of the 
— roof, the buccaneer had 

red. 


Ignited by the burning powder, the dry 
straw flamed up like a torch. The blaze 
mounted across the slanting roof, instant- 
ly illuminating the entire surface of the 
plateau. 

In the light of the burning cabin, advance 


by stealth was no longer possible. With 
one accord the buccaneers sprang to their 
feet and charged upon the cabins with a 
ferocious yell. A scattering volley greeted 
their rush. The frightened negroes, firing 
without aim, succeeded only in spattering 
the surrounding thicket with a shower of 
wasted lead. 

From the blazing cabin, six of the de- 
fenders fled in terror. Like sheep the rest 
joined them, running madly for the shelter 
of the distant hills. Without having fired 
a shot, the buccaneers suddenly found 
themselves masters of the plateau. 

Out of the darkness appeared sudden 
tongues of flame, as the first of Luscombe’s 
torches, kindled at the burning cabin, com- 
municated its blaze from brand to brand. 
Led by the Wasp, the Brethren began their 
march across the plain, firing the cabins as 
they advanced. 

Confident that in the excitement he 
would be mistaken for one of the attacking 
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party, Tom slipped from the shelter and 
followed after, sword in hand. 


X 
In the glare of the burning cabins the 
planter’s home stood boldly outlined against 
the dark background of the hills. Ad- 


mirably situated on a slight knoll that com- 
manded the approach from the plateau, the 


hacienda overlooked the entire plantation, | 


A compact building of a single story, 
with a wide veranda extending entirely 
around it, the dwelling was strongly built. 
Properly defended, it might have withstood 
the buccaneers’ attack. Now, as they ap- 
proached, it crouched before them, black 
and silent, apparently deserted. 

At two rods’ distance the Wasp halted 
his men. His hail was answered almost in- 
stantly by an echo from the mountain 
slope—an echo so startlingly clear that it 
seemed for an instant that some one within 
the hacienda had mocked him. He shouted 
again, and again the repetition of his own 
voice was his only reply. He cursed and 
strode forward. The Brethren followed. 

At the edge of the veranda he paused 
again. There was a vague menace about 
the squat dwelling that disconcerted him. 
Its absolute silence was alarming. Behind 
him he could hear the loud breathing of his 
men, a minor accompaniment to the distant 
roar of the flames that devoured the slave 
quarters. 

With an effort he shook off his feeling of 
alarm, and stepped up on the veranda. In 
a single stride he crossed to the hacienda 
door, the Brethren following at his heels. 
With the butt of a pistol he hammered 
loudly against the portal. The panels 
cracked beneath the blow. Once more he 
thundered with the pistol butt, and then, 
with a savage kick, he drove the barrier in- 
ward. Like wolves the hangdog crew 
poured across the threshold. 

The glare of Luscombe’s torches fell upon 
the interior of the hacienda with an omi- 
nous light, revealing to the searching gaze 
of the buccaneers a home of cheerful sim- 
plicity. No lavish wealth had been squan- 
dered to decorate the square living room 
where the Brethren stood, but nevertheless 
an air of comfort pervaded it to the far- 
thest corner. 

Mats of woven rushes covered the floor. 
A low couch, draped with a robe of native 
manufacture, hugged the wall opposite the 
door. On a table in the center of the room 
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stood a thiee-branched candlestick of 
silver. 

The candlestick, a desirable piece of 
plunder, attracted the cupidity of the buc- 
caneers. With its seizure the pillage be- 
gan. At a wave of permission from the 
Wasp, the Brethren scattered through the 
house. Following the tread of their heavy 
feet came the crash of breaking furniture, 
scuffing sounds, shouts, laughter, curses. 
There was the sharp report of a pistol shot 
as the Wasp fired into a tall cupboard, with 
the hope that his random bullet might find 
a mark in the body of some wretch hiding 
within. Cutlasses were thrust savagely be- 
neath the beds. Doors shattered under the 
blows of sword hilt and pistol butt. 

Tom, who had lingered on the veranda, 
turned away, sick at heart. He had hoped 
to be of service to the young Scot. Instead, 
he found himself helplessly watching the 
sack of the planter’s home. 

By this time the blazing cabins were roar- 
ing furnaces, mere shells of fire. Their 
light illumined the whole plateau. In the 
glare the peaceful plantation resembled an 
inferno. Sorrowfully Tom marked the 
progress of destruction. The slave quar- 
ters were doomed. 

“How soon will the fiends fire the ha- 
cienda?” he thought. 

He turned sadly toward the beach. Since 
he had failed in his mission, he had best 
look to his own welfare by attempting to 
regain the Willing Mind unobserved. 

Before him a narrow path led into the 
thicket. Without thinking that there 
might be other pathways to and from the 
plateau than the one he had previously 
followed, he strode blindly into the com- 
parative darkness of the dense shrubbery. 
Within three rods the path turned sudden- 
ly to the left. The beach lay to the right, 
and Tom knew that he was on the wrong 
trail. He paused. 

From the path ahead he heard voices. 
Listening, he distinguished the frightened 
tones of a negro’s voice and harsher ac- 
cents which he recognized at once as be- 
longing to Luscombe. He suddenly remem- 
bered that he had observed the ratlike sea- 
man among the Brethren in the hacienda. 
What meaning lay behind his presence here 
in the jungle? 

Tom meant to find out. He stole silent- 
ly forward between the dark mangrove 
walls, rounded a bend in the path, and 
paused. Before him, distinct in the yellow 
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flare of a high-held torch, Luscombe bent 
over the body of a negro, who lay prostrate 
on the ground. The black was a very old 
man. A crown of snow-white hair sur- 
mounted his face, which was ashen gray 
in the torchlight. 

As Tom paused, trying to grasp the 
meaning of the scene, Luscombe spoke. 

“ Get up, you dog!” he ordered. 

The old man attempted to comply. He 
half raised himself upon one elbow, and, 
as he did so, Tom saw that he was crip- 
pled. His right leg, shorter than the left, 
was deformed and useless, 

- The buccaneer was grasping a stout 
cudgel, which he had used as a cane. Tom 
sensed what was about to happen, and gath- 
ered his muscles to spring forward; but 
before he could move, Luscombe struck 
the old man a terrible blow in the chest. 
Then, his lust for cruelty satisfied, he 
turned and strode on down the path. 

Tom followed at his heels, pausing be- 
side the negro only long enough to satisfy 
himself that he could do nothing to alleviate 
the old man’s suffering. The black was in- 
capable of speech, cowering against the 
ground, where he whimpered like a bruised 
animal. Mentally Tom chalked another 
score against the pirate’s account. 

The path turned again, and beyond Lus- 
combe’s torch a fixed light gleamed from 
the thicket. The seaman paused, extin- 
guishing his flare by grinding it beneath 
his heel. Tom, straining his eyes to peer 
ahead, made out a small cabin that termi-. 
nated the pathway. From the door, slight- 
ly ajar, came the ray of light that had at- 
tracted his attention. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Luscombe 
again stole forward. At the cabin door he 
halted, and looked within. Tom, lingering 
in the background, was consumed with cu- 
riosity. He was convinced that Luscombe 
had discovered the hiding place of the 
planter’s son. His heart beat rapidly with 
excitement. He drew his sword. 

At the same instant Luscombe stepped 
back, fumbling in the sash about his waist. 
There came the sound of the cocking of a 
pistol. As Tom sprang from the thicket, 
Luscombe pushed the door wide open and 
stepped into the cabin. Two pistol shots 
followed in quick succession. 

The buccaneer staggered back from the 
doorway, tripped, and fell heavily to the 
path. With difficulty he regained his feet 
and began to walk erratically round and 
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round. His shoulders sagged, and his head 
hung upon his breast as if bowed by age. 
A gurgling sound issued from between his 
parted lips. 

The ghastly walk ended abruptly. Lus- 
combe stumbled suddenly to his knees, 
drooped forward like a withering plant, fell 
head first to the ground, and lay still. Tom 
knew that he was dead. 

Beyond the body of the buccaneer the 
cabin door stood wide. Ignoring the corpse 
at his feet, Tom approached and peered 
within. Through a mist of powder smoke 
he saw a bare-walled room, its floor the 
bare, brown earth. A cot, a stool, and a 
low table were the only furnishings. Three 
lighted candles stood in a row at the table’s 
edge. 

On the cot, half raising her gaunt form 
from the pillow, an aged negress stared out 
through the open door. Her eyes, deep- 
sunken in her emaciated face, gleamed like 
live coals in the candlelight. Her skin was 
the color of lead; her forehead glistened 
with sweat. Tom recalled tales of African 
voodoo women that he had heard on ship- 
board, and he shuddered involuntarily. 

The negress was speaking in an unintel- 
ligible jargon, and, as she spoke, she point- 
ed in his direction. It seemed incredible 
that she could see out into the darkness 
where he stood, but she suddenly crooked 
her finger, beckoning. 

Drawn by an irresistible influence, Tom 
stepped forward into the room. A youth 
who had been standing beside the cot 
turned suddenly to face him, and Tom 
recognized the planter’s son. 

The young Scot was clothed as Tom had 
seen him last —in satin coat and velvet 
doublet; but in some intangible manner he 
seemed changed—older, perhaps, and more 
mature. His face, paler than Tom remem- 
bered it, showed traces of recent tears, and 
a frill of lace at the throat accentuated its 


. whiteness. 


Young Rawlinson stood with his left 
foot slightly advanced, his left arm out- 
flung, and his rapier poised in readiness for 
either attack or defense. In the candle- 
light the sword glittered like polished silver. 

The unconscious grace of the youth’s at- 
titude awoke in Tom’s mind memories of 
his own mother. In the outlines of the form 
that faced him he fancied that he saw the 
figure of a woman. His thoughts raced 
back to the tavern of the Three Crowns. 
He recalled how he had been thrilled by 
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the lad’s look of gratitude after he had 
saved him from the rapier of the W: 
The realization swept over him that the 
planter’s child was not a son, but a daugh- 
ter in boy’s clothing. In the two months 
that had elapsed since the affair in the tav- 
ern she had reached an age where her sex 
could no longer be concealed by the habili- 
ments of masculine attire. 

Tom lifted his eyes to the face opposite 
his own, and found confirmation of his dis- 
covery there. From throat to forehead a 
blush swept over the girl’s face. 

Suddenly embarrassed, Tom _ became 
aware of his disheveled appearance. With 
his garments wrinkled and wet, and his 
hair disordered by his swim, he knew that 
he presented a sorry figure. There was no 
reason why the planter’s daughter should 
not class him with the rest of the pirate 
crew. She had received Luscombe with a 
bullet. A rapier thrust was the least that 
Tom could expect. 

He was mistaken, however, for the girl 
smiled faintly at his confusion, and lowered 
her sword point. Evidently she recognized 
him as a friend. He sheathed his rapier, 
therefore, and bowed low in his best Cava- 
lier manner. 

From the cot the negress spoke again, 
still in the language that Tom did not un- 
derstand. One word was distinguishable 
from the jargon—the girl’s name, “ Anne.” 
The planter’s daughter dropped to her 
knees beside the bed, and, with one arm 
encircling the old woman’s neck, partly 
raised her head from the pillow. ‘Tom’s 
fears of voodocism vanished as he marked 
the friendly relation that existed between 
Anne and the negress, and when the latter 
again beckoned for him to approach he 
obeyed without hesitation. 

The old woman’s eyes, more brilliant 
than ever, sought his own, seeming to 
search his very soul. With a quick mo- 
tion she seized his hand, and, before he 
could foresee her intention, she had placed 
Anne’s soft fingers in his grasp. The mean- 
ing of the act was unmistakable. She was 
placing the planter’s daughter in his care. 

Thrilled by the warm clasp of the girl’s 
fingers, Tom’s blood quickened in his veins. 
His confusion increased. He wished to de- 
clare himself by accepting the responsi- 
bility of the negress’s charge in words of 
such eloquence that there would be no 
doubt in his hearers’ minds of the sincerity 
of his intentions; but his tongue refused to 
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function. He could only press the soft fin- 
gers reassuringly. 

The glitter died out of the old woman’s 
eyes. ‘They filmed suddenly. She opened 
her mouth to speak, but no words came 
forth. Instead, her jaws remained fixed. 
Her body went suddenly 
limp, and she fell back on the cot, dead. 

Anne slipped her hand from Tom’s grasp 
and began to stroke the black face on the 
pillow. After a time of silence, broken 
only by the sputtering of one of the can- 
dies, the girl raised her tear-stained face 
and looked up at Tom. 

“She was my mammy,” she said, “ my 
only mother since my own mother died.” 

Tom nodded in sympathy. There was 
a lump in his throat, and he could not trust 
himself to speak. 

“She told me that you were a friend,” 
continued Anne, rising from the ground 
and brushing away the traces of her tears. 

“How could she know that?” asked 
Tom, surprised into finding his tongue at 
last. 

“She knew many things. She told me 
of you before ever I saw you in Bristol. 
She told me that I should see you again 
to-night.” 


Afterward, Tom was to speculate upon . 


the blush that accompanied Anne’s words, 
but at the moment he was too much bewil- 
dered to do more than stand in astonish- 
ment at her simple statement. The girl 
spoke as one might speak of any casual 
fact that came beneath one’s notice, with- 
out seeming to regard the negress’s gift of 
prophecy as in any way startling. 

“‘ Some have called her a witch, but they 
did not know her as I did.” 

“ And she told you that I would be here 
to-night?” 

Anne nodded. 

“She said that before daybreak three 
men would enter that door. The first I 
shot.” Anne shuddered at the remem- 
brance, and her eyes dropped to the floor 
at her feet, where Tom for the first time 
saw her discarded pistol. ‘The second 
was you. You saw that I recognized you 
as a friend?” 

Tom shook his head affirmatively. He 
was still bewildered. 

“And the third?” he asked, as Anne 
hesitated. 

From the path outside the door came the 


sound of footsteps, and the huge form of 


a man loomed in the doorway. The can- 
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dlelight gleamed on the steel of his naked 
rapier. It was the Wasp. 

The pirate chieftain paused, surveying 
the scene before him. His sharp eyes made 
the same discovery that Tom had made, 
and they filled suddenly with fire. 

“ Very pretty!” he sneered, and stepped 
forward into the room. 

Tom’s rapier leaped from its scabbard. 
The Wasp paused and shot a menacing look 
at the young man. 

“Do you want to hang from the yard- 
arm?” he threatened. 

From beyond the door came the sound 
of running feet. Torches gleamed from the 
thicket. The Brethren, having paused be- 
hind their leader only long enough to fire 
the hacienda, were now at his heels. 

“ Quickly!” cried Tom, lifting his sword 
point, with the intention of driving the 
Wasp back and escaping through the open 
door while the way was yet clear. 

“It is useless,” said Anne. 

A group of faces gathered in the door- 
way. The Wasp turned to his men. His 
eyes gleamed with triumph. 

“A prize!” he shouted, pointing at 
Anne. 

Tom burned with rage. But for the 
girl’s restraining hand on his arm, he would 
have thrown himself on the cutlasses of the 
buccaneers. 

“Your sword, boy!” demanded the 
Wasp, taking a stride nearer. 

For answer, Tom sheathed it and folded 
his arms. A flush of anger glowed in the 
chieftain’s face. 

“Remember the yardarm!” he threat- 
ened. “Seize him!” he added, turning to 
his. men. 

The Brethren crowded into the cabin, 
and rough hands were laid on Tom’s shoul- 
ders. But for thoughts.«of Anne, he’ would 
have died on the seamen’s cutlasses; but 
then his friendship would be of no avail. 
Alive, there was still hope that he might 
be of service. 

“To the ship!” ordered the Wasp, and 
led the way out through the open door. 
Beside the body of Luscombe he paused. 
“‘ Who is responsible for this?” he demand- 
ed, stirring the corpse with the toe of his 
boot. 

“TI am!” Anne answered boldly. “TI 
shot him!” 

The Wasp bent a look of vindictiveness 
upon the girl. In the glare of the torches 
his scowl was full of menace. 
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“The score against you is heavy,” he 
said, after a moment; ‘“ but the payment 
that I shall demand will suffice,” he added 
significantly. 

In silence the procession began its march 
back to the plateau. 


XI 


Tue tops of the Blue Mountains were 
tipped with gold as the buccaneers emerged 
from the thicket, and a moment later the 
abrupt dawn of a new day bathed the 
plateau with light. Where the slave cabins 
had stood, pale wisps and spirals of smoke 
rose like columns of dust in the morning 
air. Charred timbers littered the ground. 
Here and there fire-ravaged corner posts 
stood like black skeletons, to mark the site 
of the negro homes. 

Beyond the cabins, the stouter walls of 
the hacienda still blazed, although its roof 
had long since fallen in. Anne’s face paled 
as she saw the ruins, but she would not give 
pleasure to the Wasp by allowing him to 
see her grief. 

Without pausing at the plantation, the 
pirate chief led the way back to the beach 
and the ship. He was well satisfied with 
the result of the night’s expedition. A re- 


venge far beyond what he had contem- 
plated had fallen to his hand. The old 
Scottish planter’s son was in reality a 


daughter! The Wasp smiled with evil 
satisfaction. 

Less pleased than their leader, the rest 
of the Brethren marched in moody silence. 
Their plunder was hardly worth the trou- 
ble that they had expended in obtaining it. 
The excitement of burning a hacienda and 
a few cabins was pleasurable but profitless. 
Without booty, the buccaneers felt that 
they had been deprived of their just due. 
The Wasp was not living up to the spirit 
of the compact. 

Tom followed in Anne’s footsteps, his 
mind troubled by conflicting emotions. He 
regretted that he had not forced the issue 
back there in the cabin, where he could 
have sold his life gloriously against over- 
whelming odds. Now he faced the pros- 
pect of walking the plank, or the equal- 
ly unpleasant alternative of hanging at the 
yardarm; for he well knew that the cap- 
tain fully intended to carry his threat to 
execution. 

His hand stole to his sword belt, and 
tightened on the hilt of his rapier. There 
was comfort in its touch. He was thankful 
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that the Wasp had not insisted upon its 
surrender. — 

From the jungle the Brethren emerged 
upon the cleared slope that led downward 
to the beach. The morning was brilliant 
and already warm, with the promise of 
great heat before midday. From _ the 
thicket came the buzz of insects, and the 
air was filled with the song of a thousand 
birds. 

With the warmth and the sunshine, and 
the cheering sounds of bird life, Tom's 
courage revived. He looked down across 
the slope to the lagoon, where the Willing 
Mind swung broadside to the beach, lazily 
tugging at her anchor chain. Then he 
blinked his eyes in astonishment. Beyond 
the tall palms of the promontory that 
formed the outer barrier of the harbor 
where the privateer lay, he saw the ‘top- 
masts and skysails of a fleet of ships. The 
strange vessels moved slowly under the in- 
fluence of the light breeze, but even as he 
watched, the bow of the foremost appeared 
at the lagoon’s entrance. 

The Wasp shouted an order, and began 
to run down the slope. The Brethren fol- 
lowed like sheep, and for a moment Tom 
hoped that in the confusion he and his fel- 
low prisoner might be overlooked. The 
cold touch of a pistol muzzle pressed 
against his neck warned him that he was 
mistaken, and he quickened his pace. 

On reaching the boat, the confusion in- 
creased as the buccaneers crowded aboard; 
but the prisoners’ guard was efficient, and 
Tom and Anne found themselves herded 
into the bow, out of the way of the oars- 
men. The Wasp shoved off, and sprang 
in the last of all. Standing in the stern 
sheets, he drove the rowers to a frenzy. 
The water boiled under the boat’s bow, 
and the stout blades of the oars bent like 
marsh grass as the men‘ settled down to 
their work. 

By this time the foremost of the strange 
vessels had rounded to and let go her 
anchor. She swung broadside to the shore, 
and from her ports the mouths of a dozen 
cannon frowned upon the Willing Mind. 
A hail echoed across the water, and was 
answered by the watch on the privateer. 
A ball of bunting leaped up the stranger’s 
halyards, and the red cross of St. George 
broke suddenly from her masthead. A 
small boat appeared from beneath her coun- 
= and moved swiftly toward the Willing 

ind. 
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Anne and Tom knelt side by side im the 


bow of the Wasp’s boat, anxiously await-- 


ing the outcome of events. As the two row- 
boats approached the privateer, it became 
apparent that the Wasp would reach his 
ship first. A slight trace of disappointment 
showed in Anne’s face. ~ 

“T had hoped that we would be a bit 
late,’ she murmured in Tom’s ear, as the 
certainty grew that the Wasp would win 
the race. “ If I mistake not, yonder craft 
is commanded by one friendly to my 
father.” 

With new interest Tom sought out the 
figure in the stern sheets of the oncoming 
boat. He saw a man broad of shoulder 
and erect of carriage—a man who bore 
himself as one born to command. Before 
Tom could study the stranger’s features, 
further observation wes cut off, as the two 
crafts were suddenly separated by the hull 
of the Willing Mind. 

The boat’s gunwale grated along the 
ship’s side, and the Wasp leaped for the 
mizzen chains. He scrambled to the deck, 


leaving the rest of the crew to follow as 
best they could. By the time Tom had 
clambered aboard and lent a hand to as- 
sist his fellow prisoner, the strange boat 


had drawn alongside, and the big man 
whom he had noticed in the stern sheets 
was Climbing over the rail. From the ranks 
of the Brethren a hoarse whisper reached 
Tom’s ears—a whisper that conveyed star- 
tling intelligence. 

“Morgan ” was the name that ran from 
mouth to mouth. 

Of all the pirates of the Spanish Main, 
none climbed the pinnacle of power to such 
a height as Captain Henry Morgan. In 
the Antilles he was a king. Given a wider 
field of operation, he might well have writ- 
ten his name large upon the page of his- 
tory, for he possessed to a marked degree 
the qualities of leadership that make men 
great. His men worshiped him, and fol- 
lowed blindly wherever he led. 

Among the buccaneers his rise to fame 
had been sensational. As a lad, the son of 
a Welsh farmer, his restless spirit sickening 
of the tilling of the soil, he had run away 
from home. At Bristol he had shipped be- 
fore the mast on a vessel bound for Bar- 
bados. Sold there as a slave, he had served 
his time, earned his freedom, and joined the 
buccaneers. Mounting by sheer ability 
from forecastle to quarter-deck, he soon 
became master of a ship. The deaths of 


Mansvelt and L’Ollonois had given him his 
opportunity. He had taken command of 
their combined fleets. 

Now, with seven ships and four hundred 
men, Morgan commanded the largest ex- 
pedition that had yet sailed against a Span- 
ish stronghold of the Gulf. The blind 
loyalty of his men is proven by the fact 
that of them all he alone knew the desti- 
nation of the fleet. At the sack of Puerto 
del Principe, his first exploit, some of the 
plunder had slipped through his fingers be- 
cause the Spaniards, warned of his attack, 
had had time to hide a portion of their 
treasure. In this foray he meant to fall 
upon his victims as falls the wrath of God, 
terrible and unannounced. 

Throughout the previous afternoon the 
captured negro had regaled the Brethren 
with tales of Morgan’s daring, and it was 
with a feeling akin to awe that they stood 
in silence while the man himself confronted 
the Wasp upon the deck of the Willing 
Mind. 

“We are saved!” Anne whispered in 
Tom’s ear. ‘“ Morgan is a friend.” 

With added interest Tom scanned the 
leader’s face. At that instant Morgan 
spoke. 

“ Well, Middleton,” he said, ‘“‘ L’Ollonois 
is dead.” 

. The sentence, spoken with a rising inflec- 
tion at the end, was at once a statement of 
fact and an interrogation. With the brevity 
for which he was noted, Morgan had made 
a proposition. It was as if he had said: 

“Well, Middleton, your former leader is 
dead. What are your plans?” 

The Wasp, understanding the implied 
question, answered accordingly. 

“I was but now preparing to join you,” 
he said. “If you need a ship and men, the 
Willing Mind is yours to command.” 

A murmur of approval rose from the 
Brethren at their leader’s words. Morgan 
himself smiled with pleasure. He needed 
just such a fighting force as this to round 
out the personnel of his expedition; but 
before extending too hearty a welcome to 
Captain Middleton he wished to know the 
reason for the captain’s presence here in 
the lagoon. He had seen the reflection of 
flames in the sky during the early morning 
hours, and suspicion pointed an accusing 
finger at the Wasp. 

Already looking beyond the mere sack 
of a Spanish city and the precarious leader- 
ship of lawless meng Morgan’s far-seeing 
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ambition was fixed upon the possibility of 
political advancement through the favor of 
the crown. Counting upon the fame of his 
exploits against the Spaniards to bring him 
to the attention of the British monarch, he 
let pass no minor opportunity to show his 
zeal for the king’s cause in the Antilles. If 
the Wasp had burned the plantation of a 
loyal subject of King Charles, Morgan 
meant to see to it that his own skirts were 
clear of responsibility. 

“T saw a fire last night?” he said, and 
again the statement asked a question. 

“ A few slave cabins were burned,” an- 
swered the Wasp. “I have this moment 
come from an investigation.” 

“ And the cause?” 

The Wasp shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘ How should I know? The slaves scat- 
tered to the hills.” 

Anne stepped forward suddenly. 

“ He lies, Captam Morgan! He burned 
our plantation.” 

Surprised, Morgan turned toward the 
speaker. Recognizing the planter’s daugh- 
ter, he bowed ceremoniously. His mind, 
quick to draw conclusions, saw in Anne’s 
presence on the privateer a plausible ex- 
planation for the Wasp’s deed. His lips 
curled in a half amused smile. 

“* So Middleton had designs on the plant- 
er’s daughter!” he observed. 

Anne blushed. 

“ He did not know that I was the plant- 
er’s daughter,” she said. “He attempted 
to settle a private grudge, and in the set- 
tling he stumbled upon me.” 

And then, in a few words, she told of the 
affair in the tavern. When she had fin- 
ished, Morgan turned to the Wasp. 

“ As an admiral of the governor of Ja- 
maica and a representative of his authority, 
I should arrest you, John Middleton, for 
this unwarranted assault upon a British 
planter.” 

The Wasp scowled. He had hoped to 
be far from the island before news of the 
plantation’s destruction came to the gov- 
ernor’s ears. In the Antilles, justice moved 
slowly; frequently it did not move at all. 
Knowing the feebleness of constituted au- 
thority, he had considered himself immune 
from punishment. 

. . It angered him that Morgan, whom he 

considered a pirate like himself, should take 
him to task for burning a few slave cabins. 
For a moment he contemplated resistance; 
but the odds were against him. A stone’s 
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throw from the Willing Mind he could see 
the frowning mouths of Morgan’s cannon. 
Beyond the lagoon’s entrance Morgan’s 
ships patrolled the shore. 

Morgan himself was confronted with a 
situation of some delicacy. His needs of 
the moment conflicted with his ambitions 
for the future. As a pirate, he needed for 
his expedition just such a crew as that of 
the Willing Mind; as a self-appointed ad- 
ministrator of British affairs in the West 
Indies, he felt called upon to execute judg- 
ment for the burning of the plantation. 
Steering a middle course called for the ex- 
ercise of much diplomacy. He must secure 
justice for the planter without antagonizing 
the Wasp too far. After a moment’s con- 
sideration he spoke again. 

** Middleton,” he said, “ you have offered 
your ship to my command, and because I 
need men I have accepted. With your 
force added to my own, the success of my 
expedition is certain; but the burning of 
this plantation is a serious affair. You must 
make Rawlinson’s loss good. If, out of 
your share of our spoil, you will repay the 
planter for the damage you have done, I, 
in the name of the governor, will grant you 
pardon.” 

The Wasp hesitated... He surmised that 
Morgan had no real authority either to 
pardon or to punish, and the thought of a 
reduction in his portion of the plunder was 
irksome; but, after all, Morgan had asked 
only for his word. A promise, with the 
Wasp, was merely an expedient. It could 
be kept or broken as circumstances might 
subsequently dictate. His scowl vanished, 
and he agreed. Morgan extended his hand, 
which the Wasp clasped, and the compact 
‘was sealed. 

“ And the girl?” asked the Wasp. 

“She sails with me. I accept the re- 
sponsibility of her protection.” 

“ But, Captain Morgan,” protested Anne, 
“why not put me ashore? My father will 
return within the week.” 

“T will do better than put you ashore 
here. The fleet sails immediately, and we 
should be off Spanish Town before night- 
fall. If I land you there, you can rejoin 
your father at once.” 

The words were fair-spoken, and the 
thought of seeing her father so soon en- 
ticed Anne; but she wondered how far she 
could trust the pirate chieftain. His friend- 
ship with Rawlinson was of recent stand- 
ing. It had resulted from the old Scot’s 











last voyage to England, with his cargo of 
sugar. For that enterprise the planter had 
been personally complimented by King 
Charles, and Anne, knowing that the mon- 
arch’s favor was better than a patent of 
nobility in Morgan’s eyes, surmised that 
personal ambition was partly responsible 
for his sudden interest in her welfare. On 
the other hand, to refuse his offer would un- 
questionably arouse his anger. 

Her hesitation lasted only a moment. 

“{ thank you, Captain Morgan,” she 
said, “ and I accept your offer gladly. Can 
I also enlist your protection for a friend?” 
She turned, as she spoke, and indicated 
Tom. “This young man befriended me 
against the Wasp, who has threatened to 
hang him from the yardarm. Will you say 
a word to save him?” 

Morgan scowled. He had already an- 
tagonized the Wasp. To further humiliate 
him before his men was contrary to the 
chieftain’s policy; but, to prove his friend- 
ship for the planter’s daughter, he once 
more called upon his powers of diplomacy. 

“Dead men are useless,” he said, turn- 
ing toward the Wasp. “ Flog a man, but, 
unless you fear him, never hang him. Let 
this man be flogged.” 

The Wasp ground his teeth at this fur- 
ther usurpation of his authority, but Mor- 
gan’s words were a command, and he must 
obey. 

_ “Forty lashes!” he ordered. 

Anne touched the pirate admiral’s arm 
and looked appealingly into his eyes. Mor- 
gan shrugged his shoulders, and then, as 
the girl’s grasp tightened, he frowned; but 
he had committed himself to protect Tom, 
and he would go through with it now. 

“Forty lashes are too many,” he said 
reluctantly. ‘ Twenty lashes will be a suf- 
ficient punishment.” 

The Wasp swore under his breath. 

Emboldened by Morgan’s attitude, 
Rolfe, the prospective mutineer, stepped 
forward from the group of Brethren and 
addressed the pirate chief. 

“ Admiral,” he said, trying to hide his 
trepidation beneath a swaggering manner, 
“we are tired of this man, and we think 
we should have a new captain.” 

With cold eyes Morgan appraised the 
mutinous buccaneer. His mind, quick to 
grasp details, sized up the situation at once. 
He saw that Rolfe’s boldness was the result 
of petty ambition. A lightning glance at 


the faces of the other men told him that the 
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dissatisfied seaman’s words were a gurprise 
to most of them. Had Rolfe been support- 
ed by the crew, the Willing Mind would 
have had a new captain then and there, for 
Morgan disliked the Wasp, and would have 
welcomed the chance to depose him. As 
matters stood, however, Rolfe’s words fur- 
nished him with an opportunity to restore 
harmony between himself and Captain 
Middleton. 

No man saw the start of Morgan’s blow, 
but all heard the impact of his fist on 
Rolfe’s face, and all saw the luckless buc- 
caneer fall like a stricken ox. 

“A lesson in disciplining, Middleton!” 
said the pirate leader, as he turned careless- 
ly away. 

The Wasp snarled inarticulately and 
kicked the prostrate seaman savagely in the 
ribs. 

“Now, then, flog your man, and let us 
away!” ordered Morgan. 

As a candidate for hanging, Tom had 
watched with eager interest the byplay be- 
tween Anne and the pirate chieftain. He 
realized that her intervention had saved his 
life; and, to his surprisé, the prospect of a 
flogging troubled him not at all. 

In the first place, the punishment was 
many degrees removed from the hanging 
that the Wasp had threatened. He expect- 
ed to suffer, but his suffering would be for 
‘Anne’s sake, since it was in her behalf that 
he had incurred the wrath of his captain. 
Being unmerited, the flogging would in a 
way atone for his failure to repay the plant- 
er’s daughter for the good turn she had 
done him back there in the tavern of the 
Three Crowns. Then, too, he was comfort- 
ed by the thought that under Morgan’s pro- 
tection Anne was safe. 

All things considered, Tom was expe- 
riencing the happiest moment of the whole 
voyage. Until the present instant his plans 
for the future had been nebulous, mere 
chaotic schemes contingent upon his suc- 
cess in parting company with the crew of 
the Willing Mind. Now his ambitions sud- 
denly centered upon a definite future. Sure- 
ly, upon a sugar plantation, there must be 
useful employment for the strong and will- 
ing hands of youth! 

Tom made no resistance as two of the 
Brethren came forward, at the Wasp’s di- 
rection, and made his wrists fast to the miz- 
zen shrouds. One of the two—Paisley by 
name—who had formed a sort of attach- 
ment for Tom, contrived to thrust a small 
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leaden slug into the lad’s mouth as he 
brushed a hand in front of him. 

“Close your teeth on that,” he whis- 
pered. “It will ease the pain.” 

Tom found himself wondering who would 
administer the flogging, since the services 
of Luscombe were no longer available. Out 
of the corner of his eye he saw the Wasp 
roll back his right sleeve. With the loss of 
the rat-eyed seaman, the leader of the 
Brethren had become his own executioner. 

Standing on the break of the deck, a few 
feet away from his victim, and a little above 
him, where he could get the full swing 
of his long arm into play, the Wasp flour- 
ished a short length of heavy rope. 

“Take off his shirt!” he ordered. 

The command was speedily obeyed by 
the ruthless stripping of the garment from 
Tom’s back. The Wasp swung half round, 
to give the blow his full strength. Then 
followed the sickening sound of the rope 
on the lad’s soft flesh. Anne’s clenched fin- 
gers went to her mouth, and tears glistened 
in her eyes. Tom set his teeth into the slug 
of lead. The rope rose and fell. 

Morgan, impatient of the delay, tarried 
no longer. The sight of a flogging was 
nothing new to him. 


Helpless to avert Tom’s punishment, 
Anne followed the chieftain down the fore 


chains to his boat. Five minutes later the 
signaling roar of a cannon reverberated 
from the hills. As Tom, bent almost dou- 
ble with pain, crept forward to the fore- 
castle, Watkins ordered the seamen aloft; 
and within a quarter of an hour the Willing 
Mind slipped out of the lagoon in the bub- 
bling wake of Morgan’s flagship. 


In his bunk, flat on his face, with his 
arms stretched above his head, Tom tried 
to forget the pain in his back by concen- 
trating his thoughts on Anne. As the hours 
passed, broken only by the monotony of 
the changing watches, he pictured her re- 
united to her father, and his heart was glad 
within his bruised body. 

He could not know that at noon the wind 
freshened, shifting to the northwest, and 
that this change in its direction made it 
impossible for the fleet to gain Spanish 
Town without a long series of tacks. He 
could not know that Morgan’s men mur- 
mured at the prospects of such delay, that 
Anne protested, and that Morgan apolo- 
gized, but did not stop. Had he known, 
it is doubtful if the troubled sleep that 
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closed his eyes at dusk would have come to 
him at all that night. 


XII 


At dawn of the sixth day after Tom’s 
flogging the pirate fleet arrived off the Costa 
Rican mainland, and Morgan called a coun- 
cil of war. To the several petty chiefs who 
gathered in the cabin of his flagship he out- 
lined his plans, the audacity of which made 
the boldest tremble. 

He proposed nothing less than an assault 
on Porto Bello, the slave and silver mart 
of Panama, and one of the three strongest 
Spanish fortresses on the coast of the New 
World. Two supposedly impregnable cas- 
tles, amply garrisoned, commanded the ap- 
proach from the sea. On the land side, 
wide areas of swamp and forest surrounded 
the city with an almost impenetrable jun- 
gle. Thus protected, the inhabitants had 
always considered themselves immune from 
the depredations of the buccaneers; but as 
yet they did not know Morgan. It was 
later in his career that Spanish mothers 
learned to hush their children’s cries by the 
terror of his name. 

With studied arguments Morgan laid 
bare the details of his scheme. He pointed 
out the fact that he, and he alone, had 
known the destination of his fleet. Conse- 
quently the Spaniards could have no knowl- 
edge of his designs. Taken by surprise, 
they would probably surrender without re- 
sistance. The very boldness of the enter- 
prise would insure its success. 

To their chieftain’s proposal the more 
timid made reply that their numbers were 
insufficient to reduce a city of such 
strength; but Morgan, in characteristic 
manner, thrilled them to the issue by the 
fire of his own enthusiasm. 

“ Tf our number is small,” he said, “ our 
courage is great. The fewer men we are, 
the more closely united we shall be, and the 
better shares we shall have in the spoil.” 

Stimulated by the thought of plunder, 
the more venturesome shouted agreement. 
The timorous, carried away by the zeal of 
their bolder comrades, swallowed their 
fears, and it was unanimously decided to 
venture the assault. 

Continuing southward along the coast of 
what is now Panama, the fleet arrived about 
dusk at the bay of Santa Maria, near the 
mouth of a small river ten leagues to the 
westward of Porto Bello. Without paus- 
ing, Morgan led his ships up the river to a 
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small settlement, Puerto Pontin. Here the 
buccaneers took to the boats, leaving be- 
hind only enough men to pilot the larger 
vessels to Porto Bello on the morrow. 

By this time it was night, and the dark 
river, bordered on either hand by marsh 
and morass, was barely indicated by the 
faint light of a crescent moon that hung 
low over the swamps to the westward. Pale 
vapors, blue in the moonlight, rose from 


the slime at the river’s edge. Deadly fevers” 


lurked on the shore. The grim specter of 
pestilence, unseen but none the less terri- 
ble, stalked the flotilla on its way up the 
river. 

Only the steady swish of oars and the 
accompanying rattle of tholepins disturbed 
the stillness of the swamp. Morgan had 
threatened death to any buccaneer who 
spoke aloud. 

To Tom, crouching in the bow of the 
Willing Mind’s longboat, came thoughts of 
Anne. He wondered if her father had re- 
turned to rebuild his ruined home. He 
wondered if he would ever see the girl again. 

An hour before midnight the flotilla 
paused. The character of the river banks 
had changed. Instead of low-lying swamp, 
the shore was lined with great trees, whose 
limbs overhung the water. The moon had 
long since disappeared, but the night was 
clear, ard long streamers of Spanish moss 
swung above the boats like pale ghosts in 
the starlight. In the absolute stillness it 
was hard for Tom to realize that the dim 
shapes ahead and astern were boats crowd- 
ed with armed men, or that within a few 
hours he would be marching to the assault 
of a fortified city, whose garrison probably 
outnumbered the buccaneers two to one. 
There was excitement in the thought, and 
his heartbeats quickened. 

A whispered order passed from boat to 
boat, and the oars dipped again. The 
shadows deepened. Keels grated on sunken 
logs. The low banks of the stream brushed 
the boats’ gunwales. As noiselessly as cats, 
the buccaneers scrambled ashore. 

Morgan was fortunate in having with 
him an Englishman who had once been a 
prisoner in Porto Bello. Escaping, this 
man had lived for some time in the swamps 
that surround the city before making his 
way to the coast. He now undertook to 


guide the buccaneers through marsh and 
jungle to the place of his captivity. 

The march that was to end in uproar be- 
gan in silence. 


Underfoot the ground was 
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treacherous. Without torches, progress 
was slow. An hour passed. 

To Tom, the tread of marching feet 
sounded like the tramp of an army. He 
could not believe that such a force could 
steal upon a military outpost without dis- 
covery. He wondered if, somewhere ahead 
in the jungle, an ambush were not already 
prepared for the pirate horde. 

Suddenly the band halted. From the 
front of the line came confused sounds. 
The vanguard of the buccaneers, stealing 
upon the outermost Spanish sentry, had 
captured him so cleverly that he had been 
unable to give the alarm. He had been 
brought bound to Morgan, and now, a few 
paces beyond where Tom stood, the lad 
could hear the chieftain questioning the 
captive in the Spanish tongue. 

After a time the advance began again— 
slower now than before. The ground grew 
firmer, rising toward the east in a gradual 
slope. The trees thinned out, and Tom be- 
came aware of stars gleaming overhead. 
Before him a battlemented wall loomed 
suddenly against the midnight sky. The 
expedition had reached the castle that 
formed the chief western defense of the 
town. 

From the rampart above there came a 
sudden challenge. By Morgan’s command 
the captured sentry answered the hail, de- 
manding, in the buccaneer chieftain’s name, 
instant surrender of the fort. A short par- 
ley ensued, Morgan threatening to cut the 
garrison to pieces unless the keys of the 
castle were instantly delivered. 

Within the fort all was confusion. Some 
of the defenders advised resistance, while 
the rest advocated surrender. Morgan, 
impatient of delay, knowing that every 
wasted moment gave the Spaniards a better 
opportunity to mobilize their forces for de- 
fense, ordered the assault. 

With a fierce shout the buccaneers rushed 
forward, dividing into two columns, to sur- 
round the fort. Tom found himself swept 
onward in the midst of the Brethren, crowd- 
ed by their impetuosity against the main 
gateway. From a high bastion on his right 
there came the flash of a falconet, and he 
heard the crash of breaking bones as the 
cannon ball plowed through the struggling 
mass of humanity at his side. 

From within the castle, cries of protest 
followed the discharge of the cannon. The 
eager gunner, seeing an opportunity to do 
execution, had fired without orders. The 
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gate in front of Tom was suddenly thrown 
wide, and the gleam of a torch disclosed the 
white flag of truce in the aperture. True 
to Morgan’s prophecy, the garrison, dis- 
claiming responsibility for the act of their 
impetuous gunner, had capitulated without 
a struggle. 

Spreading through the fort, the bucca- 
neers, at their leader’s direction, herded the 
Spanish soldiery into the guard room. The 
unfortunate wretches, still stupefied by 
sleep, could not realize from the calmness 
of Morgan’s face the fate to which they 
had been consigned. Because the dis- 
charged cannon had taken the lives of six of 
his men, the buccaneer chieftain had con- 
demned the entire garrison to death. 

Beneath the place where the soldiers 
stood was the powder chamber, freshly 
stored. Wasting no time, Morgan bolted 
the doors of the guard room, soon to be- 
come a tomb, and set a train to the maga- 
zine. The order to advance followed. 

Abandoning the fort, the buccaneers 
pushed on toward the city, where the clan- 
gor of alarm bells told them that citizen 
and soldier were rallying to the defense of 
the remaining fortifications. Five minutes 


later a frightful roar shook town and for- 


est. The mine had exploded, blowing the 
captured castle, together with its garrison, 
into the air. 

Before advancing to the assault of the 
second fort, where the governor of the city 
had taken refuge, and where, from all in- 
dications, he was preparing a stubborn de- 
fense, Morgan consolidated his position. 
He surrounded and captured two churches, 
@ convent, and a monastery—all of them 
substantial structures which might later be- 
come embarrassing if left unsubdued in his 
rear. Priests, monks, and nuns _ having 
yielded without resistance, Morgan left 
them under a scanty guard and marched at 
daybreak to attack the other castle. 

At a pistol shot from the walls he halted, 
demanding the surrender of the fort, and 
announcing to the garrison that they need 
expect no quarter if they attempted resist- 
ance. To this demand the governor made 
answer that he would never surrender alive, 
and ordered his musketeers to fire a volley 
at; the Englishmen. 

Through a storm of bullets the pirates 
rushed for the walls. With hand grenades 
of Morgan’s invention, a detail of men at- 
tempted to blow up the gates of the castle; 
but the Spaniards from above hurled down 
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earthen pots filled with powder, which ex- 
ploded among the pirates, driving them 
back in disorder. 

Elsewhere, too, the defenders, inspired 
by their governor, fought valiantly, raining 
down stones upon the heads of the bucca- 
neers, and overturning all the scaling lad- 
ders as fast as they were placed. Repulsed 
on all sides, the horde was compelled to 
retreat. - 

Having neither siege guns nor muskets, 
and being forced to attack arquebus with 
pistol and cannon with cutlass, Morgan 
fought under a heavy handicap. He saw 
that without strategy there was little hope . 
of reducing the fortress. The Spanish can- 
non, in particular, harassed him by their 
enfilading fire. Hoping to prevent the dis- 
charge of the guns, he detailed a score of 
sharpshooters to pick off the gunners, and 
for the second time he led his men against 
the walls. 

The marksmanship of the English began 
to tell. After a time none of the Spaniards 
dared to approach the embrasures to load 
or fire their pieces, and the advantage of 
their artillery was to a certain extent nul- 
lified; but the stubborn defense of the walls 
continued. The second assault was re 
pulsed, and so were the third and fourth. 
Morgan’s forces, having been without sleep 
all night, began to show traces of fatigue. 
Their situation was becoming desperate. 

The sun at the zenith proclaimed the 
hour of noon, and the fortress still held out, 
its strength apparently unimpaired. Mor- 
gan’s anxious glance, roving across the city, 
was suddenly arrested by the gilded cross 
that surmounted one of the churches. In 
the rays of the sun it gleamed like fire. The 
pirate chief was reminded of his prisoners. 

With all. possible haste he ordered the 
construction of a dozen ladders, so broad 
that each of them would enable three or 
four men to climb abreast. He also com- 
manded that the priests and nuns should be 
brought before him. 

His preparations occupied an hour. At 
the end of that time the buccaneers ad- 
vanced to the assault for the fifth time; 
but now they were preceded by a thin line 
of men and women carrying ladders. When 
the line wavered, it was straightened by 
the cutlass point. Within the fort the mus- 
ket firing diminished. 

A spear’s length from the wall Morgan 
halted and again demanded the surrender 
of the castle; but the governor proved reso- 
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lute. Regardless of the presence of the holy 
men and women in the vanguard of the 
pirates, he commanded his men to continue 
their fire. 

Thrust ahead by the cutlasses, the priests 
and nuns moved forward, crying piteously 
upon the governor to surrender the fort and 
thus spare their lives. True to his word, 
he continued his defense, raining down great 
stones upon the unprotected heads of the 
unfortunate men and women below, and 
blowing them to pieces with his pottery 
bombs. ‘They fell like sheep, but the buc- 
caneers, using their bodies as human shields, 
planted their scaling ladders, and the fierce 
horde swarmed upward. 

The walls gained, the rest was easy. The 
Spanish soldiers threw away their muskets 
and begged for quarter. The governor alone 
continued to fight. On their knees at his 
side, his wife and daughters begged him to 
give up, and Morgan assured him bodily 
safety if he would surrender; but, bleeding 
from a dozen cuts, his steel corselet dented 
by many blows, he shook his head, and 
through bloody lips protested that he would 
rather die as a brave soldier than hang as a 
coward. Seeing that he would not be taken 
alive, Morgan turned away, and the brave 
man was quickly despatched. 

With the death of the governor, pillage 
began. The boasted discipline of the buc- 
caneers disappeared. The horde broke up 
into little groups that raced through the 
city, battered down doors, seized the citi- 
zens, and with dire threats made them di- 
vulge the hiding places of their property. 
In the quest for plunder, fatigue and famine 
were forgotten, but the victors’ thirst was 
amply satisfied. Three hours after the sur- 
render of the citadel, two-thirds of the pi- 
rates were hopelessly drunk. If the Span- 
ish citizenry who had taken to the woods 
could have been formed into an organized 
band, they could have recaptured the town 
with ease. 

Deserted by every one, Tom wandered 
through the streets of the city alone. Tired 
in body, he became sick in soul. He had 
no desire to pillage. Spanish gold, with 
which the Wasp had tempted him back 
there in Bristol, had lost its glitter when 
he found it stained with the blood of help- 
less priests and nuns. 

In his depression he had almost forgot- 
ten his hunger. A she-goat wandering the 
Streets, bleating piteously to be milked, at- 
tracted his attention. The appearance of 
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the goat recalled his appetite. Here was 
supper at his hand. He smiled. Both his 
needs and those of the goat were satisfied. 

As darkness descended upon the city, 
the sounds of revelry increased. Wherever 
Tom turned, the shouts of the buccaneers 
pursued him. He paused at last in front 
of the church where the priests and nuns 
had been confined during the morning. De- 
serted now, its communion plate and cere- 
monial robes long since added to the pirates’ 
spoil, the sacred structure loomed darkly 
inviting to the tired lad. 

He pushed wide the door, which stood 
ajar, and entered the nave of the church. 
It was quiet there. Filtering through the 
long, narrow windows, the moonlight cast 
tall shadows down the pillared aisles. The 
candles before the high altar, neglected for 
the first time since the church’s consecra- 
tion, had expired. 

On a wide wooden bench at the rear of 
the church Tom spread his cloak, and, hav- 
ing unclasped his sword, lay down to rest. 
The whole atmosphere of the place was 


‘conducive to slumber, and in a short time 


he fell asleep. 
Outside, the sounds of wild carousal con- 
tinued throughout the night. 


XII 


For six days Tom wandered through the 
streets of Porto Bello trying to close his 
eyes and ears to sights and sounds that he 


knew would cling to his memory as long as 


he lived. Frightful tortures invented by 
the buccaneers to make the Spaniards di- 
vulge the hiding places of their treasure 
filled the city with screams of anguish. 
Bruised and maimed creatures that had 
once been men crawled and hobbled about 
the town, living testimonials of pirate 
cruelty. 

Amid these scenes of horror Tom’s wak- 
ing hours passed like evil dreams. Even in 
the comparative quiet of the church, his 
nights were haunted by the ghosts of mur- 
dered priests. He longed to be away. More 
than once his eyes rested hopefully upon 
the fleet, now anchored in the roadstead. 
Never before had the Willing Mind ap- 
peared so attractive. 

Among the buccaneers all authority had 
disappeared. In its place was license. The 
pirates swarmed through the city, subject 
only to the discipline of their own desires. 
The pestilence that had stalked them 
through the swamps descended upon them 
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with feverish hands, and death rapidly 
thinned their ranks; but the search for 
plunder continued. 

When torture failed to produce treasure, 
the tormented Spaniards were held for ran- 
Som. The town itself was threatened with 
the torch unless one hundred thousand 
pieces of eight were paid for its deliverance. 

Since the taking of the citadel Tom had 
seen nothing of the Wasp, but he could sur- 
mise the reason for the captain’s absence. 
Morgan himself was no more adept than 
Middleton in making reluctant Spaniards 
part with their gold. Undoubtedly the 
Wasp was busy with some plain and fancy 
looting. 

Like his leader, Job Stanton had been 
missing since the capitulation of the city; 
but for weeks Tom and Job had had little 
in common, and the man’s absence caused 
the youth no particular disturbance of 
mind. Since the beginning of the voyage 
these two had been drifting apart. Be- 
cause of the similarity of their misfortunes, 
they might easily have been comrades; but 
Job’s hypocrisy, his fawning upon the 
Wasp, and the politic manner in which he 
tried to gain the good will of the Brethren, 
had disgusted Tom. 

When Job, after his long absence, sud- 
denly appeared and made new overtures of 
friendship, Tom should have been on his 
guard; but the startling nature of Job’s 
disclosure drove all thought of caution from 
the other’s mind. 

It was evening of the sixth day in Porto 
Bello. Tom, as had become his custom, 
had strolled down to the water’s edge, and 
stood looking out over the shallow harbor 
to the ships at anchor, a bowshot from the 
shore. On his left lay the ruins of the fort 
that had been blown to a heap of rubbish 
by Morgan on the night of the first assault. 

From behind this pile of crumbled ma- 
sonry there came a low hiss, so faint at first 
that Tom scarce heard it. The sound was 
repeated. Startled, Tom glanced toward 
the shadows and saw Stanton. 

Job stood at the edge of the thicket, be- 
yond the outermost line of the fortifica- 
tions, beckoning for Tom to approach. 
Mystified, the lad obeyed. As he advanced, 
Job retreated toward the margin of the 
bay, pausing at last just above the high- 
water mark, where a clump of palms grew 
straight out over the water. Between two 
tree trunks, drawn well up on the shore, 
nestled a longboat, very much like that be- 
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longing to the Willing Mind. Hidden by 
the palms, the little craft was well screened 
from observation, and Tom saw that it was 
plentifully stocked with fresh fruit and 
water. 

“What does this mean?” he asked in 
wonder. 

“Tt means escape,” answered Job. 

“ Escape?” 

“From the Wasp. Do you wish to be a 
pirate all your days?” 

Tom shook his head. He was bewildered 
to learn that Stanton, whom he had con- 
sidered a partisan of the Wasp, was now 
planning to run away. 

“‘ But where shall we flee?” he asked. 

“To Jamaica. I have it all thought out. 
Listen! The Wasp has bagged his booty— 
five times more than his proper share. To- 
night, two hours. after sundown and one 
hour before moonrise, he plans to slip away, 
leaving behind all the Brethren save twenty, 
just enough to sail the ship. He hopes to 
escape Morgan’s pursuit by sailing south- 
ward, to make Magellan’s Straits, and so to 
reach Madagascar, the headquarters of all 
the Pacific pirates. Once there, he will re- 
cruit the ship, cruise north along the Afri- 
can coast, gather booty, and return to 
Madagascar; then around Good Hope and 
home with enough treasure to end his days, 
A two years’ cruise!” 

The audacity of the Wasp’s proposed 
voyage took Tom’s breath away for a mo- 
ment. Before he could comment, however, 
Job continued: 

“‘ He expects me to sail with him, but I 
have sickened of pirate life. If he puts his 
plan into operation, and Morgan catches 
him, he will hang higher than Haman. For 
my part, the danger is too great. I have 
decided to become a planter.” 

“ A planter!” cried Tom. 

The sentiment was his own, and to hear 
it from Job’s lips astonished him. 

“‘'Yes—an honest life, and fairly profit- 
able. What I propose is that in this boat 
we sail to Jamaica and take service with 
Rawlinson. He has other plantations be- 
sides the one that was burned by the 
Wasp.” 

“ But neither of us can handle the craft,” 
protested Tom. 

Job smiled. 

“We will have a pilot,” he answered. 

“But suppose Rawlinson refuses to re- 
ceive us?” 

“ The pilot will see to that.” 
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“J don’t understand. Who is this 
pilot?” 

“The planter’s daughter.” 

Tom gasped. Job’s statement was the 
first intimation he had received that Anne 
was not safe with her father at Spanish 
Town. 

“Where is she?” he demanded, as the 
meaning of Job’s words swept over him. 

“On the flagship. She is not harmed. 
Morgan could not put her ashore, on ac- 
count of the change in the wind. She has 
lived like a princess, with a cabin to her- 
self, two negro wenches to wait on her, and 
the freedom of the ship. Morgan has treat- 
ed her like a queen.” 

‘“‘ How do you know all this?” 

“T talked with her less than two hours 
ago.” 

Tom was silent. 
ed him. 

“She is safe for the present,” continued 
Stanton; “ but suppose Morgan’s attitude 
should change? Or, worse yet, suppose 
something should happen to Morgan?” 

The prospect made Tom shudder. 

“Unless we flee with the Wasp,” con- 
tinued Job, “ we may be in this fever hole 
a month longer. Guzman, the governor of 
Panama, has organized a relief expedition, 
which he is sending across the isthmus to 
attack us here at Porto Bello. Morgan 
plans an ambush, which will probably be 
successful. . Then, with all danger of attack 
gone, he will linger on here until the blood 
of every Spaniard in the city has been 
turned to gold. By fleeing with the girl 
we shall escape it all.” 

“What does Anne Rawlinson say?” 

“She is ready. An hour after sundown 
she will be in the starboard fore chains, pre- 
pared to step aboard as we drift past. Once 
at Jamaica, we are safe, for Rawlinson has 
the protection of Governor Modyford, as 
well as that of the king, and Morgan will 
never molest us. As for the Wasp, he will 
be far away.” 

The prospect of rescuing Anne allured 
Tom. He did not see that Job was keeping 
something back. He did not know that 
Anne’s consent to Stanton’s suggestion had 
been contingent upon Tom’s making a third 
member of the escaping party. Nor could 
he know that the real reason behind Job’s 
desire to flee from the Wasp was a rope of 
pearls worth a king’s ransom, which Stan- 
ton had wrapped around his waist next to 
his skin. 


Job’s news dumfound- 


In his desire to be of service to Anne, 
Tom’s only regret was that Job, instead of 
himself, was engineering the escape. Stan- 
ton breathed a sigh of relief when, after a 
few moments’ consideration, Tom agreed to 
join him. 

“It will be dark soon,” said Job. “ We 
should start within the hour.” 

“T will be ready,” answered Tom. “ All 
that I have to do is to milk my goat.” 

Five minutes later, when Tom and Job 
had disappeared beyond the ruins of the 
fort, a dim shape emerged from the thicket. 
and followed in their footsteps. It was 
Rolfe, the buccaneer. As he reached the 
streets of the town, he began to run. He 
was searching for the Wasp. 


The execution of Job’s plan was sim- 
plicity itself. Tom and Job met as agreed, 
launched the longboat, and began their 
voyage of deliverance. The night favored 
them, the sky being slightly overcast with 
scurrying wind clouds. Near the shore, 
especially, it was dark as a pocket. 

Using their oars like paddles, and taking 
advantage of the ebbing tide, Tom and Job 
half paddled, half drifted, toward the flag- 
ship, whose hull loomed before them as mo- 
tionless-as a stranded derelict. The vessel 
swung at anchor, her bow toward the shore; 
and as the longboat crept nearer Tom be- 
gan to strain his eyes for a glimpse of the 
figure which he knew should be clinging in 
the fore chains. 

The bow of the boat glided slowly past 
the stem of the ship. They were alongside 
now. A soft hiss from above was the first 
indication that they had been seen. A boy- 
ish figure appeared for an instant, outlined 
against the sky, and a soft hand grasped 
Tom’s extended forearm. The boat rocked 
gently. Job cautiously shoved away from 
the ship’s side. A thwart creaked. The 
grasp on Tom’s arm tightened, and then 
let go altogether. 

Tom’s heart beat rapidly. The rescue 
was accomplished. 

For half an hour no word was spoken. 
Tom and Job dipped their oars like pad- 
dies, while Anne sat silent and did not stir. 
A soft breeze blew from the land, inviting 
them to hoist their sail; and Stanton—who, 
having planned the escape, was nominally 
commander of the longboat—suggested the 
advisability of stepping the mast. 

And now the value of Anne’s experience 
appeared. Under her direction the mast 
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was rigged and the sail spread to the breeze. 
Then, taking her place at the tiller, she set 
a course toward the northeast. Behind the 
boat the indistinct shore line soon disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

To Job, troubled by fear, the gloom was 
oppressive; but Tom, thrilled by the magic 
of Anne’s presence, was well content with 
his lot. He crouched at the foot of the 
mast and constructed Anne’s image from 
the silhouette of her form as he saw it out- 
lined against the sky at the stern of the 
boat. His debt of friendship, long over- 
due, was being paid at last. 

Of the trio, Anne alone realized the diffi- 
culties that threatened the success of their 
voyage. Seven hundred miles separated 
them from Jamaica—seven hundred miles 
to be traversed in an open boat, across a 
waste of waters as treacherous as any in 
the world. It was true that the season of 
the year favored them. The boat, accord- 
ing to Job’s statement, was provisioned for 
fourteen days. With favorable winds they 
might make Jamaica in a week; but against 
a storm— 

Along with the supplies, Job had pro- 
vided the longboat with a Spanish compass. 
Despite the fact that with such an instru- 
ment Columbus had discovered a new con- 
tinent, Anne dared not trust it too im- 
plicitly. The age was one of conquest and 
discovery, rather than of invention, and its 
mechanical devices were unreliable. She 
had more faith in her knowledge of the 
stars as an aid to navigation than in all the 
compasses in Christendom. 

The silence that had prevailed since the 
hoisting of the sail was broken, at last, by 
Anne. 

“We should stand watch during the 
night,” she said. 

Tom, roused from his reverie, sat up 
with a start. Job stopped brooding, and 
became suddenly alert. In the discussion 
that followed, it was decided that Anne 
should stand the first watch, and that Tom 
should relieve her an hour before her time 
was up, in order that she might instruct 
him in the sailing of the boat. He, in turn, 
was to impart her instructions to Job. 

Eventually this arrangement worked out 
well enough, but for the first night Tom 
could not sleep. He wrapped himself in 
his cloak and curled up in the bottom of 
the boat, at the foot of the mast, but his 
eyes refused to stay closed. Job had moved 
forward into the bow, and Anne sat mo- 
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tionless at the tiller. The longboat, run- 
ning before the breeze, rode on an even 
keel. Only the soft rippling of water be- 
neath the bow disturbed the absolute still- 
ness of the night. 

The moon, long hidden behind a low 
bank of clouds, revealed itself at last. Tom 
could really see Anne now, and for a long 
time he watched her through half-opened 
eyelids. Her face, in the moonlight, looked 
unnaturally pale, her form ethereally slen- 
der. It was hard for him to realize that so 
slight a figure had once faced the giant 
commander of the Willing Mind, and had 
returned his rapier strokes thrust for thrust. 

He recalled the second time that he had 
seen her—at the cabin on the island, where 
her black mammy had joined their hands, 
appointing him the girl’s protector. He 
smiled whimsically to himself. So far in 
their acquaintance Anne had protected him 
more than he had protected her. For his 
sake she had fought against the Wasp, and 
she had begged his life from Morgan; but 
he did not know that she had agreed to the 
present plan of escape as much in his behalf 
as in her own. 

“ Are you awake?” Anne’s voice called 
softly. 

In reply, he rose and seated himself on 
the wide thwart at her side. For half an 
hour she instructed him in the sailing of 
the boat, pointing out a star by which to 
set his course, and showing him how to trim 
the sheet to meet any slight change in the 
direction of the wind. Once, as she gave 
him the tiller, their hands touched. The 
contact thrilled him. 

“Tell me,” he asked suddenly, “ what 
did you mean, back there at the plantation, 
when you said that your black mammy had 
foretold that we should meet in Bristol?” 

Tom could not see Anne blush, but he 
marked a slight tremor in her voice as she 
replied: 

“ Exactly what I said. She told me that 
I would see you for the first time in Bristol, 
and that you would be in danger.” 

“But why should she tell you of me? 
Why should she think that I would interest 
you?” 

“When a girl inquires into the future, 
she asks questions that men seldom think 
of. It is possible that I may have asked 
about the people that I should meet in 
England—the king, for instance. Hester 
told me that I should meet King Charles.” 
“ And did you?” 
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“ His gracious majesty granted my father 
and myself a special audience.” 

“ T can understand your interest in royal- 
ty, but it is a far cry from King Charles 
to a country lad like myself!” 

‘“‘ Perhaps old black Hester saw that some 
day you and I would become comrades in 
adventure. We are comrades, are we not?” 

“We are,” answered Tom; and the fer- 
vor of his tone left no doubt in Anne’s mind 
as to his sincerity: 

The moon climbed higher in the heavens, 
making a path of silver across the waters 
to the southeast. The breeze freshened, 
and the lapping of the waves under the bow 
grew louder. The sound was music in 
Anne’s ears. The longboat was away to a 
fair start. 

XIV 


PROVIDENTIALLY the voyage was accom- 
plished without mischance. Fair weather 
and fair winds favored the expedition, and 
the morning of the ninth day revealed the 
Blue Mountains of Jamaica on the northern 
horizo. Afternoon brought the longboat 
within sight of Rawlinson’s lagoon. As a 
pilot, Anne had fulfilled all Job Stanton’s 
predictions. 

To Tom the prospect of the journey’s 
end brought regrets that the time had 
passed so quickly. Doubts as to the recep- 
tion he and Job might expect from Anne’s 
father began to assail him. 

Anne had said that there would be a 
place for them in the work of the planta- 
tion, and Tom pictured himself filling an 
important niche in the life of the island. 
Along with this imaginary vision was an- 
other and a more romantic one, in which 
he and Anne figured in a relationship that 
he scarcely dared to dream of. He won- 
dered if the far-seeing Rawlinson had ever 
made plans for a son-in-law. Would he, 
Tom Heylin, a penniless adventurer, appeal 
to the Scottish planter as a fit mate for his 
daughter? 

With such thoughts as these Tom’s mind 
had been busy of late. He was recalled to 
reality by an exclamation from Anne. 

The longboat had approached within an 
eighth of a mile of the wooded shore of the 
little cape on the southern side of the la- 
goon. Above the palms the topmasts of a 
vessel stood out against the sky. 

‘““The Royal Hope!” exclaimed Anne, 
pointing beyond the tops of the trees. 

As the bow of the longboat crept past 


the end of the promontory, Job cried out 
suddenly. 

“ The Wasp!” he shouted. 

The terror in his tones communicated it- 
self to Anne and Tom. It was true—the 
vessel which Anne had thought to be her 
father’s ship was in reality the privateer. 
The Wasp, with characteristic cunning, had 
fitted the Willing Mind with new top spars. 

As the momentum of the longboat 
brought it within the sheltered bay, two 
boats shot out from either side of the en- 
trance, shutting off all hope of escape to the 
sea. In the bow of the one bearing down 
upon them from the right stood the Wasp. 
His lips were parted in a drunken grin. 
His arms were folded across his broad 
breast, and each hand held a loaded pistol. 

Job, leaping to his feet, plunged sudden- 
ly into the water. Tom drew his rapier. 
Anne let go the tiller and folded her arms. 
The courses of the three boats were bring- 
ing them rapidly together. 

Spluttering and floundering, Job came 
to the surface almost alongside the Wasp’s 
longboat. Unable to swim, in terror of 
drowning, for a moment he forgot his fear 
of the buccaneer. 

“ Help!” he cried frantically. 

Rolfe, in the stern of the Wasp’s boat, 
snatched at the drowning man, securing a 
hold on the back of Job’s homespun shirt; 
but the cotton fabric tore away, allowing 
the man to drop back into the water. A 
second attempt was more successful, and 
Job was lifted bodily into the Wasp’s boat. 

Through the tear in his shirt the pearls 
wrapped around his waist were plainly re- 
vealed. From the buccaneers a shout went 
up. Cowering at Rolfe’s feet, Job clutched 
at his loot like a miser about to be robbed 
of a lifetime’s golden hoard. 

With one foot on the forward thwart, his 
rapier point raised in readiness for the at- 
tack that he knew must come, Tom Heylin 
waited in silence. Swiftly he measured the 
lessening distance between himself and the 
Wasp, and already his blood tingled in an- 
ticipation of the coming encounter; but the 
Wasp’s plan of action provided for no death 
struggie with an adversary of Tom’s skill. 
Too often he had watched the lad at fence 
with the Brethren to care to measure swords 
with him unnecessarily. 

A biscuit’s toss away, the chieftain raised 
his hand, and his men stopped rowing. 
Beyond the reach of Tom’s rapier, he com- 
manded the situation. 
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“ Put up your sword!” he ordered, level- 
ing one of his weapons. 

Tom hesitated. It is one thing to die 
fighting, point to point; another to be shot 
down in cold blood like a helpless dog. Re- 
sistance meant a pistol bullet; and a pistol 
bullet at that distance meant death. Tom 
sheathed his rapier. 

Anne had stepped forward to his side. 
Her hand touched his shoulder. She looked 
up into his face and smiled courageously. 
Tom bent his head. 

The Wasp’s scornful laugh echoed across 
the water. 

“ Look!” he said, pointing toward the 
Willing Mind. “There is the yardarm. 
Save your kisses until after the dance!” 

Anne blushed, and Tom’s hand again 
tightened on his sword hilt; but the boats’ 
gunwales touched now, and the Wasp’s pis- 
tol at his breast told the folly of resistance. 
At the pistol’s point he allowed himself to 
be disarmed. Two of the Brethren clam- 
bered into the longboat and picked up the 
oars, and the flotilla began to move toward 
the Willing Mind. 

On board the privateer, the thinness of 
the Brethren’s ranks was at once apparent. 
The bravest men of the crew were missing. 
Tom looked in vain for Watkins and Pais- 
ley. Whether they had been killed at Por- 
to Bello or had been abandoned by the 
Wasp, he could not tell. 

Tom’s hands were tied behind him with 
stout ropes. He was thrust into the fore- 
castle, and two men were detailed to guard 
against his escape. Then for an hour he 
was compelled to listen to the shrieks of 
Job—terrible, soul-piercing cries that made 
his flesh creep. He wondered if Job’s agony 
presaged some hideous form of torture for 
himself. 

At last the screams ceased. Had death 
put an end to Stanton’s suffering? With 
all his strength Tom struggled with his 
bonds. Once or twice he thought he felt 
a rope give, but his wrists were so sore that 
he could not be sure. 

An hour had passed since Job’s last 
scream before Tom was dragged to the 
deck. Night had descended, and a circle 
of torches placed at short intervals along 
the rail lighted the ship with a carnival 
brilliance. 

A debauch was in progress. At the foot 
of the foremast stocd an open cask of 
liquor, where the Brethren came and went 
at will. All of them were drunk. 
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The Wasp, standing on the quarter-deck, 
swayed unsteadily on his feet as with fum- 
bling fingers he prepared a loop in the end 
of a rope. The rope hung from the cross- 
jack yard, and, following it with his eyes, 
Tom saw that after crossing the yard it 
hung down on the other side, where a group 
of Brethren in the waist of the ship clus- 
tered about its free end. 

Somehow, to Tom, these preparations 
for a hanging did not seem to concern him- 
self. He was more interested in learning 
what had become of Anne. At that mo- 
ment, led by two seamen, she appeared from 
the cabin. Her face was pale, but she faced 
the Wasp proudly. 

“Bring her here!” ordered the Wasp. 
“‘ Here, where she can see our bold Heylin 
dance! When his dance is over, ours be- 
gins, eh, pretty one?” 

Tom’s blood boiled, and he wrenched at 
his bonds. At that instant, out of the cor- 
ner of his eye, he saw Job, who was about 
to provide amusement for the group in the 
waist of the ship. The Wasp saw. Stanton 
at the same time, and halted his prepara- 
tions, to watch the fun below. 

The unfortunate Job was walking slowly 
aft, with hands outstretched beforé him, as 
if feeling his way. Tom shuddered as he 
suddenly realized that the man was blind. 
The Wasp had put out both his eyes. 

As Job approached the group at the 
rope’s end, one of the Brethren snatched 
a torch from the rail and held it so that 
the blind man’s outstretched hand would 
touch the flame. Job screamed suddenly, 
closed his fingers on the brand, and 
snatched it from the seaman’s grasp. The 
men laughed drunkenly. 

Some one pricked the blind man with a 
cutlass point. Job cried out again and be- 
gan to run, holding the torch outstretched 
before him. He forgot that he could not 
see, and ran rapidly. At his feet yawned 
an open hatch. A cry of warning rose to 
the tip of Tom’s tongue; but, before he 
could shout, Job’s running feet carried him 
into the void. There came a crash from 
below, and a bellow of merriment from the 
men. 

Tom clenched his teeth, and again 
strained desperately at his bonds. To his 
surprise, they suddenly seemed to give. 

No sound came from the opening where 
Job had vanished. Dazed by his fall, he 
had struggled to his knees, still clutching 
the torch, which was unextinguished. Hold- 
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ing it extended before him, as if its light 
could guide his way, he began to creep 
slowly forward, toward the bow of the ship. 
Crazed by pain, he had no conception of 
what he was doing. Had there been any 
one there to observe, he would have seen 
only the glow of a torch preceding a kneel- 
ing figure which moved slowly forward 
through the gloom, toward an open bulk- 
head on the lower deck. 

The entertainment over, the Wasp issued 
grim orders. Tom was escorted to the 
quarter-deck. His two captors became as- 
sistant hangmen. ‘They stepped forward 
to adjust the noose around Tom’s throat. 
A futile protest from Anne delayed pro- 
ceedings for a moment. That moment was 
just sufficient to give Tom time to finish 
with the lashings that bound his arms. 
The steady straining at his bonds had 
gained result at last, and his hands were 
free. 

The Wasp and the two men beside Tom 
were now the only buccaneers on the quar- 
ter-deck, Anne’s captors having joined their 
fellows, in order to haul on the other end 
of the rope. The two assistants, as well as 
their leader, were befuddled with drink. 
Tom believed himself a match for all three. 


Dropping his loosened bonds, which he 


had held taut by spreading his arms, he 
whirled suddenly and struck the seaman 
on his left a terrible blow with his clenched 
fist. The man dropped like a log. .The 
Wasp, dazed by alcohol, barely had time 
to reach for a pistol before Tom was upon 
him. The youth’s blow was a glancing one, 
but the weight of his body was behind it. 
The buccaneer captain staggered back, 
tripped on the rise of the deck, and tum- 
bled headlong into the group below. 

Rolfe, the other man at the noose, leaped 
forward. Tom heard rather than saw his 
approach. He turned halfway to meet the 
rush, grasped Rolfe’s extended arm, and 
wrenched forward. Catapulted by its own 
weight, the seaman’s body described a half 
circle in the air and vanished down the open 
hatch where Job had fallen a few minutes 
before. 

“Now!” cried Tom, turning to Anne. 

With his arm around her waist, he half 
lifted her to the rail. They poised for a 
moment, distinct in the flare of the torches, 
and then disappeared into the waters below. 

The flame of the torches cast a wide cir- 
cle of light upon the surface of the lagoon 
beyond the shadow of the ship. 


“Once past that, and we are safe!” 
Tom whispered, as they struck out for the 
shore. 

Side by side they reached the illumined 
belt of water. A voice from the rail hailed 
them. Tom looked back. In the waist of 
the ship, completely sobered by his fall, the 
Wasp leaned over the bulwark, and a torch 
gleamed upon a pistol barrel that pointed 
out over the water. Into Tom’s vision 
flashed a picture of Luscombe’s knives hur- 
tling into the sea. At such a distance the 
Wasp could not miss. 

Under the water, Tom’s hand touched 
Anne’s. He meant the contact to say good- 
by, for he felt that the end had come. 

On either side of the Wasp other faces 
appeared at the rail. Before shooting, the 
Wasp paused a moment to enjoy his 
triumph. Two huge gold earrings in the 
leader’s ears fascinated Tom. In all the 
swift-moving events of the night, nothing 
made so deep an impression upon him as 
that long moment while the earrings spar- 
kled in the torchlight. 

Suddenly the Wasp vanished. He was 
obliterated by a flash of light so brilliant 
that Tom was blinded. There was no sound 
—at least, Tom heard no sound; but he 
received a frightful blow in the face, which 
drove him gasping beneath the surface of 
the water. When his head emerged, the 
lagoon was in darkness—a darkness punc- 
tuated by a falling rain of fiery fragments. 
The Willing Mind had disappeared. 

What had happened? Vaguely Tom 
comprehended a catastrophe. What kind 
of a catastrophe, he asked himself—a phe- 
nomenon of nature? No, an explosion. 
The fire from Job’s torch had found the 
powder magazine. 

Tom called to Anne, and her voice an- 
swered him. After a time they began 
swimming again. The calm waters were 
agitated, and the surface of the lagoon was 
strewn with débris. Through circling ed- 
dies and little wavelets they reached the 
shallows, and waded ashore. 

Anne’s hand clasped Tom’s. It was 
trembling. He pressed it reassuringly, and 
together they moved up the slope of the 
beach. 

Suddenly a light gleamed in the thicket 
before them. Anne could control her over- 
wrought nerves no longer. She screamed. 

A deep voice. shouted orders. There 
came a rush of feet from the thicket. By 
the light of a high-held torch Tom saw the 
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gleam of steel. Anne threw herself upon 
his breast. Over her shoulder he saw a cir- 
cle of faces. The torchlight gleamed on the 
black and swarthy skins of negro and mu- 
latto. A babble of tongues assailed his 
ears. In the tumult he heard Anne’s voice 
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enemies, surrounded him. A firm hand 
clasped his own, and beneath a crown of 
white hair he recognized the face of the 
planter Rawlinson. The dark faces about 
him wore smiles of welcome. 
Tom was suddenly content. He had 
brought Anne safely home, and his adven- 


ture with the Brethren of the Coast was 
ended. 
END 


“ Father!” 
He suddenly realized that friends, not 
THE 





I HAVE BEHELD A GOD 
Horace, Book Il, Ode xix 


But I have seen Bacchus; I tell you I saw him! 
Believe it or not, as you will, who come after— 
These eyes, not immortal, have looked on a god! 


It was deep, it was deep, in the dusk of the forest; 

The high rocks were round him, the nymphs and the satyrs, 
The goat-footed satyrs, with prick ears uppointed, 

Were gathered there, learning the strains of his music; 

And there I beheld him! With awe I am shaken— 

I am stirred, I am filled, I am drunken with wonder! 


But spare me, divine one, thy terrible thyrsus! 
Count not sacrilegious the eyes of a poet! 

For now I have seen, I can sing of thy glory. 
Yes, mine, now, to tell of thy raptured Bacchantes, 
Thy milk-flowing rivers, thy wine-running fountains; 
Of honey that drips from the trees that are hollow. 
Of bright Ariadne, thy spouse, who is added, 

A white constellation, to high stars of heaven; 

To relate the dark doom of the palace of Pentheus, 
Destroyed by thy wrath, and the fate of Lycurgus, 
The proud Thracian ruler thou broughtest to ruin! 


O dread Dionysus, thou turnest the rivers; 

The strange seas thou tamest! On far, lonely mountains 
Thy power can restrain the wild Bistonid women; 

Thou bindest their tresses with knots made of vipers! 
When the dread band of giants defied thy great Father, 
It was thou, in the horrible guise of a lion, 

Hurled Rhoetus, the rebel, down, down from Olympus! 


Oh, let them who will, then, declare thee more suited 
For drinking and feasting and dancing than combat— 
I, I who have seen thee, O Bacchus, dispute them, 
Protesting thy prowess in war as in peace! 

Did not even Cerberus crouch down before thee 
Adorned with thy golden, thy far-sounding trumpet, 
And lick at thy feet with his thrice dreadful tongue? 


Yes, 1 have seen Bacchus! I saw him, I tell you! 
These eyes, not immortal, have looked on a god— 
Believe it or noi, as you will, who come after! 
Roselle Mercier Montgomery 





